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A    NOBLE    WOMAN. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

An  Honest  Suitor. 

0  those  who  with  reference  to  Bessie's  ap- 
proaching marriage  spoke  disrespectfully 
of  December  as  a  dark,  dismal,  dirty 
month  that  beyond  all  other  cold  and  cheerless 
months  was  ill-suited  to  Hymeneal  usages — the 
December  day,  on  which  Hercules  Kingsford  the 
Younger  took  Elizabeth  Clayton  for  better  and 
for  worse,  occasioned  pleasant  disappointment. 
One  of  those  exceptional  days  which  in  our  capri- 
cious climate  deride  the  seasons  and  flout  the 
predictions  of  the  weatherwise,  it  possessed  no 
one  of  those  disagreeable  qualities  which  usually 
characterize  the  last  month  of  the  year.  It  was 
neither  wet,  nor  raw,  nor  gloomy.  Born  in  white 
mist  and  cradled  on  hoar-frost,  it  gave  promise 
of  coming   brightness    ere   dawn  had  fully  con- 
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quered  darkness ;  and  when  the  clock  on  the 
Borough  Cross  and  the  chimes  of  the  Norman 
church- tower  simultaneously  marked  the  comple- 
tion of  the  eighth  hour  of  the  new  December,  all 
the  rich  meadows  round  about  Carlton  Cross 
sparkled  brilliantly  under  the  sun  that,  imparting 
splendrous  lustre  to  the  powdery  rime,  put  a  gem 
on  every  blade  of  grass,  a  spray  of  diamonds  on 
every  twig.  At  nine  a.m.  there  was  an  universal 
pattering  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  High  Street, 
and  upon  the  Green  the  limes  and  elms  were 
dripping  audibly.  By  ten  o'clock  a  merry  breeze 
drove  eastwards  and  out  of  sight  the  luminous 
masses  of  vapour  which  it  had  buffeted  and 
tossed  and  tumbled  with  such  ingenious  sauciness, 
that  towards  the  close  of  their  rapid  flight  they 
resembled  so  many  huddled  crowds  of  panic- 
driven  phantoms.  Before  eleven  the  main  tho- 
roughfare, the  Green,  and  even  the  inferior 
quarters  of  the  town  were  alive  with  holiday- 
makers,  and  decorated  with  a  rare  display  of 
bunting — the  yellow  flags  hoisted  by  Cornelius 
Kilderbee's  political  adherents,  and  the  blue  ban- 
ners raised  by  the  friends  of  Church  and  State, 
indicating  a  concurrence  of  parties  that  was  not 
overlooked  by  representatives  of  the  local  press. 
There  was  much  driving  to  and  fro  of  carriages 
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in  the  early  part  of  that  eventful  day ;  a  general 
hurrying  hither  and  thither  of  a  populace  that 
was  greatly  excited  without  any  adequate  reason; 
an  almost  universal  impression  amongst  the 
women  of  the  borough  that  weddings,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  were  quite  as  pictorial 
and  pleasurable,  and  altogether  important  affairs 
as  contested  elections ;  a  noticeable  disregard 
amongst  all  classes  for  considerations  of  domestic 
economy  and  prudence  in  personal  expenditure  ; 
constant  huzzaing  in  tavern  parlours ;  and  a 
strong  opinion  amongst  licensed  victuallers  that 
no  more  gallant  marriage  than  Miss  Clayton's 
had  ever  brightened  the  annals  of  the  town. 

For  which  opinion  the  licensed  victuallers  had 
other  than  commercial  grounds.  On  all  sides 
the  womankind  of  the  numerous  spectators  of 
the  ceremony  were  enthusiastic  about  the  bride's 
beauty,  dress,  and  unexceptionable  demeanour; 
about  the  six  bridesmaids,  whose  deep  blue  scarves 
and  streamers  gave  an  appropriate  warmth  to 
their  white  silks,  and  besides  matching  the  visible 
azure  of  the  firmament  so  exactly  accorded  with 
Miss  Emma  Harrison's  fair  complexion  and  tender 
eyes,  that  really  and  positively  and  without  any 
exaggeration  she  looked  almost  beautiful,  and 
quite  as   likely  as  any  of  the  other  five  brides - 
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maids  to  be  married  before  the  year  was  out ; 
about  the  thrilling  solemnity  of  Canon  GodsalFs 
voice,  and  about  their  own  inability  to  refrain 
from  crying  for  pure  joy  at  the  whole  affair, 
which  every  married  woman  with  memories  of 
her  own,  and  every  single  woman  with  reasonable 
hopes  of  her  own,  or,  to  be  short  with  it,  every 
human  creature  that  was  neither  a  man  nor  an 
icicle  must  have  experienced  when  the  bride 
(God  bless  her)  and  the  bridegroom  (may  he  only 
prove  worthy  of  the  angel !)  left  the  church  with 
the  organ  rolling  a  voluntary  behind  them,  and 
the  ringers  firing  the  bells  over  their  heads  till 
you  might  almost  see  the  steeple  rock  and  reel, 
and  the  whole  multitude  out  upon  the  Green, 
from  church  to  cross,  cheering  them  as  if  they 
had  been  returned  for  the  borough  and  sent  to 
sit  in  Parliament  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Indeed,  the  public  approval  of  this  matrimonial 
celebration  was  so  universal  that  no  voice  was 
heard  to  depreciate  the  excellence  of  its  arrange- 
ments. Even  Archdeacon  Hewlett's  daughter, 
who  to  her  dying  day  never  thoroughly  forgave 
Mrs.  Herrick  Kingsford  for  the  slight  which  she 
had  put  upon  the  race  of  Howlett  by  preferring 
Herrick  to  his  rival,  was  so  far  mollified  by  the 
attentions  shown  her  at  the  wedding  breakfast, 
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and  the  praise  bestowed  by  discreet  flatterers  on 
the  distinguished  appearance  of  her  protegee 
Emma  Harrison,  that  she  secretly  congratulated 
herself  on  an  event  which  she  regarded  as  little 
more  than  a  prelude  to  the  speedy  realization  of 
her  long-cherished  scheme  for  her  son's  settlement. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  ere  affairs  were  put 
still  further  in  train  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  project. 

In  order  that  she  might  be  at  hand  to  assist 
Bessie  in  the  final  preparations  for  her  wedding, 
Emma  Harrison  had  been  summoned  from  New- 
borough  to  spend  the  week  preceding  the  first  of 
December  in  her  aunt's  house ;  and  in  order  that 
James  might  be  induced  to  carry  out  his  purpose, 
Mrs.  Stapleton  had  invited  her  to  remain  in 
Carlton  Cross  till  the  opening  of  the  next  year. 
So  James  and  Emma  were  once  again  inmates  of 
the  same  house ;  and  that  renewal  of  proximity — 
the  one  condition  requisite,  according  to  the 
Johnsonian  dictum,  for  the  production  of  senti- 
mental tenderness  between  young  people  of  suit- 
able circumstances  and  not  altogether  uncongenial 
tempers — had  not  been  effected  many  hours  ere 
his  confiding  gentleness  of  speech  and  manner 
caused  her  heart  to  beat  with  hope  that  her 
wedding  would  follow  Bessie's  at  no  long  interval. 
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Perhaps  this  hope  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment in  her  appearance  which  superficial  ob- 
servers of  the  bridal  procession  assigned  to  her 
blue  head-dress  and  ribbons. 

"  Cousin  Emma/"  the  surgeon  addressed  her 
on  the  third  evening  after  Bessie's  wedding,  as 
they  sat  together  in  the  old  familiar  tea-room, 
from  which  Mrs.  Stapleton  had  discreetly  retired, 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  seriously,  and  without 
reserve,  on  a  matter  that  concerns  you  as  well  as 
myself.  My  mother  has,  I  think,  left  us  alone, 
so  that  I  may  have  you  secure  from  intruders 
whilst  I  make  a  request,  which  she  knows  I  re- 
solved to  make  some  weeks  since.  Can  you  give 
me  your  attention?" 

Taking  her  silence  as  assent,  James  continued, 
"  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife  ;  but  before  you 
answer  my  petition  it  is  right  that  you  should 
know — it  would  be  dishonourable  to  me  if  I 
omitted  to  state — all  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  make  you  an  offer.  Perhaps  those  cir- 
cumstances will  lower  me  in  your  regard — perhaps 
they  may  even  decide  you  to  refuse  me;  but 
even  for  your  love  and  my  only  hope  of  earthly 
contentment,  I  will  not  employ  subterfuge  or 
reserve.  To  be  exactly  candid  with  you  will 
give  me  pain,  and,  what  is  far  worse  to  me,  may 
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cause  you  pain;  but  even  the  fear  of  paining 
you  shall  not  make  me  a  coward." 

James  was  thankful  at  the  moment,  far  more 
grateful  to  her  afterwards  when  he  reflected  on 
her  share  in  this  singular  interview,  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  which,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  nature 
that  so  far  as  its  unqualified  honesty  was  con- 
cerned exactly  resembled  his  own,  she  interposed, 
"  But,  dear  James,  a  woman  may  be  a  coward : 
and  I  am  a  coward  about  the  pain  you  mean  to 
give  yourself.  They  say  that  all  women  are 
curious  ;  but  my  cowardice  just  now  overpowers 
my  curiosity.  Don't  make  me  sad  at  the  very 
moment  you  have  made  me  happy." 

To  break  her  speech  and  prevent  her  from 
committing  herself  irretrievably  before  she  had 
ascertained  the  peculiar  complexion  of  his  suit, 
James  quickly  raised  his  right  hand,  when  just  as 
her  silence  marked  the  momentary  success  of  his 
manoeuvre  she  gently  clasped  the  upraised  hand 
and  drew  it  to  her  lips. 

"  Don't  hurt  me,  James,"  she  said — a  passionate 
light,  that  actually  startled  him  into  transient 
submission  to  her  will,  suddenly  leaping  into  the 
pale  blue  eyes  where  he  had  never  before  seen 
any  fire  of  strong  emotion — "  don't  hurt  me  who 
have  loved  you  so  long  and  thoroughly — me  whom 
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you  have  hurt  so  often  by  neglect.  You  see  my 
answer ;  what  statement  of  yours,  what  circum- 
stances can  induce  me  to  alter  it?  You  have 
wounded  so  often  by  silence,  don't  now  wound 
me  by  speech." 

"  Emma/"  retorted  James,  "  I  wont  return 
your  kiss  or  take  your  promise,  and  thank  you 
for  your  generous  goodness  to  me,  until  I  have 
opened  your  eyes.  It  will  pain  me  to  speak,  but 
it  will  torture  me  to  be  silent.  Do  hear  me  out : 
for  I  should  hold  myself  an  arrant  scoundrel  to 
bind  you  to  the  words  which  you  have  spoken 
this  moment  in  ignorance  of  my  real  position." 

The  vehemence  with  which  he  spoke  so  en- 
hanced the  effect  of  his  words  that  this  strange 
address  vanquished  Emma's  resolve,  and  even 
filled  her  with  fear  that  James  had  nerved  him- 
self to  make  some  terrible  disclosure. 

"Now  you  will  listen  to  me,"  urged  James. 

"  Yes,  I  had  better  hear  what  you  have  to 
say,"  she  assented. 

"  In  fairness  to  you  I  must  tell  you  about  my 
love  for  another  woman — a  misdirected,  unwise, 
calamitous  love  which  has  made  me  such  an  one 
that  when  you  see  me  in  my  true  colour  and 
shape  you  will,  I  fear,  reconsider  your  promise." 

"  What  is  it,  James  ?"  she  inquired,  in  tones 
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of  alarm,  for  his  words  were  filling  her  with  hor- 
rible imaginations.  te  It  cannot  be  anything  of 
shame  or  wickedness.     Who  is  she  V* 

"  A  friend — an  old  friend  of  yours,  Emma." 

"  Then  you  are  making  far  too  much  of  some 
trifle/''  she  returned,  greatly  relieved  by  this  ad- 
mission. 

"  Is  it  a  trifle  that  the  man  who  dares  to  ask 
you  to  be  his  wife  preferred  a  similar  petition 
little  more  than  two  months  since  to  a  woman 
whom  he  had  loved  passionately,  though  without 
avowal,  from  her  childhood  ?  That  cannot  be  a 
matter  about  which  I  should  be  silent  to  you." 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  Bessie  V  Emma  in- 
quired, in  a  tone  that  was  not  much  louder  than 
a  whisper,  the  paleness  of  her  face  giving  reply 
to  James's  last  question. 

James  nodded  in  answer  ;  and  then  looking 
into  her  timid  eyes,  where  the  fire  of  womanly 
passion  had  already  died  out,  he  observed,  "  This 
surprises  you.  Did  it  never  .at  any  time  occur  to 
you  that  I  loved  Bessie  V 

"  There  was  a  time  when  I  feared  it,  James," 
Emma  replied.  After  a  pause  she  added  with  a 
shudder,  as  she  reflected  on  the  sadness  which  that 
suspicion  had  caused  her,  "  Indeed,  I  may  say  I 
knew  it.      The  fear  was  so  closely  allied  to  know- 
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ledge,  that  if  you  had  said  nothing  about  the 
matter  I  should  have  been  no  less  certain  that 
there  was  a  time  when  you  loved  Bessie." 

"  You  had  sharper  eyes  than  most  of  my 
neighbours." 

"  Women  don't  discover  such  things  with  their 
eyes.  I  felt  the  truth.  In  such  matters  the 
surest  knowledge  does  not  come  through 
sight." 

"  It  relieves  me,  and  greatly  lessens  the  diffi- 
culty of  my  confession  to  find  that  this  is  no  new 
thought  to  you." 

"  A  new  thought  !  I  know  its  face  right  well. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  a  cruel,  ever- 
present  thought.  Had  it  not  been  for  another 
certainty  which  comforted  me,  I  do  believe  it 
would  have  filled  me  with  wicked  hatred  of  her." 

"  And  that  certainty  ?" 

"  That  she  did  not — could  not — love  you,  and 
never  would  love  you." 

"  She  told  you  so  ?" 

A  naive  smile,  that  was  at  the  same  time 
humorous  and  sad,  covered  Emma's  face  as  she 
responded,  "  Women  don't  make  such  discoveries 
with  their  ears  any  more  than  their  eyes.  It  was 
this/'  putting  her  right  hand  over  her  heart, 
"  that  told  me  the  truth.      I   neither   saw  nor 
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heard,  hut  felt  it.  Just  as  the  woe  came,  so  did 
the  comfort/'' 

Suddenly  changing  her  voice,  as  though  in  an 
effort  to  shake  a  darkness  and  burden  from  her 
mind,  she  added,  "  But  why  harp  on  this  string  ? 
It  is  of  the  past." 

"  "Would  that  it  were ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  of 
the  present,  and  will  be  a  power  in  the  future." 

And  then,  hastening  boldly  on,  James  told 
Emma  the  details  of  his  disastrous  love; — told 
her  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  had 
secretly  grown  from  seed  to  sapling,  and  from  a 
sapling  to  a  strong  tree  of  which  the  roots  were 
buried  deep  in  his  heart  though  its  whispering 
foliage  and  sinuous  branches  and  massive  stem 
had  perished  out  of  sight ; — told  her  how  so 
recently  as  a  few  weeks  since  the  altogether  un- 
expected discovery  of  Bessie's  engagement  had 
changed  his  hope  to  despair,  and  converted  the 
deep- set  roots  of  his  calamitous  passion  into  an 
ineradicable  sorrow,  the  fibres  and  filaments  of 
which  would  henceforth  belong  to  the  warp  and 
woof  of  his  inner  life ; — told  her  that  though  he 
approached  her  reverently  and  with  loyal  tender- 
ness, he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  his 
resolution  not  to  wrong  her  with  a  falsehood  had 
caused  him  to  put  his  proposal  in  such  terms  as 
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were  most  likely  to  make  an  offer  unacceptable 
to  a  woman  of  her  spirit  and  sensibility. 

"  You  see,  Emma,  bow  it  stands  between  us/' 
he  concluded ;  "  but  before  you  make  me  a  final 
answer,  let  me  say  just  a  word  or  two  of  explana- 
tion and  apology.  It  is  so  sorry  a  compliment 
I  have  offered  you,  that  from  one  point  of  view 
it  looks  very  much  like  an  affront.  You  are  not 
likely  to  give  me  words  of  scorn  and  resentment, 
for  you  are  no  mistress  of  contempt  and  anger; 
but  if  you  were  the  proudest  of  proud,  and  the 
most  caustic  of  disdainful  women,  you  could  not 
reject  me  in  terms  that  would  seem  to  me  un- 
justly severe  and  undeservedly  insulting.  I  have 
literally  come  to  you  and  said,  '  Emma,  I  should 
not  have  made  you  an  offer  if  I  could  have  won 
another  woman ;  she  has  declined  to  make  me 
happy,  so  do  be  kind  enough  to  make  me  com- 
fortable ;  I  have  nothing  but  friendship  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind  to  offer  you,  and  in  return  for  that 
I  require  your  love/  You  oughtn't  to  be  wooed 
in  this  fashion;  the  love  of  gentle  and  good 
women  is  worth  a  far  higher  price.  To  a  looker- 
on  it  would  seem  that  either  I  rate  myself  far 
too  highly,  or  think  far  too  lowly  of  you, — but 
you  wont  so  misconstrue  me.  I  am  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  poor  wretch  with  just   a  penny  in  his 
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purse,  and  at  his  heart  a  desire  to  purchase  what 
only  gold  can  buy.  If  it  was  my  nature  to  play 
the  rogue,  I  could  gild  my  penny  and  palm  it 
upon  you  as  a  gold  broad-piece  ;  but  I  prefer  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  win  you  in  the  honest 
fashion,  which  is  my  fashion.  I  would  rather  be 
a  beggar  than  a  cheat — yes,  a  disappointed  beg- 
gar than  a  successful  cheat.  Don't  think  that  I 
am  ignorant  how  much  I  ask  you  to  give  to  me 
who  can  repay  you  with  nothing  but  gratitude.  Oh 
Lord,  Emma,  our  case  reverses  the  story  of  the 
sweet  ballad :  you  are  the  royal  benefactor  and 
I  the  mendicant  whose  only  hope  of  winning 
your  favour  rests  on  the  fact  of  my  beggarliness. 
Anyhow,  if  you  condescend  to  raise  the  poor, 
battered,  broken  outcast  to  your  side,  he  has  a 
grateful  heart  that  will  always  be  mindful  of 
your  self-sacrifice  and  lavish  munificence." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  James  Stapleton  had 
made  only  one  offer  before  this  declaration,  and 
had  less  than  an  average  man's  experience  in  the 
amatory  art,  most  readers  will  allow  that  his  mode 
of  addressing  Emma  under  the  peculiar  circum-> 
stances  of  his  case  displayed  considerable  know- 
ledge of  feminine  character.  By  appealing  to 
her  compassion  and  placing  her  in  the  position  of 
a  benefactor  towards   a  wretched   suppliant,  he 
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completely  relieved  a  not  flattering  proposal  of 
its  nncomplimentary  aspect,  and  enlisted  her 
generosity  on  his  behalf. 

Had  Emma  at  the  outset  of  the  interview  been 
half  disposed  to  reject  him,  and  had  his  line  of 
attack  been  dictated  by  artifice  rather  than  sin- 
cerity, it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  would 
have  yielded  to  his  frankness  and  humility.  That 
there  was  small  need  for  the  fervent  entreaty  which 
closed  his  prayer,  the  revelations  of  foregoing 
pages  have  made  sufficiently  apparent.  Indeed, 
Emma  was  so  hotly  in  love  with  him  and  so 
resolutely  set  upon  becoming  his  wife  at  the  first 
opportunity,  there  are  ample  grounds  for 
believing  that  to  achieve  her  one  grand  purpose 
she  would  have  gratefully  accepted  any  measure 
of  humiliation  short  of  actual  dishonour.  Rather 
than  miss  the  prize,  now  that  it  was  at  length 
offered  to  her  hand,  she  would  have  eaten 
any  number  of  leeks  with  a  smile  upon  her  patient 
face.  Some  ladies  perhaps  will  maintain  that 
in  being  invited  to  wed  a  man  who  avowed  that 
his  heart  was  another  woman's  possession,  and 
pass  her  life  in  neighbourly  intercourse  with  the 
object  of  his  devotion,  Emma  was  required  to 
derive  all  the  sustenance  of  her  coming  days  from 
one  vast  bed  of  unsavoury  herbs :  and  the  writer 
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of  this  page  does  not  venture  to  affirm  that  this 
view  of  her  position  is  altogether  erroneous.  But 
fortunately  for  James  and  his  future  wife  this  was 
not  Emma;s  view.  Without  a  single  thought  for 
her  own  dignity — or  the  honour  and  pride  of  her 
sex,  for  which  women  of  the  magnificent  sort  are 
always  ready,  in  the  pages  of  fiction,  to  sacrifice  all 
their  chances  of  earthly  satisfaction — she  surren- 
dered herself  to  James.  And  in  doing  so  she  was 
able  to  regard  herself  as  a  singularly  favoured 
mortal. 

The  manner  in  which  she  reaffirmed  her  accep- 
tance of  his  suit  was  characteristic  of  the  simple 
creature  whose  colourless  hair  and  faint  eyes  and 
ordinary  stateliness  of  demeanour  had  gained  for 
her  a  very  undeserved  reputation  for  frigidity  of 
temperament. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  entreaty,  James  Sta- 
pleton  neglected  to  kneel  on  one  knee,  as  lovers 
in  the  days  of  the  "  old  school"  are  continually 
found  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  their  relenting 
mistresses  in  the  social  delineations  of  prose  fiction; 
but  though  he  omitted  to  perform  this  part  of  a 
true  knight's  devoir,  his  posture  was  almost  the 
same  as  it  would  have  been  had  he  fully  met  the 
requirements  of  the  situation.  For  whereas 
Emma  sat  upon  Mrs.  Stapleton's  antique  sofa, — 
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which  like  the  angular  sofas  of  the  Georgian 
period  was  of  such  an  altitude  that  a  set  of 
pantry  steps  would  have  been  of  great  convenience 
to  any  short-legged  person  who  wished  to  land 
himself  on  its  seat/—  James  occupied  one  of 
these  equally  antique  chairs  which  atoned  for 
the  extravagant  height  of  their  attenuated  and 
utterly  comfortless  backs  by  having  seats  within 
twelve  inches  of  the  ground.  So  when  James 
terminated  his  supplicatory  confession,  by  leaning 
forwards  to  the  enthroned  Emma,  his  up-turned 
face  was  much  nearer  her  knees  than  her  chin. 

Then  it  was  that — after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
make  her  lips  do  rightful  service  to  her  surcharged 
heart,  and  recognising  her  impotence  to  tell  how 
her  compassion  for  his  sorrow  and  her  admiration 
of  his  courageous  truthfulness  caused  the  fire  of 
her  unquenchable  love  for  him  to  burn  with  re- 
doubled fierceness — Emma  did  more  than  any 
eloquence  would  have  effected,  and  left  undone 
nothing  that  speech  could  have  achieved,  by  put- 
ting her  arms  round  his  neck  and  bursting  into 
tears  of  gratitude  and  joy. 

Of  course  no  lady  with  a  proper  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex  can  be  expected  to 
feel  any  further  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
not  very  young  woman  who  behaved  in  this  im- 
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becile  and  ludicrous  and  indecorous  fashion.  But 
Emma  is  not  the  heroine  of  this  or  any  other 
story,  and  as  she  will  play  no  very  conspicuous 
part  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  narrative, 
readers  may  henceforth  give  her  the  cold  shoulder 
and  yet  cause  the  author  of  the  history  neither 
difficulty  nor  disappointment. 

Anyhow  her  ignominious  conduct  had  two 
desirable  results. 

It  filled  her  with  the  liveliest  self-satisfaction. 

It  had  such  an  effect  on  James  Stapleton's  ner- 
vous system  that  throughout  the  ensuing  night 
he  slept  like  a  top. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Rival  Brides. 

MMA  HARRISON  had  scarcely  returned 
to  Newborough  at  the  opening  of  1833  ere 
it  was  well  known  in  Carlton  Cross  that 
she  would  soon  reappear  in  the  Border  as  a  wife ; 
and  just  six  weeks  later,  when  the  surgeon  took 
his  place  on  the  box-seat  of  the  Granby  coach, 
and  was  seen  to  start  on  a  tedious  journey  through 
wind  and  sleet  to  that  same  ancient  city  of  New- 
borough,  there  was  so  little  mystery  about  his 
arrangements  that  no  inhabitant  of  his  native 
town  was  surprised  at  receiving  on  Valentine's  day, 
amongst  other  literary  trifles,  the  wedding-cards 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stapleton. 

The  wedding  of  the  old  friends  was  a  quiet 
affair, — the  bride's  stepfather  and  his  children 
forming  the  majority  of  its  witnesses ;  and  though 
their  return  to  Carlton  Cross,  after  a  three  weeks' 
trip,  was  celebrated  by  the  parish  ringers,  it 
created  comparatively  little  stir  beyond  their  im- 
mediate domestic  circle. 
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Of  course,  in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the 
place  and  period,  Emma  "  sate  in  state"  on  two 
consecutive  afternoons,  receiving  the  congratula- 
tions of  her  husband's  numerous  acquaintance, 
and  dispensing  the  formal  hospitalities  of  "  wine 
and  cake."  Also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  parties 
were  made  in  her  honour,  at  which  she  displayed 
her  bridal  silk  and  wreath,  and  exchanged  kisses 
with  another  wearer  of  orange-flowers,  whose 
magnanimous  husband  was  pleased  to  urge  his 
young  wife  to  be  "  uncommonly  civil  to  Emma 
Stapleton,"  and  was  himself  loudly  demonstrative 
of  cordial  goodwill  for  his  old  schoolfellow.  "  I 
tell  you,"  this  enthusiastic  friend  observed  to 
each  of  his  acquaintance  in  turn,  "  that  my  old 
friend  Jem  Stapleton  has  done  an  uncommonly 
sensible  thing.  He  has  married  a  woman  who 
has  a  sweet  disposition,  and  brought  him  a  tidy 
little  lump  of  money  ;  and  from  my  heart  I  hope 
that  he  may  enjoy  his  good  luck  as  thoroughly 
as  I  do  mine,  for  Jem  is  my  dear  old  friend,  and 
so  he  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 
All  which  magnificent  utterance  of  benignant 
feeling  towards  the  dear  old  Jem  was  invariably 
made  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  implied  that  dear 
old  Jem  was  an  uncommonly  lucky  fellow  to 
stand  so  well  in  the   good  opinion  of  Hercules 

c  2 
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Kingsford  the  younger;  and  that  the  said 
Hercules  Kingsford  the  younger,  with  all  his 
actual  potentiality  and  still  larger  expectations, 
displayed  a  noble  generosity  in  caring  so  much 
for  an  old  schoolfellow  who  was  "  only  the 
doctor." 

To  readers  this  tone  of  patronage  and  supe- 
riority must  appear  very  ludicrous  and  rather  con- 
temptible; but  Herrick's  hearers,  for  the  most 
part,  were  agreeably  impressed  by  it.  Neither 
so  sagacious  nor  so  free  from  snobbishness  as  the 
readers  of  this  tale,  they  entertained  a  respect 
bordering  on  reverence  for — the  lawyer  who  was 
concerned  in  all  the  best  law-business  of  the 
neighbourhood — the  banker  who  at  his  uncle's 
death  would  be  master  of  Coote  Hall  and  sole 
owner  of  Kingsford's  Bank — the  rising  man  who 
had  just  married  Cornel  Kilderbee's  heiress,  and 
might  some  fine  day  represent  the  borough  in  Par- 
liament. Was  he  not  the  acknowledged  successor 
to  the  influence  of  the  Kingsfords,  who,  notwith- 
standing old  Cornel  Kilderbee's  sneers  and  gibes, 
were  and  for  ever  so  long  had  been  the  first  family 
of  the  borough  ?  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  Cornel 
Kilderbee  himself — radical  and  leveller  and  repub- 
lican though  he  was — had  been  nothing  loth  to 
give  his  heiress  to  this  heir  of  those  overshadowing 
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Kingsfords,  for  whom  lie  had  always  professed  as 
much  disdain  as  antagonism  ?  Not  slightly  in- 
dicative of  the  local  respect  for  this  up-looking 
family  was  it  that,  although  deaths  and  a 
domestic  policy  (already  described)  had  reduced 
their  number  in  the  Border  to  two  persons,  their 
neighbours  still  continued  to  call  them  "  the 
Kingsfords,"  as  though  they  were  a  numerous 
clan  rather  than  a  connexion  of  one  old  man  and 
a  nephew.  So,  instead  of  laughing  in  their 
sleeve  at  Herrick's  arrogance,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  borough  merely  thought  that  their  foremost 
medical  practitioner  was  a  very  lucky  and  enviable 
fellow  in  having  so  distinguished  and  powerful 
a  man  for  his  familiar  friend.  Indeed,  Isaac 
Donkin,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.S.A.,  the  second  doctor 
of  the  town,  was  very  sore  about  James  Stapleton's 
command  of  the  Kingsford  influence,  and 
had  been  heard  to  murmur  significantly,  that 
James  had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  old 
schoolfellow  whom  he  took  so  much  pains  to 
please  on  all  occasions. 

Though  Herrick's  good  taste  and  prudence 
caused  him  to  reserve  his  grandest  airs  about 
*  dear  old  Jem"  for  occasions  when  the  surgeon 
was  not  within  hearing,  the  tone  which  he  ven- 
tured to  assume  towards  James  Stapleton,  in  the 
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presence  of  the  latter,  was  so  superbly  affable 
tliat  no  person,  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  later  intercourse,  could  have  witnessed  it 
without  a  smile.  With  the  buoyant  self-confi- 
dence of  an  inordinately  vain  and  egotistic  nature 
he  not  only  contrived  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
himself  in  James's  company,  but  also  managed 
to  persuade  himself  that  it  lay  within  his  power 
and  duty  to  put  the  surgeon  at  his  ease  whenever 
they  chanced  to  meet.  Most  men  in  James's 
position  would  have  hotly  resented  such  treat- 
ment ;  but  instead  of  causing  irritation,  Herrick's 
demeanour  was  a  source  of  genuine  amusement 
to  his  former  admirer. 

Perhaps  this  would  not  have  been  the  case 
had  James  abstained  from  marriage.  But 
amongst  the  immediate  consequences  of  his  union 
with  Emma  was  a  modification,  almost  equal  to 
a  total  extinction,  of  his  anger  with  Bessie's 
husband.  By  furnishing  him  with  a  new  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  affections,  and  giving  him 
the  diversion  of  new  cares  and  interests,  that 
union  effected  so  complete  a  revolution  in  his 
life  that  he  could  reflect  on  his  past  trouble 
without  asperity,  and  dismiss  from  his  breast  all 
feelings  of  violent  animosity  to  the  man  who 
had  wronged  him.      And  having  outlived  his  re- 
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sentment,  James,  who  was  not  devoid  of  humour, 
and  in  a  certain  plain  and  guileless  fashion  was 
an  observer  of  character,  began  to  find  a  new 
pleasure  in  critically  watching  the  fantastic  con- 
duct of  his  old  schoolfellow.  Henceforth  Herrick 
appeared  to  him  as  a  very  interesting  and  laugh^ 
able  actor  in  a  drama  of  which  James  Stapleton 
was  much  less  a  fellow-actor  than  a  spectator. 
And  having  once  begun  to  regard  Herrick  in 
this  light,  he  was  far  more  disposed  to  laughter 
than  indignation  by  the  arrogant  benignity  and 
condescension  of  Hercules  the  younger. 

Whilst  the  intercourse  of  the  two  men  threat- 
ened no  outbreak  of  mutual  antagonism,  but  at 
the  same  time  furnished  scarcely  any  grounds 
for  hope  that  their  severance  would  ever  grow 
less  wide  or  deep,  their  wives  displayed  no  wish 
to  hold  aloof  from  each  other.  As  young  brides 
whose  husbands  had  lived  from  boyhood  on 
terms  of  close  familiarity,  and  whose  homes  were 
not  separated  by  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
hundred  yards,  they  would  under  any  circum- 
stances have  felt  it  necessary  to  exchange  visits 
and  maintain  an  appearance  of  friendship ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  occurrences  which  rendered 
it  improbable  that  they  would  be  extremely  in- 
timate, there  was  in  each  a  strong  disposition  to 
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think  well  of,  and  a  corresponding  desire  to  live 
amicably  with,  the  other.  Consequently  their 
acquaintanceship,  which  might  well  have  been 
nothing  more  genuine  than  a  hollow  compact 
between  two  neighbours  who  thought  it  right  to 
cover  their  reciprocal  distrust  and  aversion  with 
an  affectation  of  goodwill,  was  neither  insincere 
nor  embarrassing. 

Bessie  of  course  had  no  temptation  to  entertain 
dislike  for  Emma.  Since  she  had  not  wished  to 
make  James  her  husband,  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  she  should  grudge  him  to  another 
woman.  The  clanger  was  that  Emma  would 
cherish  an  enmity  for  the  woman  who  had  so  far 
disesteemed  her  husband  as  to  think  him  inferior 
to  his  rival.  But,  strange  though  it  may  seem  to 
many  readers  of  this  story,  Emma  was  so  much 
more  grateful  to  Bessie  for  refusing  James  than 
incensed  at  the  affront  thereby  put  upon  him, 
that  the  affair  was  little  likely  to  become  a  cause 
of  war  between  them.  Indeed,  Mrs.  James  Sta- 
pleton,  in  her  satisfaction  with  the  refusal,  could 
not  regard  it  as  indignity  to  her  husband,  and 
through  him  an  insult  to  herself:  for  she  argued 
that  when  James  made  his  offer  to  Bessie  it  found 
her  already  engaged  to  Mr.  Kingsford,  and  there- 
fore her  rejection  of  James's  suit  was  less  an  affair 
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of  taste  than  necessity.  Fully  satisfied  also  was 
Mrs.  James  Stapleton  that  the  failure  of  her 
husband's  suit  to  Bessie  was  altogether  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  never  evinced  any  decided  par- 
tiality for  her  until  she  was  thoroughly  engrossed 
by  her  passion  for  Herrick.  "  For  of  course/"  urged 
Mrs.  James  to  her  own  breast,  "  if  it  had  ever  oc- 
curred to  her  not  preoccupied  mind  that  she  was 
the  object  of  James's  affection,  the  thought  would 
have  closed  her  heart  effectually  to  Mr.  Kings- 
ford's  addresses,notwithstanding  his  wealth  and  po- 
sition and  superior  social  influence.  And  then — " 
And  then  followed  a  series  of  such  painful  and 
absolutely  hideous  visions  of  what  might  have 
happened  if  things  had  not  happened  as  they 
had  happened,  that  Mrs.  James  Stapleton  could 
only  congratulate  herself  on  and  thank  God  for  her 
escape  from  all  these  miseries  that  mighthave  been. 
But  though  Emma  could  cordially  forgive 
Bessie  for  refusing  the  offer  of  her  incomparable 
James,  she  was  not  without  a  latent  spark  of  vin- 
dictive feeling  to  the  woman  who  still  retained  a 
firm  hold  on  James's  heart.  Without  any  rank- 
ling of  pride  or  sense  of  indignity,  she  could  have 
taken  and  enjoyed  that  which  her  friend  had  re- 
jected ;  but  now  that  James  was  her  own  by  social 
law  and  sacred  rite,  it  cost  her  a  frequent  pang 
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to  know  that  after  all  she  was  only  second  in  his 
affections.  At  times  to  know  this,  and  yet  refrain 
from  harbouring  a  bitterness  towards  her  who  in 
this  respect  was  so  far  more  fortunate  than  her- 
self, sorely  tried  Emma's  Christian  charity  and 
fortitude.  When  a  certain  look  of  sadness  and 
brave  resignation  crossed  her  husband's  face  this 
trial  would  be  repeated.  At  moments  when  his 
silence,  or  the  grave  tranquillity  of  his  thoughtful 
countenance  indicated  that  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  its  old  grief,  Emma  would  say  to  herself, 
"  He  is  thinking  of  her,  not  of  me,  poor  fellow ! 
But  she  is  not  to  be  blamed.  No,  I  will  not 
allow  myself  to  blame  her.  She  is  a  good,  truth- 
ful, gentle  girl,  and  I  will  not  wrong  her  with  a 
single  hard  thought."  And  whenever  she  thus 
strengthened  her  resolution  to  be  just  to  Bessie, 
she  was  so  strongly  tempted  to  relinquish  her 
equitable  and  Christian  purpose  that  she  would 
certainly  have  done  the  wrong  of  which  she  had 
determined  to  be  guiltless  had  not  her  jealousy 
been  lulled,  and  her  resentment  pacified  by  unre- 
served confidence  in  her  husband's  loyalty  and  good- 
ness, and  an  equally  strong  conviction  that  Bessie 
was  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to  seek  amuse- 
ment or  triumph  from  her  older  lover's  devotion. 
And  it  was  not  long  ere  Emma's  unrest  and  dis- 
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satisfaction  on  this  matter  received  other  consola- 
tions, equally  efficacious  and  not  less  wholesome, 
in  circumstances  that  induced  her  to  compassion- 
ate the  friend  whose  fortunes  had  seemed  in  one 
chief  respect  far  brighter  than  her  own. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Miss  Babraham  is  Scandalized. 

OME  of  those  circumstances  were  imme- 
diately consequent  on  an  event  that 
marked  the  thirteenth  month  of  Bessie's 
married  life,  after  occasioning  in  the  superior 
circles  of  neighbouring  society  much  anticipatory 
gossip  that  took  the  various  forms  of  critical  ap- 
proval, sanguine  expectation,  bold  prediction, 
and  strong  curiosity.  The  first  announcement  of 
a  state  of  things  that  would  naturally  result  in 
another  particular  state  of  things  somewhere 
about  the  close  of  December,  1833,  caused  Miss 
Aquila  Babraham  of  the  Town  Land  Cottage — 
sole  surviving  daughter  of  the  long  since  Parson 
Babraham,  of  Thringoe  Rectory  and  the  Border 
Hunt :  and  spinster  of  untarnished  gentility 
and  adequate  means — to  signify  her  satisfaction  in 
terms  which  made  Bessie  successively  smile  and 
blush,  when  they  came  to  her  through  her 
husband,  who  had  them  through  somebody  who 
had  a  sister  who  was  Miss  Aquila  Babraham's 
peculiar  crony. 
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As  the  feminine  proprieties  were  a  department 
of  social  science  in  which  Miss  Aqnila  was  a 
leading  authority  ;  and  more  especially  as  Carlton 
Cross  had  given  them  np  to  her  for  a  specialty, 
out  of  respect  for  her  known  severity  of  thought 
and  intolerance  of  all  speech  that  ventured  to 
trifle  with  decorum,  there  were  peculiar  reasons 
for  merriment  when  it  became  known  that  Miss 
Babraham  had  observed  over  her  cat  and  cup  of 
tea  to  a  few  chosen  companions,  with  something 
more  than  her  ordinary  stateliness  and  precision, 
"  The  worst  of  these  pieces  of  intelligence  is,  that 
amongst  certain  classes  they  are  made  an  occasion 
for  conversation  which,  though  it  may  not  shock 
the  ear  of  virtue,  too  often  tinges  the  cheek  of 
delicacy.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  first 
events — even  more  than  repetitionary  incidents  of 
the  same  class — should  give  rise  to  light  and 
malapert  gossip.  Fortunately  in  the  present 
instance,  the  time  has  been  so  admirably  selected 
that  persons  of  indecorous  proclivities  will  have 
no  excuse  for  audibly  ( counting  months'  in  the 
presence  of  unsophisticated  hearers,  and  thereby 
hinting  at  arrangements  and  possibilities  on  which 
no  pure  and  sensitive  mind  can  reflect  without 
confusion  and  anguish/'' 

So   delightfully  tickled  was  Herrick  by    this 
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story  that,  after  communicating  it  to  Bessie  with 
a  result  that  accorded  with  Miss  Aquila's  view  of 
the  pure  and  sensitive  mind,  he  gravely  added 
on  no  sufficient  authority  that  Miss  Babraham 
was  getting  signatures  from  the  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  a  testimonial  which  would 
express  to  Mrs.  Kingsford  the  gratitude  that 
sensitive  womankind  felt  for  her  considerate 
selection  of  a  suitable  time  for  an  interesting 
though  embarrassing  event. 

But,  notwithstanding  Miss  Aquila's  stern  dis- 
approval of  misdirected  curiosity  and  malapert 
gossip,  good  society  took  very  audible  concern  in 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  Mrs.  Kingsford's 
condition,  a  comprehensive  term  that  comprised 
various  matters,  altogether  distinct  from  her 
personal  health.  Indeed,  there  are  grounds  for 
the  opinion  that  Miss  Babraham's  very  creditable 
speech  heightened  the  pleasure  which  common 
and  disorderly  persons  found  in  openly  alluding 
to  the  expected  event.  Again  and  again  that 
austere  but  not  ungracious  gentlewoman  feigned 
deafness  when  it  was  announced  in  her  presence 
that  the  state  cap  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Stapleton, 
senior,  and  that  Mrs.  Easterfield's  robe — which 
doubtless  would  appear  at  "  the  christening  \" 
(followed  by  note  of  admiration) — was  a  work  of 
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millinery  art  concerning  which  no  ordinary- 
worker  with  the  needle  was  competent  to  offer  a 
criticism.  "My  dear  Aquila,"  observed  Miss 
Hutt,  with  enthusiasm  natural  to  a  lady  who, 
besides  being  an  unrivalled  artist  in  satin-stitch, 
had  herself  drawn  the  pattern  upon  which  l  the 
robing '  of  this  wonderful  robe  was  worked,  "  it  is 
a  thing  to  study,  to  reflect  upon,  to  invent  from, 
to  dream  about !  It  is  more  suggestive  of  new 
combinations  than  any  product  of  the  kind  that 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  behold.  No  one 
but  a  real  and  devoted  satin-stitcher  can  under- 
stand that  robe,  or  is  entitled  to  talk  about  it." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Miss  Hutt,"  returned  the  guar- 
dian of  feminine  proprieties,  with  scathing  intona- 
tion, "  I  will  not  talk  about  it  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  I  never  worked  an  inch  of  embroidery 
in  my  life ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  most  certainly 
shall  not  transgress  your  rule  of  decorum"  (accent 
of  ineffable  scorn  on  these  words),  "  by  talking 
about  this  article  of  dress  until  I  have  myself 
seen  it  on  an  appropriate  wearer." 

By  this  crushing  blow  Miss  Hutt  was  put  out 
of  all  recognisable  shape,  and,  figuratively,  pul- 
verized; but  other  trials  were  in  store  for  Miss 
Babraham.  Once,  towards  the  close  of  an  even- 
ing party,  her  ears  tingled  on  hearing  that  riotous 
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old  sportsman,  Major  Macfarlane  of  Holmhurst 
Manor,  exclaim  under  no  extenuating  circum- 
stances— 

"  What !  —  you  can't  mean  it !  —  it's  very 
early  for  that  sort  of  thing.  One — two — three  ! 
— no,  by  Jove,  it's  full  twelve  after  all."" 

Had  Major  Macfarlane  abstained  from  intimat- 
ing that  Miss  Babraham  was  one  of  those  persons 
for  whose  special  benefit  he  made  this  calculation, 
she  would  have  retained  an  unbroken  silence  ; 
but  the  ordeal  exceeded  her  powers  of  noiseless 
endurance  when  the  blunt  and  unintentionally 
offending  Major  nodded  at  her,  winked  his  left 
eye  at  her  (the  brute  was  always  uncon- 
sciously winking  his  left  eye  at  all  sorts  of 
people),  and  added  in  a  still  higher  key,  and  tone 
of  bland  acquiescence — 

"By  Jove,  madam,  you  are  right  after  all, 
— it  is  full  twelve,  after  all." 

Miss  Aquila  right !  Miss  Babraham  not 
wrong  in  her  total  after  counting  months  !  Miss 
Aquila  Babraham  c  a  madam  V  With  character- 
istic presence  of  mind  and  a  significantly  darken- 
ing countenance,  she  rejoined — 

"  Thank  you,  Major  Macfarlane,  for  reminding 
us  ladies  how  late  it  is.  Since  it  is  full  twelve, 
we  must  bid  dear  Mrs.  Edmonds  good  night.'" 
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And  having  nttered  these  words,  she  made  her 
retreat  with  snch  effect  that,  without  a  thought 
for  their  own  dignity  in  accepting  the  order  of 
march  from  an  unappreciated  gentlewoman,  the 
married  ladies  prepared  to  follow. 

"  You  naughty  man,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
skittishly,  not  displeased  with  this  sudden  disper- 
sion of  her  guests,  as  she  was  apprehensive  that 
her  head-dress — a  highly-artificial  arrangement 
of  peacock-plumes,  stuck  in  the  folds  of  an  old 
black  velvet  toque — would  speedily  evince  signs 
of  premature  dissolution,  "  you  have  driven  Miss 
Babraham  away  by  that  extraordinary  speech, 
and  broken  up  my  party." 

"  I  am  astounded,  madam,"  replied  the  honest 
blunderer,  who  had  no  glimpse  of  the  true  nature 
of  his  offence ;."  it  has  put  me  out  of  all  time  and 
wind.  Old  Tommy  Macfarlane  is  just  nowhere ; 
he  is  out  of  the  race ;  he  is  scratched.  Of  course 
I  knew  the  calculation  was  not  hers ;  but  it's  as 
true  as  anything  in  my  book :  and  so  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  civil  thing  to  let  her  have  the 
credit  of  it.  I  have  known  a  good  many  women 
in  my  time,  but  never  before  a  woman  who 
would  lake  offence  at  a  compliment." 

At  which  profession  of  amazement  there  was 
such  uproarious  laughter  in   the  drawing-room 
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of  Mrs.  Edmonds  (genteelest  of  blanket-sus- 
tained matrons),  followed  by  such  screams  of 
hilarity  on  the  staircase,  and  such  renewed  explo- 
sions of  riotous  jollity  in  the  hall,  that  one  can 
never  feel  sufficiently  thankful  that  the  guardian 
of  feminine  proprieties  had  got  fairly  quit  of  the 
house  before  the  commotion  had  reached  its 
height.  Fortunately,  the  truth  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed her  stately  withdrawal  never  reached  the 
ears  of  the  excellent  Miss  Babraham,  who,  on  the 
morning  after  the  affair,  apologized  in  a  magnifi- 
cently-worded and  no  less  precisely- written  letter 
to  each  of  the  married  ladies  present  at  Mrs. 
Edmonds's  party,  for  her  presumption  in  ventur- 
ing "  to  leave  a  reunion  which,  but  for  one  unto- 
ward circumstance,  would  have  been  an  occasion 
for  felicitous  reflections,  without  conforming  her- 
self to  the  wishes  of  the  eldest  married  lady." 

Nor  was  gossip,  reported  to  her  by  her  hus- 
band, the  only  evidence  which  Bessie  possessed 
of  the  interest  taken  by  society  in  her  condition. 
Like  all  girls  of  a  guileless  and  delicate  kind,  she 
had  entered  upon  marriage  with  very  short  views, 
or  rather,  no  views  at  all,  so  far  as  certain  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  an  entrance  on  that  state 
were  concerned;  and  amongst  the  consequences 
for  which  she  had  no  eyes,  not  the  least  impor- 
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tant  was   the    probability  that  she  would   soon 
become  the  mamma  of  a  marvellous  little  infant 
of  her  own  invention.     She  had  reasoned  enough 
on    life    to    know    that    babies    followed    upon 
weddings,   and    that    brides   shed    their  orange- 
blossoms  and  assumed  the  honours  of  maternity 
somewhere  about  the  same  time;  but  she  shrunk 
from  applying  her  knowledge   to  her  own   case, 
and    even    when    a    momentary  anticipation    of 
coming  events  put  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  sud- 
den trouble  in  her  heart,  she  dismissed  the  fancy 
as   an  impertinent  meddler  with  her  happiness, 
and  found  comfort  in  assuring  herself  that   the 
future  might  be  left   to   take   care   of   its   own 
affairs,  and  that  a  vast  space  of  time  divided  her 
from    the   period  when  a   visit  to    the   nursery 
would  be  one  of  her  first  and  chief  daily  duties. 
This  state  of  mind  covered  the  first  six  months 
of  1833 ;  and  then,  when  the  first  half  of  the 
year  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  she  fell  to  thinking 
very  seriously  and  with  lively  excitement  about 
what  would  inevitably  occur  ere  the  second  half 
had  likewise  come  to  an  end.      What  should  she 
do  ?     What  ought  she  to  do  ?      In  her  inability 
to  answer  these  questions  to  her  own  satisfaction 
an   alarm   seized  the   timid  creature   that  some- 
thing or  other  very  terrible  and  calamitous  and 
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disgraceful  would  happen  through  want  of  fore- 
thought and  proper  arrangement.  If  she  had  but  a 
mother  to  whom  she  could  have  recourse  for  in- 
struction !  She  must  get  advice  and  guidance  from 
some  fit  and  discreet  companion ;  but  alas  !  there 
was  not  a  single  fit  and  discreet  person  to  whom 
she  dared  apply  for  the  requisite  information.  She 
could  not  mention  her  anxieties  to  Herrick, — it 
would  absolutely  kill  her  with  shame  to  do  so. 
She  could  not  throw  herself  on  the  charity  of 
Mrs.  Rattlesden,  who  was  said  to  be  such  a  good 
manager,  or  Mrs.  Belstead,  who  had  reared  ten 
children,  or  any  other  of  the  county  ladies  who 
had  entertained  her  with  ceremonious  dinners. 
She  knew  just  nothing  of  them,  except  that  they 
were  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  get  on  with,  or  so 
superior  to  herself  as  she  had  expected  to  find 
them.  To  talk  to  such  persons  about — about — 
"  Oh  !  it  is  too  horrible  even  to  be  thought  of," 
exclaimed  the  panic-struck  lady.  "  I  would  die 
sooner  Vs 

After  many  days  of  acute  mental  distress, 
Bessie  hit  on  a  bright  thought.  "  I  know  the 
person  to  consult :  she's  exactly  the  person,  she 
is  just  as  much  at  her  wits''  end  as  I  am,  and 
she  knows  no  more  than  I  do  what  is  the  right 
course  to  take ;   but  then  she  has  a  person  near 
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her  with  whom  she  can  confer.  We  are  com- 
panions in  trouble;  and  after  screwing  up  my 
courage  I  should  not  mind  so  much  talking  to 
her.  FH  make  her  ask  Mrs.  Stapleton  what  she 
ought  to  do,  and  then  Fll  use  her  instructions." 
But  before  Bessie  could  screw  up  her  courage 
to  address  Emma  on  a  matter  of  common  interest, 
she  was  relieved  of  all  immediate  anxiety  by  a 
sudden  influx  of  counsel  from  quarters  whither  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  her  to  go  for  as- 
sistance. Having  u  taken  her  up"  on  the  occasion 
of  her  engagement,  the  married  ladies  of  the  Bor- 
der took  her  up  again  with  still  greater  cordiality 
now  that  she  had  "  a  claim  upon  the  sympathy 
of  every  gentlewoman  who/''  as  Mrs.  Belstead  of 
Foxbury  cheerfully  observed,  "  had  nursed  and 
buried  children."  Lady  Herriss  of  Heathfield 
Park  wrote  Mrs.  Kingsford,  "  My  dear  young 
friend,  is  your  nursery-door  fitted  with  a  strong 
gate  ?  This  precaution  cannot  be  taken  too 
soon.  Through  neglect  of  it  I  have  known  a 
peerage   extinguished,  and  a  fine  estate  thrown 

into  Chancery "     Mrs.  Naunton  of  Gorsey 

Hay  implored  Mrs.  Kingsford  to  a  avoid  every- 
thing that  was  of  the  nature  of  a  tight  string." 
Mrs.  Battlesden,  with  the  pen  of  warning  and  the 
ink  of  menace,  wrote,  "  Beware,  my  dear  young 
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friend,  of  denying  yourself  anything  that  you 
may  desire  at  this  critical  period  of  your  ex- 
istence." Lady  Bertie  Godsall  spoke  most 
disrespectfully  of  farinaceous  diet  as  "  a  thing 
expressly  invented  for  the  increase  of  infant 
mortality/''  Lady  Heneage  would  be  "  happy 
to  lend  patterns  that  had  been  adopted  in  a 
royal  nursery,  and  were  designed  by  a  court 
physician  and  Rachel  Salt,  the  famous  milliner." 
Instead  of  lacking  advisers  poor  Bessie  was  soon 
embarrassed  by  the  abundance  of  them,  and  was 
fearful  that  her  inability  to  act  upon  half  the 
suggestions  with  which  she  was  inundated  should 
expose  her  to  a  charge  of  self-sufficiency  or  in- 
gratitude. 

As  the  expected  time  drew  nearer  public  ex- 
citement increased.  Parties  of  ladies  were  daily 
seen  to  enter  the  establishment  of  Jonathan 
Fisher,  Upholsterer  and  Cabinetmaker  to  the 
first  families  of  the  Border,  where  a  certain 
state-cradle — bassinet  was  as  yet  a  term  unknown 
to  cradle-makers — was  exhibited  as  the  cradle  for 
the  coming  infant.  Malignant  rumour  even  went 
so  far  as  to  whisper  that  Miss  Babraham  had  en- 
tered Fisher's  shop  by  the  postern  entrance  after 
dark,  and  had  inspected  this  exquisite  cot  by 
candle-light.      Whether   Mrs.    Kingsford   would 
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walk  to  church  or  not — whether  she  was  im- 
prudent in  having  walked  to  church — whether 
morning  service  was  not  too  prolix  and  wearisome 
a  ceremony  for  ladies  in  her  delicate  state  of 
health — these  and  other  like  inquiries  agitated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  borough.  It  was  hoped  that 
it  would  all  be  over,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
Christmas  gaiety :  and  one  raw  December  morn- 
ing, when  Herrick,  very  white  in  the  face  and 
intensely  blue  as  to  his  morning-frock,  which  he 
had  not  stopped  to  cover  with  a  surcoat,  was 
seen  to  run  at  full  speed  from  the  Bank  House 
to  Mr.  Stapleton's  red-brick  dwelling,  it  was 
hoped  by  all  spectators  (with  the  single  exception 
of  Isaac  Donkin,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.)  that  James 
Stapleton  was  "in  the  way" 

On  learning  that  James  Stapleton  was  (e  in 
the  way/"  the  High  Street  hummed  its  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  a  minute  later,  on  seeing  James  walk 
towards  the  Bank  House  arm-in-arm  with  Her- 
rick,  the  High  Street  was  more  than  half  in- 
clined to  cheer  the  doctor  and  his  patient. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Companions  in  Trouble. 


OTWITHSTANDING  their  comeliness 
and  delicacy  and  total  freedom  from 
mascnline  hardness,  the  women  of  the 
Border  enjoy  a  notable  immunity  from  those 
mishaps  which,  in  less  favoured  parts  of  the 
country,  incline  the  young  mother  to  give  hearty 
thanks  for  safe  deliverance  from  a  certain  great 
danger.  Amongst  the  poorer  and  less  refined 
sort  of  Borderers  a  disdainful  pity  is  entertained 
for  the  woman  who  omits  to  laugh  on  hearing 
her  infant's  first  cry,  or  is  so  "  poor  a  thing" 
that  she  can't  a  get  out  to  shop  and  church  by 
the  end  of  her  second  week  f3  and  even  in  the 
houses  of  the  gentry  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of 
childbirth  as  a  clumsy  jest,  rather  than  an  occa- 
sion for  anxious  fear. 

For  centuries  the  subject  has  been  considered 
thus  lightly  in  the  region  where  various  tra- 
ditions represent  the  local  Lucina  as  the  gentlest 
and  most  whimsical  of  mirth-loving  goddesses. 
A   proverb;   current    during    the    Wars    of   the 
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Roses,,  could  be  offered  as  evidence  that  childless 
wives  used  formerly  to  make  pilgrimages  from 
distant  shires  to  the  confluence  of  Windrush  and 
the  Wandle,  in  order  that  by  bathing  in  water 
to  which  the  benignant  Ilithyia  of  the  bordering 
counties  had  imparted  a  peculiar  virtue,  they 
might  obtain  the  desire  of  their  hearts.  At 
Mollineux  there  is  treasured  a  spurious  picture 
and  doubtful  anecdote,  which  represent  the  first 
Sir  Mortimer,  temp.  Jac.  I.,  to  have  taken  part 
in  a  stag-hunt  in  the  second  week  of  his  exis- 
tence. The  artist  would  have  us  believe  that  Sir 
Mortimer's  mother  rode  in  the  chase,  carrying 
her  heir  safely  packed  in  a  silver  tankard  which 
she  held  throughout  the  run  in  her  right  hand. 
How  far  the  tradition,  thus  preserved  by  the 
limner's  craft,  is  worthy  of  credence,  it  would  be 
difficult  at  this  date  to  decide;  but  the  fervour 
with  which  the  toast  of  "  Sir  Mortimer's  Mother" 
is  always  drunk  at  the  dinners  of  the  Border 
Hunt  indicates  that  the  yeomanry  of  the  adjacent 
counties  entertain  no  historic  doubts  concerning 
the  story,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  to  per- 
petuate the  old  Border  notion  that  women  en- 
counter little  pain  and  no  peril  in  discharging 
the  most  important  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
them  in  nature's  economy. 

Not  being  of  the  Border  born,  and  therefore 
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lacking  the  courage  and  physical  advantages  which 
distinguish  its  women  from  the  women  of  less 
favoured  localities,  Bessie  and  Emma,  as  their 
appointed  times  of  trouble  drew  near,  could  not 
command  that  perfect  fearlessness  and  serenity 
which  it  was  the  habit  of  the  ladies  of  Carlton 
Cross  to  feel  and  express  under  similar  circum- 
stances. They  spoke  nothing  to  each  other  of 
their  apprehensions ;  and  even  to  their  husbands 
their  lips  were  closed  respecting  the  fears  that 
grew  stronger  in  their  breasts  as  day  followed 
day,  but  though  their  tongues  were  mute  their 
hearts  held  converse.  By  quiet,  timid,  con- 
fiding, prayerful  looks,  these  two  young  wives 
exchanged  confessions  of  their  anxious  unrest,  of 
their  terrifying  sense  of  utter  helplessness,  and  of 
their  thirst  for  each  other's  sympathy.  Cowards 
no  doubt,  if  compared  with  the  soldier  whose 
nerves  have  been  steadied  by  long  intercourse  with 
danger  :  but  brave  creatures,  notwithstanding  their 
cowardice,  like  young  recruits  marching  side  by 
side  into  action  for  the  first  time,  they  made  no 
talk  about  the  chances  of  the  fray,  but  having 
comforted  one  another  with  the  voiceless  eloquence 
of  burning  eyes,  went  onwards  to  their  fate.  The 
one  thought,  "  I  am  very  glad  that  I  never  allowed 
myself  to  be  jealous  of  her/'  and  the  other  thought, 
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"  She  is  good  and  generous  to  love  me.  Some 
women  in  her  place  would  wish  me  the  darkest 
of  fortunes.  Anyhow,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst  it  will  be  comfort  to  think  that  James  Sta- 
pleton  and  she  are  happy."  And  whilst  they  en- 
tertained these  kindly  feelings  they  began  to 
make  special  prayers  for  each  other,  under  the 
influence  of  an  unselfish  love  that  had  selfish  fear 
for  one  of  its  roots. 

The  High  Street  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the 
Bank  House,  in  order  that  it  might  intercept 
James  Stapleton  on  his  return  to  his  own  door, 
and  learn  from  the  doctor's  own  lips  whether 
Bessie's  child  was  a  boy  or  girl.  Forgetting  that 
Mrs.  Herrick  Kingsford  was  not  of  Border  birth, 
and  might  therefore  be  guilty  of  misbehaviour 
of  which  no  native  of  the  borough  would  be 
guilty,  the  High  Street  felt  but  little  curiosity 
about  the  heroine  of  the  drama  which  occupied 
their  attention.  She  of  course  would  do  well. 
Women,  even  when  they  were  ladies,  always  did 
well  at  such  times.  But  no  one  could  foretell 
the  sex  of  an  unborn  baby  :  and  out  of  its  respect 
to  the  territorial  nature  of  the  Kingsford  family, 
the  High  Street  was  very  anxious  that  the  infant 
should  be  of  the  masculine  gender. 

When  two,  three,  four  hours  had  passed  without 
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a  reappearance  of  the  doctor,  the  High  Street 
showed  signs  of  surprise,  irritation,  bewilderment, 
anxiety.  The  general  hunger  for  intelligence 
from  the  scene  of  action  caused  many  leading 
personages  of  the  borough  to  visit  the  Bank  par- 
lour ;  but  as  neither  Herrick  nor  his  uncle  were 
visible  in  the  said  parlour,  and  as  the  time  had  not 
yet  arrived  when  mere  clerks  could  with  propriety 
be  questioned  about  the  delicate  and  engrossing 
topic,  the  same  leading  personages  hastily  retreated 
from  Kingsford's  outer  office  under  cover  of  ab- 
surdly diaphanous  assertions  that  they  had  dropped 
in  to  see  the  "  head  of  the  firm"  about  "  a  little 
matter  of  business/''  By  the  afternoon  it  was 
rumoured  that  things  were  not  going  on  satisfacto- 
rily at  the  Bank  House.  Before  dark  the  borough 
had  recollected  that  Mrs.  Herrick  Kingsford  was 
a  foreigner,  brought  into  the  Border  from  the 
Lord  only  knows  where  by  old  Cornel  Kilderbee, 
who  had  not  so  much  as  a  single  drop  of  Border 
blood  in  all  his  veins. 

It  was  a  wearisome  and  painful  time  for  Emma, 
whose  heart  was  full  of  trouble  for  her  friend,  and 
whose  agitation  increased  as  hour  after  hour  slowly 
wore  away,  and  still  her  husband  remained  on 
duty  at  the  Bank  House.  Marking  the  signs  of 
her  daughter-in-law's   disquiet,  and  detecting   its 
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cause,  Mrs.  Stapleton  the  elder  had  the  good 
sense  to  leave  her  alone ;  and  Emma  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  her  own  room,  from 
which  she  could  command  a  distant  view  of  the 
windows  through  which  the  light  of  Heaven  came 
to  Bessie's  bed.  In  looking  wistfully  down  the 
High  Street  to  those  distant  curtained  windows, 
behind  which  the  sufferer  suffered,  and  her  doctor 
watched,  Emma  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  which  she  did  not  spend  on  her  knees,  or 
over  the  pages  of  her  Bible :  and  when  night 
closed  in,  and  lights  burnt  cheerfully  in  the  case- 
ments and  shops  and  highways  of  the  borough,  she 
still  continued  to  look  towards  the  no  longer  visible 
house  where  Bessie  lay  between  life  and  death. 

Shortly  before  midnight  she  received  from 
James  a  note,  written  in  pencil,  and  with  signs 
of  haste.  "  I  can't  return.  If  I  left  for  five 
minutes,  and  anything  went  wrong  in  my  absence, 
you  would  never  smile  again.  All  is  not  well ; 
but  things  might  be  worse.  I  will  watch,  and 
you  must  pray." 

After  the  receipt  of  that  brief  note,  Emma 
passed  a  night  of  broken  dreams  and  sleepless- 
ness, and  terrifying  imaginations — a  long  day  of 
hopeless  and  unsatisfied  expectation — when,  just 
as  she  was  beginning  to   dread   that  the  coming 
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would  be  a  repetition  of  the  previous  night,  just 
as  she  was  tempted  to  reproach  James  for  omit- 
ting to  send  her  another  message,  just  as  she  was 
roaming  about  the  house  in  search  of  the  com- 
posure which  had  totally  deserted  her,  the  sound 
of  a  familiar  step  in  her  husband's  consulting- 
room  drew  from  her  a  faint  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, and  caused  her  to  hasten  and  welcome  it. 

At  last  he  had  returned ;  and  before  James 
was  aware  of  her  presence — so  noiselessly  had 
her  quick  feet  stolen  upon  him — she  was  survey- 
ing with  less  of  delight  than  consternation  his 
worn  and  painfully-transfigured  face,  on  which 
the  lamp  threw  a  yellow  light.  For  a  minute 
he  seemed  to  her  the  ghost  of  her  husband,  rather 
than  his  own  stalwart  self;  and  the  smile  which 
flickered  over  his  face,  as  he  recognised  and 
returned  her  scrutiny,  was  so  feeble,  fitful,  and 
altogether  unlike  his  smile  that  she  gave  a  short 
suppressed  cry  of  pain  and  affright. 

"  Shut  the  door,  darling,"  he  whispered, 
hoarsely. 

"  James,  dear  James,  you  do  not  mean  to  say," 
Emma  began,  as  she  approached  him  once  more, 
after  closing  the  door,  "  that  poor  Bessie  is " 

"  No,  no,"  interposed  James,  catching  her 
question  before  she   had  completed  it,  "  not   so 
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bad  as  that — at  least  not  yet.  But  her  little 
boy  is  dead.  He  lived  just  long  enough  to  be 
baptized,  and  then  he  went  to  the  land  whither 
she  will  most  likely  follow  him/'' 

"Does  she  know  that  he  is  dead?"  Emma 
inquired. 

"  We  were  forced  to  tell  her/"  James  answered, 
with  a  shudder.  "  There  was  no  other  course 
open  to  us.  She  insisted  that  her  babe  should 
be  brought  to  her,  and  when  I  told  her  she  must 
wait  till  to-morrow  morning,  because  she  was  so 
weak  that  the  excitement  of  embracing  him 
would  do  her  harm,  she  answered  in  her  old, 
entreating,  protesting  voice — reduced  by  anguish 
to  the  thinnest  plaint  that  ever  came  from  human 
lips — f  James,  I  know  what  that  means.  My  own 
little  babe  wont  cry  again.  I  am  only  a  feeble, 
half-mad  child,  James,  and  I  must  submit  to  be 
managed ;  but  you  should  manage  me  with  the 
truth.  You  shouldn't  say  false  things  to  me/ 
I  told  her  that  Jesus  had  her  little  one  in  his 
arms.  She  asked  very  earnestly  if  he  had  been 
baptized,  and  when  I  had  replied,  '  Yes,  Mr. 
Godsall  was  sent  for/  she  answered  meekly, 
1  Thank  you,  James,  I  was  wrong  to  complain 
about  your  false  speeches/  Another  half  minute, 
and    she  went    off  into  a    fit   of  weeping,   she 
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holding  my  hand  all  the  time  just  as  she  used  to 
hold  it  in  her  long  fever  years  ago.  After  a 
while  I  gave  her  an  opiate,  and  having  put  her 
hand  in  her  husband's,  sat  down  behind  the  cur- 
tain of  her  bed,  intending  to  slip  away  to  you  as 
soon  as  she  fell  asleep.  She  was  so  tranquil 
that  I  thought  she  had  dropped  into  a  slumber 
when  she  surprised  us  by  saying,  '  James,  give 
my  love  to  Emma,  and  tell  her  she  need  not  be 
afraid.  For  weeks  I  have  known  that  one  and 
only  one  of  us  would  suffer  greatly,  and  it  is 
comfortable  to  me  in  my  sorrow  to  know  that 
God's  heavy  touch  wont  be  placed  on  her/  To 
my  entreaty  that  she  would  not  disturb  herself 
by  speaking  any  more  just  then,  she  drew  her 
husband's  hand  to  her  lips,  and,  having  kissed  it, 
said,  ( James,  give  that  kiss  to  Emma.''  In 
another  minute  she  was  asleep ;  and  where  she  will 
awake,  with  us  or  with  her  child,  God  only  knows." 
With  an  effort  James  told  this  pathetic  story 
in  a  voice  that  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
soft,  solemn  voice  in  which  Emma  had  often 
heard  him  speak  under  the  influence  of  compas- 
sion. But  no  sooner  had  he  delivered  Bessie's 
message  than  his  nerve  gave  way,  and  he  abruptly 
turned  aside,  so  that  his  wife  might  not  see  the 
tears  which  he  could  no  longer  repress. 
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"  Dear  wife,"  lie  said,  "  go  away  now.  You 
should  not  see  this  weakness.  You  are  the 
gentlest  of  God's  creatures,  the  bravest  of  women, 
or  you  would  despise  me,  and  hate  her." 

"  Once  or  twice,  perhaps  oftener,  husband," 
Emma  replied,  "  I  have  felt  unkindly  towards 
Bessie,  thinking  it  a  hard  thing  that  you  should 
love  her — a  still  harder  thing  that  she  should  be 
worthy  of  your  love.  But  I  shall  never  feel  so 
again.  It  is  a  strange  thing  for  a  woman  to  say 
to  her  own  husband ;  but  it  is  a  true  thing,  and 
not  wrong  to  be  said  by  me  to  you — and  I  tell  it 

to  you  less  for  your  own  comfort  than  mine 

Don't  send  me  away  till  I  have  spoken  it  to  you." 

His  eyes  and  outstretched  arm  and  calmer 
countenance  encouraging  her  to  remain,  Emma 
knelt  down  at  his  knees,  much  as  a  ten-years-old 
girl  might  kneel  beside  her  father  at  prayer-time  ; 
and  looking  up  into  his  gaze,  she  said,  "  When  I 
married  you,  James,  I  resolved  to  like  her  as 
much  as  ever,  in  spite  of  your  affection,  and  since 
our  marriage  I  have  prayed  God  to  strengthen 
my  resolve  and  my  power  to  act  upon  it.  But 
in  these  last  few  days  I  have  learnt  to  love  her, 
because  of  your  love.  To  my  heart  your  love 
for  me  is  not  more  precious  than  your  love 
for  her." 

VOL.    II.  K 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Only  a  Girl. 


WO  months  later,  when  Emma  watched 
her  first-born  child — the  boy  who  was 
christened  Lemuel  after  his  grandfather 
— she  enjoyed  another  of  that  series  of  felicitous 
occurrences  which  would  have  tempted  her  to 
exult  over  Herrick  Kingsford's  wife,  had  they 
been  rivals  instead  of  friends.  As  she  lay  there 
in  her  quiet  room,  reflecting  on  all  the  unful- 
filled presentiments  of  ill  which  had  troubled  her 
weak  nature,  but  no  longer  troubled  it,  and  con- 
trasting her  own  happiness  with  Bessie's  affliction, 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  James  Stapleton's 
wife  had  not  thought  tenderly  of  the  woman  who 
sent  for  little  Lemuel's  use  that  same  state  cradle 
which  Mr.  Fisher's  cunning  hands  had  specially 
constructed  for  Herrick  Kingsford's  heir.  Nor 
was  it  an  unnatural  combination  of  thoughts 
which,  towards  the  close  of  her  meditations  about 
her  friend's  goodness  and  pitiableness,  raised  a 
bright  blush  in  the  young  mother's  face — a  blush 
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of  wifely  pride,  and  maternal  triumph,  and  com- 
punction for  an  almost  insolent  fancy — as  she 
murmured  to  her  own  heart,  "  If  James  had 
married  her  he  wouldn't  be  the  father  of  that 
beautiful  boy/' 

The  revolution  of  another  year  brought  imper- 
fect consolation  to  Bessie,  and  a  repetition  of 
triumph  to  Emma, — within  the  same  four-and- 
twenty  hours  making  Herrick  Kingsford  a  father, 
and  endowing  James  with  a  second  child — just  a 
week  after  Lady  Bertha  Godsell  gave  birth  to  her 
fourth  child  and  only  daughter.  With  respect 
to  these  three  infants,  who  in  due  course  became 
conspicuous  features  of  Carlton  Cross  society, 
Emma's  first  utterances  were  characteristic  and 
noteworthy.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  Lady 
Bertha's  good  fortune,  Mrs.  James  Stapleton  ob- 
served, "  Of  course,  after  that  regiment  of  noisy 
boys,  Lady  Bertha  must  be  thankful  for  the 
arrival  of  a  girl;  but  one  daughter  amongst  so 
many  sons  is  almost  sure  to  be  over-petted  and 
spoilt."  On  learning  the  sex  of  her  own  child, 
Mrs.  James  Stapleton  remarked,  "  I  am  very  de- 
lighted, and  very  thankful :  it  will  do  Lemuel 
good  to  have  a  little  sister  to  protect  and  be 
proud  of,  and  when  she  has  grown  up  she'll  be  a 
great  comfort  to  me."     On  hearing  that  Bessie's 
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baby  was  also  a  girl,  Mrs.  James  Stapleton  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  lively  regret,  "  Poor  Bessie, 
what  a  disappointment  for  Mr.  Kingsford  \" 

All  which  exclamations  were  in  dne  conrse 
fully  justified — Bertha  Godsall  turning  out  as 
selfish  and  self-willed  a  girl  as  ever  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  amiability  of  temper ;  Millicent 
Stapleton  continuing  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to  her 
mother  long  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  Lemuel's 
favourite  plaything ;  and  Herrick  Kingsford 
making  no  secret  of  his  chagrin  at  having  a 
daughter  when  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  was  going  to  have  a  son  and  heir. 

The  frankness  with  which  Herrick  avowed  this 
disappointment  occasioned  Bessie  a  mortification 
which  she  made  no  attempt  to  put  in  language, 
and  which  her  biographer  cannot  accurately 
describe.  Filled  with  joy  and  gratitude  for  the 
birth  of  her  daughter,  Bessie  looked  for  some 
expression  of  corresponding  satisfaction  from  the 
lips  of  her  husband,  when  he  came  to  congratu- 
late her  on  the  termination  of  her  trouble ;  but 
all  the  response  which  he  gave  her  look  of  glad- 
ness was,  "  That's  right,  darling,  don't  take  it  to 
heart.  Better  luck  next  time.  And  as  for  me, 
I  shall  soon  like  the  little  thing  just  as  much  as 
if  it  were  a  boy."    To  say  that  this  speech  struck 
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her  as  cruel  or  merely  unfeeling  would  be  wrong  ; 
for  she  idolized  her  husband  so  extravagantly  that 
it  was  not  in  her  power  to  condemn  anything  that 
he  said  or  did.  Pure  astonishment  that  he  did 
not  regard  the  matter  with  her  eyes  ;  compunc- 
tion at  her  selfishness  in  allowing  her  own  delight 
to  blind  her  to  the  direction  and  force  of  his 
hopes  ;  a  self-accusatory  thought  that  somehow 
or  other  she  was  blameworthy  in  having  failed  to 
fulfil  his  expectations  ;  compassion  for  the  little 
helpless  creature  who  had  in  some  sort  offended 
her  father  by  being  born  other  than  he  would  have 
had  his  first-born  :  these  were  the  feelings  that 
simultaneously  took  possession  of  her,  resulting 
in  a  sense  of  defeat  and  personal  misdemeanor, 
which  permanently  affected  her  regard,  though  it 
no  way  diminished  her  maternal  tenderness,  for 
her  child. 

If  she  had  been  so  constituted  that  she  could 
have  cherished  a  rebellious  or  resentful  senti- 
ment against  her  husband;  if  she  could  have 
judged  him  as  impartially  as  she  could  have 
judged  another  woman's  husband,  Herrick's  heed- 
less words  would  soon  have  lost  their  edge  and 
poison.  But  being  what  she  was,  she  accepted 
them  as  a  natural  and  reasonable  utterance ;  and 
having  so  taken  them  to  heart  she  made  no  sign. 
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either  then  or  hereafter,  of  trouble  which  they 
occasioned  her.  For  a  minute  she  was  on  the 
point  of  urging  in  her  behalf  that  "  she  could  not 
help  it/'  that  his  happiness  was  the  first  desire  of 
her  heart,  that  everything  which  prevented  the 
attainment  of  that  desire  was  her  misfortune  no 
less  than  his  ;  but  she  was  restrained  from  making 
this  modest  statement  by  the  reflection  that  such 
pleading  might  pain  him  by  revealing  her  own 
pain,  and  might  even  seem  to  imply  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  inconsiderateness  towards  her. 

So  the  simple,  patient  creature,  covered  her 
grief  with  silence,  until  she  had  nerve  enough  to 
say,  "  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  Herrick, 
and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  loving  her, 
although  she  is  only  a  girl/''  And  ere  long  the 
foolish,  reverential  being  contrived  to  persuade 
herself  that  Herrick  was  a  very  generous  and 
magnanimous  fellow  for  not  displaying  a  positive 
aversion  for  the  daughter  who  had,  as  it  were, 
usurped  a  son's  place. 

The  agitation  consequent  upon  this  interview 
with  her  husband  was  visible  to  Bessie's  nurse 
and  doctor,  though  neither  of  them  divined  its 
cause.  Several  times  during  her  period  of  weak- 
ness and  withdrawal  from  society,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  she  fondled  her  babe  :  and  once,  in 
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Herrick's  hearing  and  sight,  she  hugged  the  little 
thing  with  an  almost  dangerous  fervour,  passion- 
ately exclaiming,  as  she  did  so,  "  You  darling — 
my  little  darling,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart — 
all  my  heart — although  you  are  only  a  girl/' 
After  which  outburst  of  maternal  devotion  she 
fell  into  one  of  those  fits  of  hysteric  sobbing 
which  attended  her  tardy  restoration  to  perfect 
health.  Whereupon  Herrick,  poignantly  touched 
by  her  emotion  and  totally  unconscious  that  it 
was  due  to  thoughts  which  he  had  planted  in  her 
breast,  expostulated  with  her  on  her  weakness  in 
thus  yielding  to  vain  regrets,  and  exhibiting  dis- 
content with  the  arrangements  of  Providence. 
With  appropriate  gentleness,  and  yet  with  a  note 
of  severity  in  his  sympathetic  voice,  Herrick 
urged  that  she  must  learn  to  keep  better  com- 
mand over  herself,  out  of  regard  to  the  interest 
which  he  and  her  child  had  in  her  health — out  of 
regard,  also,  to  his  paternal  affection  and  pride, 
which  were  wounded,  not  to  say  outraged,  by 
aught  that  implied  dispraise  of  his  child.  Indeed, 
he  was  very  impressive  and  solemn  :  and  as  Bessie 
liked  above  all  things  to  be  solemnly  addressed 
and  tenderly  admonished  by  her  lord  and  master, 
his  scolding  did  her  a  great  deal  of  good. 

A  few  hours  after  this  pathetic  and  somewhat 
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humorous  scene  Herrick,  during  an  evening  call 
at  Green  Villa,  observed  to  his  uncle  by  marriage, 
"Bessie  is  going  on  so  well  that  Jem  Stapleton 
thinks  she  may  take  a  drive  at  the  beginning  of 
next  week;  but,  poor  girl,  she  frets  about  her 
little  girl  being  only  a  daughter." 

"  Indeed  ! "  rejoined  Cornelius  Kilderbee, 
sharply.  "  Who  put  that  silly  notion  into  her 
head  r 

"  No  one  can  have  suggested  the  thought  to 
her,"  exclaimed  Herrick ;  u  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
she  should  be  disappointed  at  not  having  a  boy." 

"  Your  uncle  would  have  preferred  an  heir  to 
Coote  Hall,  eh?"  inquired  Mr.  Kilderbee,  wasp- 
ishly. 

"  Doubtless,"  assented  Herrick. 

u  And  you  would  rather  have  had  an  heir  ?" 

"  I  am  well  content,  sir,  with  what  has  taken 
place,  though  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  had  set 
my  heart  on  a  son." 

"  Exactly :  and  now  I  am  in  possession  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  !"  responded  Mr.  Kilderbee,  in 
a  jeering  tone  which  warned  the  prudent 
Herrick  that  his  wife's  highly  cantankerous 
uncle  was  in  one  of  his  peevish  and  perverse 
moods. 
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After  puffing  savagely  at  his  churchwarden 
for  a  full  minute,  Cornelius  Kilderbee  observed, 
u  I  suppose,  if  it  had  been  a  boy  you  would  have 
christened  the  child  Hercules  ?" 

"  Or  Cornelius/"  suggested  Herrick,  with 
prompt  courtesy. 

"Bah — no  palaver  \"  answered  Bessie's  uncle, 
with  a  dramatic  expression  of  extreme  disgust  in 
his  purple  face.  "  Your  uncle  meant  it  to  be 
called  Hercules,  so  that  in  due  time  there  might 
be  a  third  Hercules  Kingsford,  Esquire,  of  Coote 
Hall." 

"  I  think  my  uncle  would  have  selected  that 
name,"  assented  Herrick,  who  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  irritate,  wittingly,  his  uncle  by  marriage. 

"  And  you  had  decided  to  christen  the  boy 
Hercules  ?" 

"  Doubtless  I  should  have  had  a  preference 
for  the  family  name.  Hercules  has  been  a 
favourite  name  with  the  Kingsfords  for  genera- 
tions/'' 

"For  generations — you  are  right — it's  on  the 
record.  The  founder  of  the  family,  who  kept  a 
chandler's  shop  in  the  High  Street,  and  rose  to 
be  landlord  of  the  Blue  Falcon  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  was  named  Hercules." 

"  Did  he  act  as  '  my  host  of  the  Blue  Falcon  V 
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The  house  was  his  property;  but  I  uever  knew 
he  was  its  landlord  in  two  senses  of  the  word/' 
said  Herrick,  in  a  voice  that  affected  unconcern 
as  to  the  lowliness  of  this  departed  Kingsford. 

"  I  can  prove  it  by  the  old  ledgers  that  came 
into  my  hands  with  a  lot  of  rubbish  when  I  took 
Nat  Hamilton's  business.  But  still  that's  neither 
here  nor  there  :  only  when  you  Kingsfords  begin 
to  crow,  I  like  to  remind  you  that  you  weren't 
always  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  that's  all.  Let's 
talk  about  my  girl's  child." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir." 

"  Since  it's  a  girl  you  can't  name  it  Hercules." 

"  I  suppose  we  could.  I  have  heard  of  men 
being  christened  Mary  and  Ann,  and  of  a  young 
lady  who  was  named  John.  But  still  neither  I 
nor  my  uncle  would  wish  to  have  a  Miss  Hercules 
in  the  family." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  to  call  her  ?" 

"'Pon  my  honour,  sir,  we  have  not  thought 
about  the  matter.  I  shall  be  pleased  with  any 
name  for  her  that  you  and  Bessie  may  decide 
upon;  and  I  am  sure  that  Bessie  will  like  any 
name  for  which  you  may  have  a  preference." 

"I  may  name  her?"  Cornelius  Kilderbee  ex- 
claimed, quickly,  his  black  eyes  kindling  as  he 
put  the  inquiry. 
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"  Certainly,  sir." 

"  Then  the  child  shall  be  called  Geraldine." 

"  A  very  pretty  name — a  charming  name.  Is 
it  a  family  name  on  yonr  side  of  the  house  V3 

Slowly  and  with  a  peculiar  intonation  that 
was  both  cynical  and  pathetic,  the  old  man 
answered — "  Bessie's  grandmother  was  named 
Geraldine,  and  once  upon  a  time  I  loved  her 
— although  she  was  only  a  girl" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Olive  Branches  :  Five  to  One. 

EITHER  the  better  luck  nor  the  "  next 
time/'   for  which  Herrick    admonished 
Bessie    to    be    hopeful,    was    quick    in 
coming. 

Year  followed  year,  and  to  his  great  chagrin 
Herrick  found  himself  without  a  second  child  ; 
and  his  mortification  at  his  untoward  fortune 
was  not  diminished  by  the  sight  of  Mrs.  James 
Stapleton's  brood  of  comely  children,  who  rapidly 
growing  in  number  and  beauty  were  allowed  by 
all  impartial  judges  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
promising  family  of  infants  within  twelve  miles 
of  Carlton  Cross.  Had  these  young  people  been 
of  the  less  worthy  sex  Herrick  would  have  re- 
garded his  friend's  well-furnished  quiver  without 
envy;  it  is  even  possible  that  he  would  have 
found  a  malicious  pleasure  in  observing  how 
sadly  dear  old  Jem  was  overdone  with  girls ;  but 
the  contrast  of  his  own  solitary  child  and  his 
friend's  prolific  nursery  was  especially  distasteful 
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to  him  from  the  fact  that,  whilst  Coote  Hall 
wanted  an  heir  in  the  youngest  generation  of 
Kingsfords,  James  Stapleton  had  but  a  single  girl 
to  four  boys. 

Lemuel  and  Millicent  were  followed  by  Geof- 
frey, Ambrose,  and  James ;  a  party  increased  after 
an  interval  of  some  years  by  the  addition  of  two 
girls,  Prissie  (short  for  Priscilla)  and  Emma. 
This  was  James  Stapleton's  progeny;  the  five 
eldest  of  them  constituting  that  group  of  gracious 
large-eyed  baims  who  made  their  appearance  in 
Carlton  Cross  before  Mrs.  James  Stapleton  had 
fully  completed  her  sixth  year  of  married  life. 

"  You  fortunate  woman  V  Bessie  exclaimed  to 
her  friend  on  Geoffrey's  arrival  in  the  Stapleton 
nursery.  "  I  love  you  too  much  to  envy  you : 
no,  that's  not  true,  for  I  do  envy  you  ;  I  can't  help 
envying  you,  for  Herrick  does  so  want  a  son." 

A  year  later,  when  Ambrose  had  opened  his 
large  blue  eyes,  Bessie's  congratulatory  speech 
contained  no  allusion  to  Herrick's  longing  and 
her  own  disappointment ;  and  the  same  reticence 
was  maintained  by  Mrs.  Kingsford  when  she 
gratified  Emma  by  expatiating  on  the  delicate 
roundness  and  harmonious  proportions  of  the 
infantile  Jemmy's  face  and  form. 

"But  her  silence  affected  me  more  than  any 
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words  could  have  done/'  Mrs.  James  Stapleton  re- 
marked to  her  husband,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed 
almost  as  much  of  womanly  triumph  as  of  womanly 
commiseration;  "for  you  see,  James,  when  she 
had  done  admiring  our  Jemmy  in  her  sweet, 
enthusiastic,  natural  way,  and  when  really  there 
was  nothing  more  for  her  to  say  in  the  way  of 
praise,  she  fell  speechless  all  of  a  sudden,  and  a 
cloud  came  down  upon  her  face,  which  made  me 
feel — what  she  was  thinking  about,  and  how  very 
much  she  was  to  be  pitied." 

Whereupon  Emma's  husband  replied,  "  Ah  ! 
it's  a  cruel  disappointment  to  Kingsford  to  be 
without  an  heir  !  What  wouldn't  he  give,  Emma, 
to  be  the  father  of  such  a  stunner  as  our  Lemuel, 
or  such  a  rip  as  our  Geoffrey,  or  such  a  bright- 
eyed  rogue  as  our  Ambrose,  or  such  an  armful  of 
a  boy  as  our  Jemmy."  To  which  outburst  of  fa- 
therly pride,  Emma — playing  the  hypocrite,  in  or- 
der that  her  innocent  hypocrisy  might  stimulate 
James  to  still  more  emphatic  exhibitions  of  pater- 
nal insolence — observed  in  that  peculiar  tone  of 
reproachful  entreaty,  by  which  women  know  how 
to  provoke  the  evil  against  which  they  verbally 
protest.  "  Don't  exult  over  them,  James, — I  mean, 
over  Mr.  Kingsford.  It  is  not  for  us  who  are  so 
richly  favoured  to  triumph  over  those  who   are 
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less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  Nothing  would 
delight  me  more  than  to  know  that  Mr.  Kingsford 
would  not  live  another  year  in  his  present  dissa- 
tisfaction. For  Bessie's  sake  I  should  be  delighted." 

James  was  altogether  of  his  wife's  opinion.  She 
had  spoken  with  her  usual  right  feeling.  It  was 
not  for  them  to  triumph  over  the  failures  and 
misfortunes  of  their  nearest  friends.  As  far  as 
Bessie  was  concerned,  Heaven  knew  that  James 
Stapleton  wished  her  a  brimming  measure  of 
happiness  :  but  still,  every  man  ought  to  recognise 
the  reasons  that  he  had  for  thankfulness.  And 
having  thus  put  himself  in  accord  with  Christian 
principle,  and  provided  against  every  chance  of 
misconstruction,  the  surgeon  prolonged  a  conversa- 
tion, which  might  be  quoted  as  evidence  that  such 
amiable  and  conscientious  persons  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Stapleton  did  not  relish  their  cup  of  hap- 
piness the  less  because  it  surpassed  in  quantity 
and  excellence  of  kind  the  prosperity  which  the 
Ruler  of  human  affairs  had  seen  fit  to  bestow  on 
their  nearest  neighbours  and  most  intimate  friends. 

Stranger  still,  portions  of  that  private  conver- 
sation might  be  adduced  in  testimony  that, 
notwithstanding  his  fervent  sympathy  with  every 
emotion  of  Bessie's  guileless  breast,  and  not- 
withstanding   his    poignant    sorrow  for   the  one 
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great  grief  that  embittered  her  otherwise  happy 
life,,  James  Stapleton  prized  his  own  felicity  none 
the  less,  because  the  like  of  it  had  been  denied  to 
the  woman  who  in  no  respect  was  less  dear,  in 
one  respect  was  far  dearer  to  his  heart,  than  the 
mother  of  those  five  children  of  whom  he  was  so 
inordinately  proud. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  passing  Bell. 

HILST  the  mysterious  and  resistless 
powers  which  cover  the  earth  with  living 
forms  and  perpetually  renew  the  elements 
of  its  loveliness  were  thus  putting  new  actors 
upon  the  stage  of  our  ancient  Border  town,  no 
cessation  or  abatement  of  industry  marked  the 
insidious  action  of  those  equally  mysterious  and 
resistless  forces  to  which  men,  looking  at  their 
manifestations  and  result,  have  given  the  names — 
Decay  and  Death. 

No  morning  brought  blither  spirit  and  stronger 
life  to  James  Stapletou's  children,  that  was  not 
fraught  with  dejection  and  weariness  and  mortal 
lassitude  for  aged  spectators  of  their  blooming 
beauty  and  rapid  growth.  The  same  sun  in  which 
Millicent  and  Geraldine  and  Bertie  alternately 
basked  and  played,  was  a  cold  and  cheerless  light 
to  eyes  that,  dim  with  sorrow  and  consuming 
years,  could  no  longer  mark  the  similitudes  and 
differences,  the  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  natural 
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scenery.  The  frosty  air  that  made  Lemuel's  round 
cheeks  glow  with  warmth  and  tingle  with  delight, 
drove  old  people  shivering  to  warm  rooms,  or  laid 
them  in  cold  graves.  Never  a  day  passed  in  which 
the  boy  found  his  limbs  more  pliant  and  manage- 
able, his  spirit  more  averse  to  physical  indolence, 
his  appetite  keener  for  boisterous  action,  that  was 
not  also  a  day  in  which  some  veteran  of  his  acquain- 
tance found  stiffening  joints  more  stiff,  exertion 
more  fatiguing,  existence  more  burdensome  and 
woful. 

Thus  operates  the  sublime  and  awful  machine 
of  which  each  living  thing  is  at  the  same  time  a 
product  and  a  part — never  resting  from  its  two- 
fold labour  of  renewal  and  destruction,  but  ever 
at  one  steady  and  immutable  speed,  consuming 
that  which  it  has  brought  into  existence,  and 
creating  that  which  it  will  destroy.  Whilst  the 
young  eagerly  claim  their  inheritance  of  life,  and 
take  possession  of  its  unstable  powers  and  tran- 
sient joys,  the  old  relinquish  its  perplexing 
responsibilities  and  many  griefs,  not  without 
thankfulness  for  their  dismissal  from  a  tedious 
warfare  wherein  victory  differs  but  little  from 
defeat.  It  is  the  old  way  of  life  and  death,  con- 
cerning which  the  writer  of  this  trivial  story  is  at 
all  times  so  little  disposed  to  moralize  before   a 
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crowd,  that  he  would  on  the  present  occasion  have 
avoided  the  somewhat  melancholy  theme  if  the 
exigencies  of  his  task  had  not  required  him  to 
notice  some  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  time 
in  the  oldest  borough  of  the  Border  counties. 

The  time  came  when  Archdeacon  Howlett's 
energetic  and  dignified  daughter  was  arrayed  by 
reverential  hands  for  a  resting-place,  provided  for 
her  in  the  cloisters  of  Carlton  Church,  hard  by 
the  graves  of  her  husband's  ancestors,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Howlett  family  who  in  ancient 
days  held  place  amongst  the  fathers  of  the  town. 
Her  life  had  known  something  of  trouble :  but 
happier  than  most  of  her  sex  she  escaped  affliction 
in  her  youth  and  earlier  womanhood,  and  after 
surviving  the  adversities  of  maturer  life,  closed  a 
not  unprofitable  career  in  contentment  with  her 
circumstances,  and  better  still,  in  lively  content- 
ment with  herself.  Of  her  concluding  years  the 
great  triumph  was  her  son's  marriage,  on  which 
event  she  had  good  reason  to  congratulate  herself, 
since  it  fulfilled  in  every  respect  the  intentions 
of  its  principal  contriver.  That  another  such 
mother  and  daughter-in-law  as  Mrs.  Stapleton 
and  her  son's  wife  never  existed,  the  historian 
of  their  harmonious  intercourse  does  not  venture 
to  assert :   but  no  record  exists  of  a  case  where 
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two  ladies  standing  in  the  most  delicate  and 
perilous  of  all  domestic  relationships  have  dwelt 
together  on  equally  felicitous  terms.  Whether 
the  marriage  would  have  turned  out  so  well  for 
the  elder  Mrs.  Stapleton  if  it  had  been  altogether 
effected  by  her  own  high  hand;  whether  she 
would  have  been  so  fervently  grateful  for  her 
son's  happiness  if  certain  events  set  forth  in 
earlier  pages  of  this  work  had  not  roused  in  her 
breast  a  painful  and  not  unreasonable  fear  that 
he  was  doomed  to  life-long  wretchedness;  and 
whether  her  thankfulness  at  the  disappointment 
of  this  gloomy  apprehension  did  not  beneficially 
influence  Mrs.  Stapleton's  opinion  of  and  conduct 
towards  her  daughter-in-law,  rendering  her  a  far 
less  exacting  and  more  considerate  mother-in-law 
than  she  would  otherwise  have  been — are  questions 
that  need  not  be  discussed.  So  also  there  is 
no  need  to  inquire  whether  Mrs.  Stapleton's 
exemplary  demeanour  to  the  daughter-in-law  of 
her  choice,  was  not  partly  due  to  a  steadily 
progressing  diminution  of  physical  energy.  It  is 
enough  to  state  a  fact  that,  besides  being  highly 
creditable  to  both  women,  directly  militates 
against  certain  popular  theories  respecting  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  feminine  nature. 
Living    to    see    James    Stapleton's    first    five 
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children,  she  made  so  lasting  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  Lemuel  and  his  sister  Millie,  that 
they  remember,  or  rather  for  accuracy's  sake  let  us 
say  they  believe  that  they  remember,  the  rustling 
of  her  impressive  silk  dresses,  the  whiteness  of  her 
lace  falls,  and  the  smiles  which  their  infantile 
curiosity  or  reasonings  used  to  raise  upon  her 
dainty  features.  Lemuel  is  certain  that  he  dis- 
tinctly recollects  the  mingled  gravity  and  acuteness 
that  distinguished  his  grandmother's  countenance 
when  she  devoted  an  hour  to  a  reperusal  of  one  of 
those  heavy  folios  which  formed  part  of  his  great- 
grandfather Howlett's  library.  Millie  is  no  less 
positive  that  she  retains  a  clear  memory  of  the 
words,  voice,  and  look  with  which  her  grand- 
mother gave  her  a  particular  lavender-bag  and  a 
highly  gilt  Prayer-book  on  the  completion  of  her 
fourth  year.  But  not  more  to  Lemuel  and 
Millie,  who  thus  believe  themselves  to  recollect 
one  whom  they  most  probably  have  forgotten, 
than  to  the  three  younger  children, — who  frankly 
acknowledge  that  their  father's  mother  is  nothing 
to  their  personal  knowledge,  save  a  name  insepa- 
rably associated  with  an  execrably  bad  portrait 
of  a  stiffly  chokered  and  pompously  becapped 
lady,  which  their  father  persists  in  regarding  as 
an  inimitable  and  precious  work  of  art, — was  Mrs. 
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Stapleton  the  elder  ere  her  departure  to  another 
world  an  affectionate  and  authoritative  guardian. 
They  were  the  last  patients  who  benefited  by  her 
medical  skill ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  good 
understanding  which  existed  without  intermission 
or  disturbance  between  Emma  and  her  husband's 
mother,  was  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the 
former  lady's  implicit  confidence  in  Mrs.  Staple- 
ton's  familiarity  with  children's  ailments,,  and  in 
her  competence  to  prescribe  for  them  under  every 
combination  of  circumstances  not  involving  serious 
danger. 

To  the  last  James's  mother  made  a  vigorous 
struggle  with  forces  that  steadily  exhausted  her 
nervous  energy,  and  gradually  obliterated  the 
last  faint  traces  of  her  beauty.  Not  until  the 
battle  had  been  almost  won  did  she  admit  to 
herself  the  desperate  nature  of  her  position ;  and 
even  when  she  could  no  longer  disguise  from  her 
own  judgment  the  dismal  significance  of  her 
symptoms,  she  did  her  best  to  blind  her  children 
to  the  rapid  progress  of  her  decay.  Even  to 
James,  who  knew  by  the  exercise  of  his  trained 
eyes,  and  from  the  revelations  of  the  stethoscope 
the  exact  state  of  her  case,  she  was  in  some  sort  a 
hypocrite, — magnifying  the  benefit  which  she 
derived  from  palliatives ;    persisting  in    her   old 
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hours,  although  he  urged  her  to  spend  more  time 
in  bed ;  obstinately  rebelling  against  his  endea- 
vours to  convince  her  that  she  was  an  invalid. 

To  the  surprise  of  her  neighbours,  who  had 
conceived  a  sympathetic  pride  in  her  courageous 
resistance  to  Time,  and  slightly  sooner  than 
James  had  inwardly  predicted,  this  uneven  con- 
test between  a  fragile,  aged  woman  and  the  uni- 
versal conqueror  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  after 
a  paralytic  seizure,  followed  by  a  few  days  of 
painless  decline  and  perfect  consciousness. 

Beneath  the  same  ceiling,  to  which  she  had 
raised  prayerful  eyes  in  the  illnesses  of  long- 
buried  years;  alternately  dozing  and  waking 
between  the  same  four  walls  that  had  surrounded 
her  nightly  slumbers  throughout  her  married  life 
and  long  widowhood;  during  her  moments  of 
wakefulness  serenely  sensible  of  the  nearness  of 
death,  at  other  times  sleeping  calmly  as  a  child 
might  sleep  ;  she  spent  those  final  hours  in  a  sin- 
gular tranquillity, — reviewing  the  pleasures  of  dis- 
tant girlhood;  gazing  into  the  imagined  faces  of 
men  and  women  and  children  who  died  when 
she  was  a  school-child;  experiencing  an  intense 
though  undeclared  joy  whenever  her  husband 
seemed  to  stand  over  her  bed ;  watching  the 
solicitous  countenances  of  her  sons  and  daughter, 
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who,  coming  and  going  like  the  unsubstantial 
creatures  of  a  dream,  approached  her  bedside 
with  noiseless  steps,  and  after  regarding  her  with 
silent  interest,  retreated  from  her  presence  as 
inaudibly  as  they  had  entered  it.  The  game  of 
life  was  at  an  end  for  her,  and  she  knew  it ;  and 
instead  of  shrinking  from  her  manifest  doom, 
she  found  the  process  of  dying  a  luxurious  and 
blissful  experience,  and  rejoiced  in  the  know- 
ledge that  when  the  bliss  of  dying  should  be  over 
there  would  be  a  permanent  repose  for  her  van- 
quished spirit  and  weary  limbs. 

Shortly  before  her  last  breath  she  became 
delirious,  muttering  incoherent  words  that  proved 
her  to  be  thinking  wildly  of  old  times  and  com- 
panions :  and  just  ere  the  destroyer  laid  his  last 
cold  touch  upon  her,  the  fancies  of  her  brain 
seemed  to  dwell  upon  the  exertions  by  which  she 
believed  herself  to  have  kept  her  husband's  prac- 
tice together,  and  educated  her  children. 

"  James/'  she  observed  with  noticeable  dis- 
tinctness, making  an  effort  to  raise  herself  on  her 
pillow,  "  I  have  left  you  a  good  practice  ;  mind 
and  keep  it." 

A  minute  later,  Emma  drew  her  husband  away 
from  the  room  where  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  for  his  attendance,  and  as  he  submitted  to 
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her  control  she  said  in  a  voice  that  planted  her 
acceptable  words  deep  in  his  heart,  "  Husband, 
she  has  left  me  a  good  example,  and  I  will  do 
my  best  to  follow  it.** 

At  this  date  the  borough  in  which  she  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  her  numerous  days  contains 
but  few  persons  who  distinctly  recollect  Arch- 
deacon Howlett's  favourite  daughter  :  but  it  com- 
prises at  least  one  home  in  which  her  memory  is 
venerated,  and  her  name  has  become  a  household 
word  for  feminine  grace,  dignity,  intelligence,  and 
virtue.  Knowing  her  weaknesses  as  well  as  her 
strength  and  goodness,  cognizant  of  the  alloy  of 
petulance  and  selfishness  and  arrogant  temper  that 
qualified  the  finer  metal  of  her  disposition,  readers 
of  this  story  will  perhaps  feel  a  momentary  incli- 
nation to  smile  at  this  romantic  estimate  of  a 
woman  who  certainly  had  her  full  share  of  the 
defects  of  our  imperfect  nature.  But  on  second 
thoughts  they  will  be  less  ready  to  deride  than  ad- 
mire an  illustration  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sacred 
of  those  domestic  affections  which  give  the  present 
its  brightest  poetry,  and  are  the  unextinguishable 
lamps  by  which  the  student  best  explores  the 
darkest  and  most  cheerless  chambers  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  Hercules  Kingsford  the  Elder  makes 
a  Discovery  that  dies  with  him. 

|T  devolves  upon  the  writer  of  this  narra- 
tive to  notice  the  death  of  another  impor- 
tant personage  who  preceded  the  elder 
Mrs.  Stapleton  to  the  undiscovered  country  by 
something  more  than  five  full  years,  causing  by 
his  departure  a  social  vacuum  which  was  more 
readily  supplied  than  the  complimentary  jour- 
nalists of  the  Border  counties  predicted. 

By  no  one  was  the  untimely  death  of  Bessie's 
first-born  child  more  acutely  felt  than  by  her 
uncle-in-law,  who  regarded  the  disappointment 
of  his  longing  for  an  heir  in  the  second  genera- 
tion as  a  personal  injury  which  he  was  justified 
in  resenting  upon  the  mother,  her  doctor,  his 
nephew,  and  divers  other  persons  whom,  so  far  as 
this  particular  mishap  was  concerned,  it  was  his 
humour  to  regard  less  as  fellow- sufferers  than  as 
successful  conspirators  against  his  peace  of  mind. 
A  notion  possessed  him  that  the   calamity  would 
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have  been  avoided  if  Herrick  had  not  taken  his 
wife  for  a  wet  drive  on  a  particular  afternoon  when 
he,  the  omniscient  proprietor  of  Coote  Hall  and 
head  of  Kingsford's  Bank,  had  foretold  a  violent 
fall  of  rain.  By  exposing  Bessie  to  this  storm, 
Herrick  had  caused  her  to  catch  a  cold  which 
was  the  principal,  if  not  sole  cause  of  the  ensuing 
disaster ;  whence  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
accountable  for  the  family  misfortune.  By  a 
similar  process  of  reasoning  Hercules  Kingsford 
the  elder  satisfied  himself  that  Bessie  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  destruction  of  his  nephew's 
heir,  because  she,  weakly  yielding  to  her  hus- 
band's importunity,  had  permitted  him  to  drive 
her  into  the  teeth  of  the  predicted  shower.  As 
for  James  Stapleton  and  the  nurse  ;  in  the  elder 
Mr.  Kingsford's  eyes,  they  were  officially  respon- 
sible for  all  that  had  transpired,  and  justly  cen- 
surable as  trusted  officers  in  whose  hands  an  im- 
portant enterprise  had  miscarried. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  affair,  the  head  of  the 
Kingsfords  consoled  himself  by  reprimanding 
each  of  the  offenders  in  turn.  He  swore  at  the 
nurse,  and  jingling  a  handful  of  loose  cash  in 
each  of  his  breeches-pockets,  informed  her  that  if 
the  boy  had  lived  he  would  have  given  her  five 
guineas,  whereas  under  existing  circumstances  he 
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would  see  her  in  the  hottest  of  hot  quarters  be- 
fore he  gave  her  five  farthings.  In  the  same 
considerate  and  gentlemanlike  spirit  he  growled 
out  to  James  Stapleton  that  he  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  report  attributed  the  blunder  to  his 
blundering.  To  Herrick  he  testily  observed, 
"Now,  sir,  you  see  that  I  was  right  when  I  told 
you  not  to  drench  your  wife  to  the  skin/''  Hav- 
ing prepared  a  caustic  insult  for  his  nephew's 
wife,  the  unfeeling  old  ruffian — partly  because  he 
was  softened  by  the  sadness  of  her  white  face, 
and  partly  because  it  was  his  habit  to  be  courteous 
to  women — found  himself  unable  to  deliver  the 
shaft  which  he  had  pointed  and  poisoned  for  her 
breast.  "  Humph  V  he  muttered,  when  he  ob- 
served the  change  which  grief  and  bodily  pain 
had  wrought  in  the  patient  creature,  "you've 
been  punished  more  than  enough,  so  I'll  say  no 
more  about  it.1*  After  which  singular  salutation, 
whereby  Bessie  was  not  a  little  startled  and  per- 
plexed, the  banker  abruptly  resumed  that  suavity 
and  deferential  demeanour  which  ordinarily  con- 
cealed his  unamiable  qualities  from  superficial 
observers,  and  had  more  than  once  goaded  the 
cynical  Mr.  Kilderbee  into  saying,  with  less  cha- 
rity than  truth,  "  Hercules  Kingsford  is  coated 
with  a  thin  veneering  of  gentility,  but  the  real 
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wood  out  of  which  he  is  made  is  the  true  old 
British  blackguard." 

Notwithstanding  the  relief  which  he  derived 
from  distributing  reproof  on  the  manifest  and 
wilful  workers  of  his  discomfort,  Mr.  Kingsford's 
chagrin  brought  on  his  spring  gout  at  least  a 
month  before  its  usual  period  of  recurrence,  and 
so  greatly  aggravated  the  violence  of  its  attack 
that  James  Stapleton  was  no  less  astonished  than 
many  unscientific  watchers  of  the  old  man's 
health  when  the  banker  rallied  on  the  approach 
of  midsummer,  and  exhibited  throughout  the 
ensuing  autumn  his  customary  vigour.  In  some 
degree  this  startling  recovery  was  due  to  a 
renewal  of  hope  occasioned  by  Bessie's  state  of 
health ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  good  effects 
of  that  revival  of  pleasant  anticipations,  was  the 
injury  consequent  on  the  shock  which  he  sus- 
tained on  learning  that  after  all  his  prayers  and 
longing  Herrick's  child  was  only  a  girl.  On 
this  repetition  of  disaster  his  heart  sank  within 
him.  The  blow  was  all  the  more  cruel  because 
there  was  no  one  whom  he  could  hold  account- 
able for  the  disarrangement  of  his  schemes. 

On  hearing  that  Cornelius  Kilderbee  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  sex  of  the  little  stranger,  it  com- 
forted him   for  the   moment   to  grumble,  "  No 
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doubt :  whatever  hurts  me  pleases  him.  And 
why  should  that  old  radical  feel  for  me  in  such 
a  matter  ?  He  never  had  a  family  to  be  proud 
of."  To  Herrick's  suggestion  that  Mr.  Kilder- 
bee's  fondness  for  little  Geraldine  might  be 
regarded  as  an  additional  security  that  he  would 
fulfil  his  promise  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
his  estate,  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  nothing 
stronger  than  mere  spoken  words  to  bequeath  to 
his  niece's  husband,  the  old  banker  shrewdly  ob- 
served, "  Don't  raise  your  hopes,  sir.  He  doted 
on  the  little  brat  to  spite  me,  and  it's  not  unlikely 
that  he'll  favour  her  to  vex  you."  But  the  utter- 
ance of  these  and  other  amiable  speeches  afforded 
his  pain  no  permanent  alleviation ;  and  the 
banker  became  day  by  day  more  irritable  and 
more  despondent,  weaker  in  body  and  wilder  in 
his  fractiousness. 

When  the  exacerbation  of  his  mental  distemper 
had  kept  him  for  some  weeks  in  restlessness  and 
fever,  his  old  enemy  made  a  final  assault  on  a 
broken  constitution  :  and  the  rumour  went  round 
about  Carlton  Cross  that  Mr.  Kingsford  would 
never  again  be  seen  riding  his  stout  black  cob 
along  the  by-road  from  Coote  to  the  borough. 

In  due  course,  but  not  until  disease  and  the 
master  of  Coote   Hall  had  maintained   a   grim 
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straggle  through  two  full  months,  the  event 
justified  the  whisperings  of  rumour,  who,  let  it 
be  here  remarked,  is  by  no  means  such  a  lying 
jade  and  false  prophetess  as  popular  prejudice 
proclaims  her. 

As  the  exhaustion  of  his  powers  grew  more 
complete,  the   invalid   craved  for   stimulants   of 
every   kind  :  for   hotter  spices   in  his   food,  for 
stronger  spirit  in  his  cordials,  for  brighter  light 
upon   the  walls   that   surrounded   his   bed.      He 
complained   that  his   brandy   was   watered,  that 
malignant  tormentors  deprived  his  Cayenne  and 
curries   of  their  exhilarating  heat,  that   his  ser- 
vant persisted  in  shutting  out  the  sun  by  day  and 
extinguishing  the   candles  at  night.      But  it  was 
with  respect  to  light  that  he  was  most  unreason- 
able and  insatiable.     To  gratify  his  appetite  for 
this   particular  stimulant,  his   room   during   the 
hours  of  darkness  was  illumined  by  wax-candles, 
as  though  it  were  a  scene  of  rejoicing  instead  of 
a  chamber  of  sickness  :  and  hence   it  came   to 
pass  that  when  he   opened  his  eyes  from  a  doze, 
shortly  before   his  dissolution,  they  were   struck 
by  the   excessive   brilliance,  or,  as  he  termed  it, 
"  cheerfulness  of  the  scene." 

"This    is    cheerful/'    he    murmured,    faintly, 
"  very  cheerful." 
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After  this  expression  of  approval  he  added,  in 
the  same  low  monotone,  "  The  grave  is  not  dark. 
I  feared  it  would  be  dark,  but  it  is  bright  and 
cheerful ;  death  is  very  comfortable." 

Fearing  to  break  his  singular  and  pleasurable 
illusion  James  and  Herrick,  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, stood  motionless — the  surgeon  on  one,  and 
Herrick  on  the  other  side  of  the  dying  man. 

Slowly  the  old  man  carried  his  gaze  round 
the  room  until  it  rested  on  James,  when — a  look 
of  perplexity  and  alarm  suddenly  replacing  the 
air  of  satisfaction  which  had  momentarily  per- 
vaded his  countenance — he  asked  as  quickly  as 
his  trembling  lips  could  be  made  to  form  the 
words — "  How  is  this,  Stapleton  ?  you  here  ?  Are 
you  dead  too  ? — or — or — am  I  still  alive  ?" 

"  That's  right,  sir ;  you  know  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you ;  but  where  are  you  V 

"At  Coote  Hall,  Mr.  Kingsford;  this  is  your 
own  house — your  own  room,  and  these  are  the 
candles  you  like  to  have  burning  about  you." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  responded  the  faint  voice  with  an 
air  of  intelligence  and  satisfaction.  After  a 
pause  it  added,  quaveringly,  "  It  was  a  strange 
fancy,  Stapleton,  but  I  thought  that  I  was — that 
I  was — you  know  ?" 

"  I  understand  you,  sir." 
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For  five  minutes  or  more  Hercules  Kingsford 
the  Elder  reclined  upon  his  wall  of  pillows, 
breathing  heavily  and  meditating  on  his  remark- 
able discovery  that  he  was  still  alive.  After 
that  interval  of  time,  delivering  himself  of  the 
result  of  his  cogitations,  the  feeble  shadow  of  his 
egotistic  and  arrogant  self  observed  with  pathetic 
childishness — 

"  I  am  Hercules  Kingsford,  Esquire,  of  Coote 
Hall  ?" 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  sir,"  James  Stapleton 
assented,  catching  from  the  dying  man's  voice 
his  desire  for  a  reply  to  his  remark. 

"  I  am  Hercules  Kingsford,  Esquire,  banker, 
of  Carlton  Cross  ?" 

"  Banker,  of  Carlton  Cross,  exactly  so." 
"  I  am  a  magistrate  for  two  counties  ?" 
"  For  two  counties,"  James  Stapleton  chimed  in. 
"And   you,"    continued  the  patient,  nodding 
with   delight   at   his    own   sagacity,  "  are  James 
Stapleton,  son  of  my  old  friend  Lemuel  Stapleton, 
and  almost  as  good  a  doctor  as  your  father?" 
"  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  Mr.  Kingsford." 
Another    pause,     during    which    the    banker 
gathered  up   some   more  of  his  wandering  wits 
for    a    still    more    impressive  display  of   human 
intelligence ;    at   the   close    of  which  search  for 
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wool-gatherers,  his  eye  falling  on  Herrick,  he 
remarked,  "  That's  my  nephew  ?" 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  Herrick  assented,  taking  upon 
himself  the  labour  of  response. 

"  I  was  not  speaking  to  you,  sir/'  retorted  the 
uncle,  with  sudden  querulousness.  "  Don't  inter- 
rupt us — I  and  my  doctor  are  conversing/' 

Whereupon  Herrick  retreated  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  old  man's  bed. 

"  I  was  saying,"  resumed  the  patient ;  "  let 
me  see — I  was  saying " 

"  That  Herrick  was  your  nephew." 

"To  be  sure,  Stapleton;  he  is  my  nephew, 
and  my  heir." 

"  So  I  have  understood." 

"The  Kingsfords  are  the  first  family — alto- 
gether the  first  family — of  the  borough  ?" 

"  The  leading  and  most  influential  family  in 
Carlton  Cross." 

"  And  they  are  one  of  the  Border  families — 
one  of  the  county  families.  I  am  in  the  Com- 
mission for  two  counties." 

Again  James  Stapleton  expressed  concurrence. 

"  I  am  Hercules  Kingsford,  Esquire,  of  Coote 
Hall,  J. P.  for  two  English  counties,  and  banker, 
of  Carlton  Cross.  I  am  the  first  man  in  the 
borough,"  continued  the  faint  voice,  gasping  for 
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hard  life  as  it  grew  less  intelligible ;  "  and  I  am 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Border  gentry;  but  my 
nephew,  Hercules  Kingsford's  nephew,  will  be  a 
greater  man  than — I  say,  my  nephewll  greater 
than — phew'll  greater — ah." 

"  Herri ck,"  observed  James  Stapleton  promptly, 
but  without  haste,  speaking  in  one  of  his  grave 
tones,  and  under  the  influence  of  emotions  roused 
by  the  presence  of  death,  addressing  his  old  com- 
panion by  the  old  familiar  diminutive  of  his  name, 
"  it  is  all  over,  he  won't  speak  to  us  again.  You 
must  go  now  :  go  away  and  send  Marshall." 

Without  a  word  of  reply  Herrick  quitted  the 
room  in  compliance  with  James  Stapleton's  di- 
rection, to  send  his  uncle's  valet  to  watch  beside 
the  body,  from  which  the  weak  voice  and  all  the 
foolish  pride  of  an  insolent  and  petty  nature  had 
passed  away  for  ever. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  James  Stapleton 
rejoined  Herrick  in  the  library  of  Coote  Hall,  in 
which  apartment  the  latter  had  already  begun  to 
write  some  of  those  semi-official  announcements 
which  the  occurrence  of  death  usually  necessitates. 

"  I  must  bid  you  good-bye,  Kingsford,  and  has- 
ten away,"  observed  James  on  entering  the  room. 

"  Look  here,  Jem,"  responded  the  new  master 
of  Coote,  and  now   chief  of  Kingsford's  Bank, 
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with  a  singular  air  of  triumph  and  excitement, 
in  a  voice  that  was  but  slightly  raised  above  that 
low  and  severely  decorous  tone  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  suitable  to  scenes  of  mortal  bereave- 
ment, "  this  is  the  first  business  letter  that  I  have 
signed  as  Hercules  Kingsford  without  adding  the 
Younger." 

So  speaking,  Herrick  raised  his  face  from  the 
writing-table  and  moved  his  quill  pen  as  though 
he  were  writing  Hercules  Kingsford  in  the  air 
and  finishing  it  off  with  an  artistic  flourish; 
having  performed  which  piece  of  caligraphic 
uantomime,  he  extended  with  his  left  hand  a 
black-edged  note  for  his  friend's  perusal. 

"  Coote  Hall,  Thursday  Evening. 
"  Sir, — The  release  of  my  revered  uncle  from 
sufferings,  which  he  endured  for  many  months 
with  characteristic  fortitude,  renders  it  desirable 
that  you  should  come  to  Coote  Hall  without 
delay,  to  make  the  requisite  arrangements  for 
his  suitable  interment. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  sir, 

"  Yours  with  respect, 

"  Hercules  Kingsford. 
'.'  To  Mr.  Meekintripp, 

"  High  Street,  Carlton  Cross." 
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"  You'd  like  me  to  take  this  and  send  it  to 
Meekintripp  ?"  James  observed,  in  simple  fashion, 
failing  to  detect  Herrick's  object  in  showing  the 
letter. 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all,  my  dear  boy ;  I  conld 
not  think  of  troubling  you.  A  servant  shall  take 
it  to  Carlton  Cross,  together  with  a  packet  for 
the  Bank  House.  It's  only  the  signature  that  I 
thought  would  interest  you/' 

"To  be  sure,  the  signature.  Yes,  you  are  no 
longer  the  younger;  you  stand  alone." 

"A  minute  may  make  a  vast  difference  in  a 
man's  position,"  remarked  Mr.  Meekintripp's 
correspondent,  with  mingled  elation  and  solemnity. 
"  Yesterday  I  was  Hercules  Kingsford  the 
younger,  nephew  to  Hercules  Kingsford.  At  this 
moment  I  am  Hercules  Kingsford  Esquire  of 
Coote  Hall,  and  proprietor  of  Kingsford's  Bank, 
Carlton  Cross — not  a  bad  position,  Jem,  for  a 
man  who  still  wants  some  years  of  forty." 

Jem  repeated  briefly  and  with  apparent  coldness 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  depart  without 
delay :  and  having  so  re-stated  his  case,  the 
surgeon  promptly  went  his  way  in  the  dawn  of  a 
raw  morning  without  making  any  comment  on 
his  friend's  change  of  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Last  Tribute  of  Respect. 

UT  ere  Herrick  had  finished  breakfast  in 
his   newly-acquired   mansion  he  found  a 
more  sympathetic,  if  not  more  suitable, 
companion  in  Mr.  Meekintripp. 

Forty  years  since  the  Border  delighted  in 
sumptuous  obsequies,  the  wealthier  of  its 
denizens  burying  their  dead  with  costly  display, 
and  the  commonalty  regarding  a  rich  man's 
funeral  as  a  spectacle  about  which  they  had  a 
right  to  be  critical,  and,  in  cases  where  the 
mortuary  arrangements  manifested  a  prudent 
regard  for  cost,  openly  censorious.  Undertakers 
and  mural  sculptors  drove  brisk  trades  in  the 
adjacent  counties;  and  of  the  former  none  was 
in  higher  repute  for  the  grandeur  of  his  funereal 
achievements  than  Mr.  Meekintripp  of  the 
borough  High-street.  It  was  the  boast  of  that 
worthy  man  that  he  and  his  forbears  had  buried 
the  best  families  for  twelve  miles  round,  time  in 
and  time  out  of  mind :  and  facts  are  on  record 
sufficing    to    prove    that    his    chief    professional 
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triumphs  entitled  him  to  rank  with  artists  of  a 
high  order.  His  state  hearse  was  a  structure 
mysteriously  framed  and  fearfully  decorated. 
Hatchments  and  other  heraldic  devices  for  the 
glorification  of  deceased  gentry  were  matters  in 
which  he  never  erred  by  so  much  as  a  line  or 
letter.  Given  a  clear  week  for  requisite  prepara- 
tions, and  he  could  organize  a  procession  of  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  mourners  in  a  style  that 
made  colonels  of  militia  and  yeomanry  acknow- 
ledge that  nature  had  designed  him  to  command 
armies.  He  was  moreover  a  final  authority  on 
all  delicate  questions  respecting  the  proprieties 
of  interment.  His  eyes  could  at  a  glance  detect 
the  fine  line,  above  which  it  would  be  disrespect 
to  the  dead  to  have  the  hearse  drawn  by  less  than 
six  horses,  below  which  the  heir  to  a  modest 
estate  might  dispense  with  the  third  pair  of 
lugubrious  animals.  The  dignity,  age,  means, 
sex  of  the  body  confided  to  his  hands  were  points 
that  he  regarded  fully  and  simultaneously  when 
he  drew  out  a  programme  ;  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Carlton  Cross  that  his  judgment  and  taste 
were  never  known  to  be  at  fault,  even  down  to 
such  trivial  details  as  the  distribution  of  compli- 
mentary weepers  and  gloves,  or  the  payments  of 
sexton's  gratuities. 
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Keeping  a  draper's  shop  he  supplied  the  Border 
ladies  with   silks   for  the  ball-room,  as  well   as 
crape   for  periods   of  domestic   desolation ;    and 
when  no  funereal  business  occupied  his  attention 
he  was  as  cheerful  as  a  dealer  in  earthly  vanities 
ought    to    be,    and  as    deferential,    not    to    say- 
obsequious,   to  his   wealthier   customers   as    any 
tradesman  in  the  borough.      But  no  sooner  was 
he  consulted  as  a  mortuary    professor    than    he 
became  the  sympathizing  friend  of  the  person  who 
had  recourse  to  his  services.      No  Mayfair  under- 
taker   could  display   finer    or  more   appropriate 
sorrow  for  the  death  that  was  necessarily  to  him 
an  affair  for  congratulation.      There  never  lived 
executor  or  nearest  of  kin  to  the  dear  deceased 
who    could    resist  the   melancholy  firmness  with 
which  Mr.  Meekintripp  would  set  aside  all  sugges- 
tions  dictated    by   an    unreasonable  regard    for 
economy.      "  My  dear  sir/'  he  would  urge,  "  I  do 
beseech  you  to  trust  to  my  experience  in  these 
matters.     I  know  how  families  of  high  position 
have  deplored  their  mistake  in  fettering  me  at  a 
time  when  the  newness  of  grief  prevented  them 
from  seeing  things  as  they  saw  them  afterwards. 
In   arranging  this  painful  business  I  must  think 
— excuse  my  boldness — -for  you — indeed  I  must. 
It  is  my  duty  to  bear  in  mind  the  opinion  of  the 
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world,  and  what  you  will  feel  years  hence  if  yon 
shonld  live  to  know  that  things  on  this  mournful 
occasion  fell  short  of  the  world's  expectation." 

To  the  new  master  of  Coote  Hall,  Mr.  Meek- 
intripp  had  no  need  to  employ  this  kind  of 
persuasion;  for  Herrick,  anxious  to  honour 
himself,  and  fully  alive  to  what  the  Border 
expected  of  a  Kingsford  in  his  position,  opened 
his  interview  with  the  undertaker  by  saying,  "  I 
need  not  say,  Mr.  Meekintripp,  that  I  wish  to 
show  my  deceased  uncle  every  possible  respect" 
— of  which  announcement  Mr.  Meekintripp  ex- 
pressed his  approval  by  observing  that  no  man  in 
the  Border  expected  to  hear  any  other  sentiment 
from  Mr.  Kingsford  of  Coote. 

A  county  family  is  of  small  account  unless  it  has 
a  mausoleum  with  a  fair  supply  of  inscriptions 
commemorating  the  virtues  of  its  originators  and 
representatives,  and  the  exploits  of  its  most  bril- 
liant cadets.  It  is  in  the  mausoleum  that  the 
roots  of  a  gentle  house  are,  as  it  were,  stored  up 
and  permanently  exhibited  for  its  own  honour 
and  the  edification  of  its  adherents.  Not  un- 
mindful of  these  facts,  the  deceased  lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Coote  had  erected  in  Coote  Church  a 
marble  tomb  to  the  memory  of  his  honest  father, 
and   a  less  prominent  memorial  to  his   equally 
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honest  grandfather,  whereby  the  unwary  reader 
was  led  to  infer  that  the  Kingsfords  had  been 
planted  in  Coote  for  two  generations  before  the 
hall  really  came  into  their  possession.  Ambrose 
Kingsford,  Herricf  s  father,  had  been  interred  in 
the  church,  and  honoured  with  a  mural  tablet 
which  described  him  as  "  an  able  practitioner  of 
the  law  and  an  upright  gentleman/''  Tablets, 
moreover,  commemorative  of  divers  deceased  chil- 
dren and  single- women  of  the  Kingsford  clan  were 
stuck  about  the  walls  of  the  chancel,  so  that  no 
stranger  could  inspect  the  church,  so  far  back  as 
forty  years  since,  without  seeing  that  the  Kings- 
fords  thought  themselves  people  above  the  or- 
dinary kind  of  their  neighbours.  And  now  Mr. 
Meekintripp  was  informed  that  the  late  owner  of 
Coote  Hall  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Coote 
would  be  placed  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Kings- 
fords  by  the  side  of  his  brother  Ambrose. 

The  nearness  of  the  Church  to  the  Hall  made 
Meekintripp  admit  that  no  insult  would  be  offered 
to  the  dead  by  dispensing  with  the  long  line  of 
black  coaches  and  private  carriages  which,  in 
cases  where  no  want  of  space  forbade  such  a  dis- 
play, invariably  followed  the  coffin  of  a  Border 
squire  on  its  journey  from  the  house  to  the  grave  : 
but  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  equine  and 
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vehicular  pomp,  it  was  decided  by  the  undertaker 
to  hang  the  interior  of  the  little  church  with  black, 
and  cover  with  cloth  of  the  same  melancholy  hue 
the  ground  over  which  the  walking  procession 
would  pass.  Other  devices  for  a  wasteful  expen- 
diture of  money  on  the  obsequies  of  a  gentleman, 
who  notwithstanding  his  love  of  ostentation  was 
during  life  somewhat  given  to  parsimony,  were 
employed  with  such  boldness  and  originality  by 
the  never  insufficient  Meekintripp  that  his  repu- 
tation in  no  way  suffered  from  this  effort  of  his 
genius  ;  although  the  effect  of  the  mortuary  spec- 
tacle was  sensibly  diminished  by  an  untimely  fall 
of  rain  that  drenched  the  mourners  before  they 
could  get  clear  of  the  Hall  grounds,  and  caused 
the  dense  and  motley  assemblage  who  thronged  the 
line  of  march  to  hoist  a  large  number  of  unsightly 
umbrellas. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  affair  was  a 
success  :  and  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings none  were  better  pleased  than  Herrick's 
three  younger  brothers,  and  the  London  solicitor 
(already  mentioned  as  the  husband  of  Herrick's 
only  sister,)  each  of  whom,  when  the  will  came 
to  be  read  to  a  select  number  of  mourners  in 
the  great  dining-room  of  Coote  Hall,  found  him- 
self "  remembered'"  in  a  codicil  to  the  amount  of 
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3000/.  There  is  nothing  to  show  at  this  date 
"whether  Herrick  was  gratified  by  the  codicil 
which  diminished  by  12,000/.  the  residuary 
estate  that  was  bequeathed  to  him  :  but  though 
he  expressed  brotherly  satisfaction  at  the  ar- 
rangement, there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  he 
may  not  have  altogether  relished  so  important  a 
supplementary  bequest,  the  testator's  motive  for 
making  which  final  gift  was  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  its  date  was  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the 
birth  of  little  Geraldine. 

Of  all  the  mourners  who  attended  the  funeral 
no  one  returned  to  his  home  more  sincerely  de- 
pressed by  the  ceremony  than  Mr.  Cornelius 
Kilderbee,  whose  dejection  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable, because  the  first  announcement  of  the 
banker's  demise  had  evoked  from  him  no  expres- 
sion of  regret  or  tenderness.  Indeed,  though  the 
admission  may  not  raise  the  master  of  Green 
Villa  in  the  reader's  estimation,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  instead  of  sadness  Mr.  Kilderbee 
experienced  an  emotion  of  relief — bordering  on 
elation — when  he  was  informed  that  his  old  an- 
tagonist was  no  more.  For  half-a-century  they 
had  fought  and  cordially  hated  each  other,  as 
political  adversaries  and  private  foes  :  and  during 
the  later  years  of  their  long  feud  each  had  watched 
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the  other's  failing  powers  with  jealous  hope  that 
he  might  witness  their  final  extinction.  When 
he  remembers  how  old  neighbours,  whose  inter- 
course has  been  one  of  unbroken  friendship, 
sometimes  comfort  themselves  under  the  inflictions 
of  time  by  a  similar  process  ;  and  how  common  a 
thing  it  is  to  hear  a  broken  veteran,  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave,  chuckle  over  the  heavier  infirmities 
of  a  comrade  to  whom  he  bears  no  ill-will,  the 
reader  will  understand  the  eagerness  with  which 
each  of  these  ancient  enemies  looked  out  for  a 
fresh  sign  of  decay  in  the  other. 

It  was  notorious  throughout  the  borough  that 
whilst  Mr.  Kingsford  hoped  to  see  green  turf 
laid  upon  Mr.  Kilderbee's  grave,  the  latter  had 
set  his  mind  on  "  seeing  the  banker  into  the  next 
world."  At  the  town-club  the  wine-merchant 
had  more  than  once  declined  to  join  in  an  extra 
bowl  of  punch  by  saying  humorously,  "  No,  no, 
I  must  beware  of  the  gout,  or  I  shan't  read  the 
letters  on  Hercules  Kingsford's  coffin."  And  in 
the  same  spirit,  as  readers  of  an  earlier  chapter 
of  this  work  do  not  need  to  be  reminded,  the 
master  of  Coote  Hall  desired  to  look  upon  the 
end  of  his  foe. 

Hence  it  followed  that,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  banker's  departure,  Cornelius  Kil- 
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derbee  felt  as  though  he  had  gained  a  prize  for 
which  he  had  struggled  valiantly.  Of  what  avail 
to  Hercules  Kingsford  were  the  possessions  in 
which  he  had  delighted — the  passions  that  he 
had  indulged  ?  of  what  avail  his  riches  and  gen- 
tility, his  grand  house  and  ornamental  grounds, 
his  bank  and  political  connexion,  his  gentility 
and  insolence  ?  Cornelius  Kil derbee  by  living 
to  see  the  end  of  him  had  lived  to  see  the  end  of 
them. 

But  this  unchristian  triumph  did  not  outlast 
the  day  of  the  banker's  funeral. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  James 
Stapleton  stepped  into  Green  Villa  for  a  chat 
and  a  pipe,  he  found  his  old  friend  in  no  mood 
for  conversation. 

The  surgeon  smoked  the  greater  part  of  his 
customary  allowance  of  tobacco  in  unbroken 
silence  before  Mr.  Kilderbee,  taking  his  church- 
warden from  his  lips,  made  his  first  spontaneous 
remark. 

"  Well,  James,  the  play  is  over,  and  the  cur- 
tain has  fallen  on  Hercules  Kingsford." 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  have  seen  the  last  of  him." 

"  I  hated  him  while  he  was  alive,  and  I  should 
fight  him  just  the  same  if  he  were  to  come  to 
life  again  in  this  world.     We  were  made  to  hate 
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each  other;  but  it's  a  plaguey  and  cursed  lot  to 
be  compelled  to  bate  a  near  neighbour.  You  did 
well  not  to  make  it  a  quarrel  with  the  banker's 
nephew  when  he  treated  you  so  badly/' 

After  a  pause  Cornelius  Kilderbee,  softening 
to  his  fallen  enemy,  observed,  with  pathetic 
humour  and  a  sudden  emotion  that  changed  his 
voice,  and  made  him  catch  his  breath  convulsively 
twice  or  thrice,  "  He  had  his  good  points.  Yes, 
James  Stapleton,  he  had  his  good  points,  though 
I  would  never  admit  as  much  while  he  was  alive. 
And,  in  confidence  I'll  own  to  you,  that  if  we 
are  to  know  each  other  in  the  next  world — I  hope 
he'll  be  of  my  side  in  politics." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  Two  Players  play  two  different  Games. 

HE  funeral  of  Hercules  Kingsford  the 
Elder  was  closely  followed  by  the  re- 
moval of  Herrick  and  Bessie  to  Coote 
Hall,  a  change  that  for  a  time  greatly  discom- 
forted Cornelius  Kilderbee,  who  had  contracted 
a  habit  of  paying  a  daily  visit  to  the  Bank  House 
to  watch  little  Geraldine's  infantile  face,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  an  arrangement  that  put  some  three 
or  four  miles  between  Green  Villa  and  her 
parents'  home. 

Having  taken  the  child  under  his  special  pro- 
tection at  a  time  when  the  upstart  Kingsfords 
made  her  sex  a  family  grievance,  he  continued 
to  cherish  for  her  an  affection  that  grew  in  fer- 
vour and  intensity  until  the  close  of  his  existence. 
To  James  Stapleton,  who  knew  the  story  of  the 
old  man's  early  love,  and  in  that  knowledge  held 
the  key  to  the  hidden  source  of  the  veteran's 
tenderness   for  the    bright- eyed,   winning    little 
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creature,  there  was  visible  a  fine  poetry  in  the 
doting  fondness  which  characterized  Cornelius 
Kilderbee's  regard  for  the  youngest  descendant 
of  the  woman  whom  he  had  vainly  wooed  in  his 
boyhood.  But  indifferent  spectators,  who  had 
no  share  in  the  secret  which  Mr.  Kilderbee  had 
confided  to  the  surgeon's  keeping,  were  more 
inclined  to  deride  than  admire  the  merchant's 
excessive  devotion  to  his  niece's  brown-haired, 
radiant,  frolicsome  girl.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  supercilious  observers,  whom  courtesy  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  the  veteran's  prolix  stories  of 
little  Geraldine's  marvellous  speeches  and  doings, 
had  some  reason  for  smiling  at  his  fond  garrulity 
about  the  child  who,  after  all,  was  only  a  girl. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  as  years 
went  on,  and  Cornelius  Kilderbee's  long  lips 
and  restless  tongue  grew  less  obedient  to  his  will 
and  less  able  to  render  their  loquacious  service 
with  clearness  and  precision,  the  old  man  sorely 
taxed  his  neighbours'  patience  and  politeness  with 
long-winded  anecdotes  of  the  solitary  occupant 
of  the  Coote  Hall  nursery.  At  periods  of  especial 
excitement,  when  little  Geraldine  fought  her  way 
victoriously  through  such  childish  maladies  as 
whooping-cough,  measles,  and  chicken-pox,  not 
content  with  gossiping  about   her  symptoms  to 
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Bessie  and  Emma  and  James  Stapleton,  he  would 
button-hold  old  cronies  in  the  Market  Cross,  or 
on  the  pavement  of  the  High  Street,  and  prose 
to  them  for  the  half-hour  at  a  time  about  her  loss 
of  appetite  or  flesh,  her  preference  for  sago  over 
ground-rice  puddings,  and  various  other  equally 
important  matters.  In  every  quarter  but  one  these 
manifestations  of  senile  affection  subjected  him 
to  ridicule  and  misconstruction — the  kindliest  of 
his  hearers  regarding  them  as  proof  that  he  was 
fast  sinking  into  the  helplessness  of  second  child- 
hood :  the  more  cynical  of  them  hinting  that  the 
old  radical's  pride  in  his  darling  consisted  largely 
in  pride  in  his  connexion  with  the  Kingsfords  of 
Coote  Hall. 

Of  those  who  regarded  Cornelius  Kilderbee's 
absorbing  passion  for  little  Geraldine  as  a  laugh- 
able infatuation,  there  was  one  person  whom  it 
occasioned  unqualified  satisfaction  :  and  that  one 
person  was  Geraldine's  father,  who  construed  it 
as  an  additional  security  that  he,  as  the  creator 
of  that  interesting  young  lady,  would  in  due 
course  acquire  the  wealth  of  his  wife's  uncle. 
Nor  was  Herrick  without  other  grounds  for  this 
pleasant  anticipation.  So  far  as  appearances 
were  concerned,  Mr.  Kilderbee  and  Bessie's  hus- 
band lived  on  such  cordial  terms  that,  had  it  not 
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been  for  a  certain  secret  transaction  which  will 
be  laid  nnder  the  reader's  notice,  James  Staple  - 
ton  wonld  have  inferred  that  the  veteran  was 
genuinely  reconciled  to  his  nephew-by-marriage, 
and  had  cordially  forgiven  him  the  underhand 
means  by  which  he  had  obtained  possession  of  his 
wife. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  old  man's  malicious  purpose 
to  assume  an  air  of  frank  trustfulness  and  familiar 
friendship  towards  Herrick.  Seldom  a  day  passed 
on  which  the  retired  tradesman  did  not  exchange 
words  of  kindly  gossip  with  the  banker  and  first 
lawyer  of  Carlton  Cross  ;  and  to  accomplish  a 
cruel  scheme,  of  which  Herrick  Kingsford  had 
not  even  a  suspicion  whilst  it  was  steadily  and 
craftily  being  carried  out  to  its  humiliating  con- 
summation, the  master  of  Green  Villa  continu- 
ally stimulated  hopes  which  he  had  resolved  to 
disappoint.  In  carrying  out  this  plan  of  action 
the  veteran  made  a  pretence  of  admitting  his 
niece's  husband  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
worldly  circumstances,  and  also  of  his  intentions 
with  respect  to  his  wealth. 

Having  realized  all  his  worldly  possessions, 
with  the  exception  of  his  residence  and  its  furni- 
ture, Mr.  Kilderbee,  soon  after  his  retirement 
from  business,  had  invested  his   property  in  the 
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unassuming  simplicity  of  the  Three  per  Cents.,  on 
such  terms  that  his  annual  dividends  brought  him 
to  a  farthing  that  yearly  income  which  would 
have  fully  satisfied  the  ambition  of  Gaffer  Gray's 
intimate  and  melodious  friend.  As  the  master 
of  a  clear  income  of  one  thousand  per  annum,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  pleasant  freehold  house  standing 
in  ornamental  grounds,  Cornelius  Kilderbee — 
considering  that  his  hat,  as  the  Border  wits  re- 
marked, covered  his  family — was  one  of  the 
richest  men  of  his  rank  of  life  within  ten  miles 
of  the  borough ;  and  though  it  was  not  his  mood 
to  boast  of  his  accumulations  to  the  outer  world, 
not  many  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Bessie's  mar- 
riage ere  he  explained  to  her  husband  very 
minutely  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  fortune. 
"  I  have  thought  it  right  to  tell  you  this/''  warily 
observed  Mr.  Kilderbee,  pointing  his  words  with 
a  peculiar  smile  which  Herrick  remembered  many 
years  later,  "  in  order  that  you  may  know  my 
ability  to  satisfy  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  me — and  so  that  you  may  not  form  unreason- 
able expectations  as  to  what  you  are  like  to 
receive  at  my-  death."  Whereto  Herrick  appro- 
priately responded  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  he  have  entertained  unreasonable  or  sordid 
hopes   of  benefit   from   the   death   of  his   wife's 
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uncle  ;  that  having  married  Bessie  without  a  for- 
tune, he  was  under  no  need  to  say  that  he  had 
not  wooed  her  for  money  ;  and  that  though  the 
possession  of  wealth  was  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  earthly  blessings,  the  saddest  period  of  his  life 
would  be  the  time  when  riches  should  come  to 
him  through  the  demise  of  so  dear  a  friend  as 
Mr.  Kilderbee.  To  which  assurance  Mr.  Kilder- 
bee  answered,  with  an  accent  that  was  not  less 
peculiar  than  his  smile,  and  which  like  the  smile 
recurred  to  Herrick's  recollection  several  years 
later,  "  Mr.  Kingsford,  you  speak  very  much  like 
a  man  of  honour/'' 

Between  the  date  of  that  communication  and 
the  time  when  he  made  his  final  utterance  in  this 
world  Mr.  Kilderbee  carefully  tended  the  hopes 
which  he  had  thus  planted  in  his  young  friend's 
breast.  Half  year  followed  half  year  :  and  on 
the  fulfilment  of  each  period  of  six  calendar 
months,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Kilderbee's  dividends  became  payable, 
Herrick's  London  agent  paid  500/.  into  the  account 
of  Cornelius  Kilderbee  at  Kingsford's  Bank, 
Carlton  Cross.  It  is  worthy  of  cursory  observa- 
tion that  neither  Herrick  nor  his  agent  acted  as 
Mr.  Kilderbee's  attorney  for  the  receipt  of  the 
dividends   at  the   Bank   of  England.      In  many 
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cases  tliis  circumstance  would  have  occasioned 
surprise  to  the  provincial  banker  ;  but  Mr.  Kilder- 
bee's  multifarious  relations  with  London  mer- 
chants, and  the  habit  which  he  maintained 
throughout  his  commercial  career  of  visiting  Lon- 
don personally  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
together  with  his  life-long  jealousy  of  the  Kings- 
fords,  had  rendered  him  so  independent  of  his 
local  bankers  and  had  taken  his  pecuniary  trans- 
actions so  much  out  of  their  control  and  obser- 
vation, that  it  appeared  to  Herrick  in  no  way 
remarkable  that  the  retired  merchant's  dividends 
should  be  transmitted  through  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  Kingsford's  Bank  by  an  unknown 
agent.  It  was  enough  for  Herrick  to  know  that  his 
wife's  uncle  possessed  some  thirty-three  thousand 
pounds  stock  of  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  yielding 
a  half-yearly  dividend  of  exactly  five  hundred 
pounds  :  and  his  certainty  of  this  fact  was  ade- 
quately based  on  Mr.  Kilderbee's  assurance  that 
his  money  was  so  invested,  and  on  the  punctual 
payments  of  the  dividends,  accruing  from  such 
investment,  into  his  agent's  hands. 

On  the  arrival  of  each  half  year's  dividend, 
Herrick  and  his  wife's  uncle  had  a  few  words 
about  the  principal  from  whence  it  was  derived. 

On    one    occasion    Mr.    Kilderbee    observed, 
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"  The  dividend  has  come  to  hand,  eh  ? — That's 
all  right.  ThatTl  keep  me  going  for  another 
six  months  :  and  perhaps  by  that  time  the  thirty- 
three  thousand  stock  will  have  passed  into 
other  hands.  Well,  well,  there's  comfort  in 
knowing  that  when  it  has  come  into  your  grip  it 
will  be  in  safe  keeping."  On  hearing  which 
speech,  not  long  after  his  uncle's  death,  Herrick's 
ears  tingled  with  pleasure ;  because  he  had  never 
before  received  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
distinct  intimation  that  the  stock  would  be  be- 
queathed to  him.  Until  that  announcement 
Herrick's  hopes  had  always  been  qualified  by 
mistrust  of  Mr.  Kilderbee's  intentions.  So  long 
as  his  uncle  lived  the  younger  Hercules  had 
feared  that,  though  part  of  Cornelius  Kilderbee's 
money  might  come  to  him,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  would  be  placed  beyond  his  control. 
But  the  speech  here  recorded  was  construed  by 
its  hearer  as  a  clear  declaration  that  the  property 
would  be  bequeathed  to  him.  Years  afterwards, 
however,  when  keen  mortification  had  quickened 
his  powers  of  recollection,  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  the  ambiguous  words  were  no  definite  pro- 
mise, and  that  on  their  first  utterance  a  more 
cautious  and  suspicious  man  than  himself  would 
have  put  upon  them  a  meaning  less  favourable  to 
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his  hopes  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  tone 
of  irony  in  which  they  were  spoken. 

On  another  occasion  immediately  following  the 
payment  of  a  dividend,  Mr.  Kilderbee  and  the 
banker  had  this  conversation  : — 

Cornelius  Kilderbee :  "  You  bankers  make 
more  of  your  money  than  a  paltry  three  or  four 
per  cent.  ?" 

Hercules  Kingsford :  "  We  do,  if  we  didn't 
ours  would  be  a  poor  business." 

Cornelius  Kilderbee  :  "  I  dare  say  you  think 
me  lictle  better  than  an  old  fool  for  being  content 
with  such  small  interest?" 

Hercules  Kingsford,  with  a  smile  and  voice  ex- 
pressive of  respect :  "  Unquestionably  you  might 
make  more  of  your  money,  and  I  could  not  afford 
to  make  so  little  of  any  large  amount  of  mine ; 
but  I  should  not  hastily  condemn  any  course  as 
foolish  that  so  experienced  a  man  of  business  as 
Mr.  Kilderbee  adopted." 

Cornelius  Kilderbee,  bowing  and  apparently 
pleased  by  the  banker's .  complimentary  tone : 
"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so — very  good.  But 
still  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact,  Mr.  Banker,  that 
so  far  as  interest  is  concerned  our  public 
securities  are  wretched  investments." 

Hercules    Kingsford,  judiciously  pretending  to 
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approve  of  what  lie  secretly  condemned  as  the 
old  merchant's  perverse  and  wicked  abuse  of  the 
talents  committed  to  him  by  Providence  :  "  Not 
wretched  for  you,  Mr.  Kilderbee,  who  with  the 
moderation  of  a  Christian  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  a  capitalist  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  are  sufficiently  rich,  and  have  determined 
not  to  add  to  your  accumulations." 

Cornelius  Kilderbee,  promptly:  "True — true — 
no  doubt  I  have  more  money  than  I  want;  why 
then  should  I  trouble  myself  at  my  time  of  life 
to  make  more  than  I  have  V3 

Hercules  Kingsford,  with  a  stronger  air  of 
approval  now  that  it  was  clear  that  Bessie's  uncle 
had  no  intention  to  change  his  investment : 
"  You  have  an  income  which  so  far  exceeds  your 
expenditure  that  you  are  compelled  to  distribute 
large  sums  on  charity  and  munificent  benevolence 
in  order  that  you  may  carry  out  your  resolve  not 
to  grow  richer." 

Cornelius  Kilderbee,  stoutly  :  "  Yes,  that's  my 
plan,  and  111  stick  to  it.  IT1  be  content  with 
my  handsome  house  and  my  thousand  a  year; 
and  at  the  end  of  every  year,  when  I  have 
deducted  my  expenditure  from  my  income,  I'll 
give  away  the  surplus — to  those  who  want  it  more 
than  I  do.      This  plan  may  have  its  disadvantages, 
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but  all  the  same  for  that — it  is  and  shall  be  my 
plan." 

Hercules  Kingsford :  "  Anyhow,  the  poor  are 
the  gainers  by  it." 

Cornelius  Kilderbee :  "  Ay,  and  though  you  and 
yours  may  be  the  losers  in  one  sense,  it's  a  plan 
that  is  not  wanting  in  fairness  and  justice  even 
to  you.  Anyhow,  it's  a  plan  that  will  save  you 
from  the  mortification  which  would  certainly  come 
upon  you  if  you  were  to  form  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  my  wealth.  Since  you  know  what  I 
have,  you  wont  fall  into  the  mistake  of  calcu- 
lating that  I  shall  leave  you  twice  as  much  as  I 
have." 

Other  conversations  of  a  similar  tenor  could  be 
reported  in  these  pages ;  but  from  the  one  just 
recorded  readers  may  see  with  sufficient  clearness 
how  it  was  that  Bessie's  husband  came  to  regard 
his  eventual  succession  to  her  uncle's  property 
as  an  affair  of  certainty,  and  how  it  was  that 
Cornelius  Kilderbee  with  an  income  of  a  thousand 
a  year, — of  which  sum  he  disbursed  barely  six  hun- 
dred on  the  maintenance  of  his  household,  his  gar- 
dens, and  entire  personal  expenditure, — was  not  a 
richer  man  at  the  time  of  his  death  than  he  had 
been  six  or  seven  years  earlier. 

How  far  Hercules  Kingsford's  confident  hopes 
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respecting  Mr.  Kilderbee's  property  were  realized 
or  disappointed  another  chapter  will  tell :  but  in 
this  section  of  our  history  it  may  be  remarked 
that  whilst  his  sanguine  expectations  rendered 
him  in  no  degree  less  attentive  to  the  claims  of 
his  clients  and  the  interests  of  his  bank,  or  less 
inclined  to  increase  by  his  own  exertions  the  con- 
siderable fortune  that  had  or  should  come  to  him 
from  the  exertions  of  others,  they  helped  to  fill 
him  with  a  delicious  sense  of  securely  rooted  and 
rapidly  growing  prosperity,  and  with  a  steadily 
strengthening  confidence  in  his  ability  to  achieve 
the  career  which  had  been  marked  out  for  him 
by  his  father  and  uncle. 

And  in  truth,  Herrick  had  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  past,  and  to  look  with  hope- 
fulness and  ambition  towards  the  future.  Having 
succeeded  to  Coote  Hall,  the  lucky  fellow  was 
speedily  invested  with  one  of  the  social  distinc- 
tions which  had  marked  its  former  possessor. 
He  was  made  a  magistrate  of  Carlton  Cross  ;  and 
soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  magistracy  of  his 
native  borough,  he  received  an  intimation  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  one  of  the  Border  shires 
that  he  would  be  placed  on  a  commission  of 
County  Justices  as  soon  as  his  retirement  from 
legal  practice  should  free  him  from  a  disqualifi- 
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cation  attaching  to  all  ordinary  members  of  his 
branch  of  the  law  by  reason  of  a  well  known 
statute  enacted  in  the  reign  of  his  gracious 
Majesty  George  the  Second.  Though  his  uncle's 
estate  proved  considerably  less  than  the  Border 
capitalists  were  led  to  imagine,  it  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded the  just  estimate  which  the  chief  legatee 
had  formed  of  its  magnitude.  With  the  income 
derived  from  his  lucrative  and  buoyant  legal 
practice,  in  addition  to  the  very  far  larger  income 
accruing  from  Kingsford's  Bank,  the  new  master 
of  Coote  Hall  found  himself  at  the  opening  of 
life's  middle  term  a  much  wealthier  man  than  his 
predecessor  had  been  at  the  close  of  a  prosperous 
career.  With  so  liberal  a  share  of  fortune's 
favour  in  actual  possession,  and  with  so  many 
manifest  grounds  for  thinking  that  time  would 
increase  his  prosperity,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Herrick  thought  highly  of  himself,  and  that  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  offered  no  rude 
contradiction  to  his  self-esteem. 

He  became  very  popular  in  the  borough ;  and 
in  justice  to  him  it  must  be  allowed  that  this 
popularity  was  not  entirely  due  to  his  worldly 
success.  Like  all  the  representative  specimens 
of  his  up-looking  family,  or  rather  let  it  be  said 
like  all  very  vain   men,   he   desired   the  world's 
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approval,  and  was  at  considerable  pains  to  win 
it.  Without  the  irritability  and  overbearing 
temper  of  his  deceased  uncle,  he  displayed  the 
same  disposition  to  control  and  patronize  his 
neighbours  which  had  marked  that  worthy  gen- 
tleman :  and  it  may  be  conceded  to  his  credit 
that  in  dealing  with  the  humblest  of  them  he 
was  more  inclined  to  win  their  fealty  by  kindli- 
ness and  flattery,  than  to  extort  a  reluctant  and 
purely  servile  homage  from  their  fears  or  their 
selfishness.  His  smooth  tongue  had  a  compli- 
ment for  every  passer.  On  his  road  to  and  fro, 
betwixt  Coote  Hall  and  the  borough,  he  dis- 
tributed his  smiles  and  verbal  recognitions  with 
an  insolent  amiability  that  captivated  the  hearts 
of  his  inferiors,  and  only  now  and  then  offended 
those  who  were  or  thought  themselves  his  equals. 
As  his  well-groomed  saddle-horse  stepped  lightly 
along  the  green  margin  of  the  Coote  highway  he 
gave  nods  and  honeyed  speech  to  every  mortal 
whom  he  encountered  or  overtook.  If  a  farmer's 
daughter  passed  him  with  a  basket  of  eggs  on 
her  arm  he  would  raise  his  hat  and  exclaim, 
"  Good  day  to  you,  young  lady,"  or  stop  to  in- 
quire after  the  health  of  "her  worthy  and  ex- 
cellent father,  than  whom  there  was  not  a  better 
farmer  in  his  parish."     To  agricultural  labourers 
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his  customary  greeting  was,  "  How  d'ye  do,  neigh- 
bour?" to  which  salute  he  would  on  proper  oc- 
casions add  some  such  utterance  as  "  You  work 
with  Mr.  So-and-so  ?  to  be  sure  you  do ;  he  is 
a  lucky  man  to  have  such  a  clever  servant."  He 
was  known  sometimes  in  the  fulness  of  his  affa- 
bility and  condescension  to  compliment  stone- 
breakers  on  the  dexterity  and  minuteness  with 
which  they  broke  stones :  and  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  him,  as  he  drove  his  big  bay 
horse  along  the  turnpike,  stop  his  chaise  and 
invite  a  tradesman's  messenger,  bound  upon 
some  errand  on  foot,  to  occupy  the  vacant  seat 
of  the  vehicle  and  te  take  a  cast  upon  his  way." 
In  the  same  spirit  of  ostentatious  good  fellowship 
he  insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  superior 
farmers  of  the  district  and  dealers  of  the  borough 
whenever  he  encountered  them  on  the  pavement 
of  the  High  Street.  His  ordinary  borough  ac- 
quaintances, who  could  presume  to  address  him 
on  terms  of  equality,  were  all  of  them  his  "  dear 
friends,"  his  "  excellent  friends,"  his  "  best  old 
friends." 

Thus  it  was  that  Herrick,  no  longer  young 
Mr.  Kingsford  or  Hercules  Kingsford  the 
younger,  but  Hercules  Kingsford,  Esquire,  J.P., 
of  Coote   Hall   and   Kingsford's    Bank,   lawyer, 
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capitalist,  and  country  gentleman,  became  vastly 
popular  with  his  humbler  neighbours  ;  and  as 
little  Geraldine's  doting  admirer  watched  the 
banker's  growing  influence  and  favour  with  the 
public,  the  shrewd  old  man — shrewd  still,  thougli 
he  would  prose  for  the  hour  together  about  a 
little  girPs  prattle  and  diet — would  mutter  to 
himself,  "These  simpletons  mistake  the  fellow's 
insolence  for  amiability,  and  are  geese  enough 
to  think  that  he  has  no  pride  ;  but  there  is  a 
pride  that  delights  in  '  aping  humility/  " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Wherein  Cornelius  Kilderbee  insists  on  having 
his  Joke. 

HAT  Cornelius  Kilderbee  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age  is  attested  by  a  modest  tablet 
set  in  the  wall  of  the  outer  cloister  of 
Carlton  Cross  church,  and  inscribed — "  To  the 
Memory  of  Cornelius  Kilderbee,  a  Consistent 
Radical  and  Honest  Tradesman  of  this  Borough, 
who  died  April  28,  1839,  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age." 

Time  had  impaired  his  faculties,  but  the  brief 
illness  which  terminated  the  career  of  this  sturdy 
politician  and  fair  tradesman  did  not  darken  his 
mental  vision,  which  was  permitted  to  retain  its 
customary  clearness  until  the  moment  when 
Death  stayed  for  ever  the  beating  of  his  heart. 
The  last  four-and-twenty  hours  of  his  existence 
were  passed  chiefly  in  a  dreamy  heaviness,  during 
which  he  muttered  frequently  about  "  the  bill, 
the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill  ;■"  and 
more  than  once  bade  his  nurse  and  doctor  give 
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three  hearty  cheers  for  King  William  and  Earl 
Grey;  but  these  exhibitions  of  old  political  fire 
were  always  made  whilst  he  lay  between  sleep 
and  wakefulness,  and  were  not  dependent  on 
delirium.  Whenever  his  attendants  roused  him, 
he  invariably  replied  to  their  remarks  with 
rational  lucidity ;  and  in  the  last  moments  of 
his  suffering  he  gave  a  noticeable  proof  of  an 
unclouded  mind. 

Seeing  his  female  attendant  and  James 
Stapleton  by  his  bed  he  notified  to  the  woman 
that  he  wished  her  to  leave  the  room;  and 
when  she  had  complied  with  his  request,  he 
beckoned  to  the  surgeon  with  his  right  hand. 

"  Feel  my  pulse,  doctor." 

After  he  had  held  the  dying  man's  wrist  for 
half  a  minute,  James  observed,  "  Would  you  not 
like  a  drop  of  brandy  V* 

"  No,"  was  the  collected  answer  :  "  I  have 
had  enough  brandy  and  enough  life.  I  know 
the  meaning  of  the  coldness  that  is  creeping  up 
to  me  from  my  feet.      I  am  dying,  Jem." 

tt  You  are,  Mr.  Kilderbee.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  me  speak  it  at  once." 

"  Give  my  compliments  to  your  wife,  James. 
She  is  a  good  woman;  but  I  wish  you  could 
have  married  Bessie.    She  would  have  been  hap- 

VOL.    II.  I 
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pier  with  you  than  she  is  with  that  pert  cockatoo 
of  a  banker." 

"  He  is  a  kind  husband." 

"  Yes,  yes,  kind  enough ;  but  you  recollect 
your  promise  !      You'll  fulfil  it  to  the  letter  ?" 

"  To  the  letter,  if  you  wish  it." 

Cornelius  Kilderbee,  eagerly  :   "  I  do  wish  it/? 

"  I  am  not  to  tell  him  sooner  ?" 

With  increasing  earnestness  Cornelius  Kil- 
derbee  replied  :  "  Not  a  day  sooner.  You  are  not 
to  tell  him  till  I  have  been  buried  for  an  entire 
week.      You  promised  as  a  man  of  honour." 

"  I  did,  and  as  a  man  of  honour  I  will  keep 
my  word." 

"  I  always  enjoyed  my  joke  ;  and  this  my  best 
joke,  my  grandest  joke,  my  last  joke,  will  make 
me  laugh  till  I  crack  my  coffin." 

The  last  of  these  words  were  uttered  in  a 
tone  that  indicated  the  dying  man's  intention  to 
prolong  his  utterance ;  but  no  words  followed 
them.  Scarcely  had  they  passed  his  lips  when 
Cornelius  Kilderbee  sank  back  on  his  pillow,  and 
died  with  a  smile  upon  his  face.  Even  the  surgeon, 
whose  touch  was  on  his  patient's  pulse  at  the 
time,  and  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  various 
manners  of  dying,  was  surprised  at  the  sudden- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  the  dissolution. 
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As  there  was  no  burial-ground  for  dissenters 
of  his  sect  in  Carlton  Cross,  Cornelius  Kilderbee, 
in  accordance  with  his  directions,  was  interred 
in  the  precinct  of  the  parish- church,  whither  his 
remains  were  followed  by  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  the  borough,  together  with  a  numerous 
gathering  of  the  humbler  townspeople  ;  in  ad- 
dition to  those  many  other  persons  who  came 
from  far  and  near  to  pay  a  last  mark  of  respect 
to  the  political  partisan. 

Before  the  funeral  procession  was  formed  in 
the  garden  of  Green  Villa,  a  rumour  ran  through 
the  concourse  of  invited  mourners  that  Mr. 
Kilderbee  had  left  a  will  which  had  been  in  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Kingsford  for  more  than  twelve 
months.  It  was  whispered  that  this  will  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  deceased  :  and  though  all 
its  contents  would  not  transpire  till  after  the  in- 
terment, it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Kingsford 
was  the  sole  executor  of  the  testament,  and  that 
he  was  well  pleased  with  its  directions. 

Rumour  in  this  matter  was  not  belied  :  and  ere 
the  more  important  attendants  at  the  testator's 
obsequies  returned  to  their  homes,  they  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  hearing  Mr.  Kingsford  read  the  will  in 
a  clear  and  impressive  voice  to  an  assembly  of  some 
fifty  persons  in  the  dining-room  of  Green  Villa. 

i  2 
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Amongst  these  fifty  persons  James  Stapleton 
would  have  been  conspicuous  by  bis  absence,  bad 
it  not  happened  tbat  just  as  he  was  about  to  re- 
treat through  the  throng  in  the  cburcbyard  and 
escape  to  his  own  house,  Herrick  Kingsford  de- 
tected his  purpose,  and  assigning  it  to  a  wrong 
cause  hastened  after  him  with  a  characteristic 
explanation  and  entreaty.  "  My  dear  Jem/" 
urged  Bessie's  husband  in  an  undertone,  when  be 
had  overtaken  the  flying  doctor,  "  you  must  come 
back  and  hear  the  will  read.  I  think  I  have 
asked  every  one  now  that  I  ought  to  ask  to  be 
present  at  the  reading  :  but  it  never  occurred  to 
me  to  go  through  the  form  of  specially  inviting 
you,  because,  my  dear  old  fellow,  you  are  one  of 
ourselves, — quite  one  of  ourselves, — in  all  family 
matters."" 

"  Thank  you,  Kingsford/''  returned  the  surgeon, 
blushing  at  his  own  disingenuousness  in  not  avow- 
ing that  he  was  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the 
interesting  document  which  he  was  invited  to 
inspect,  "but  as  I  have  business  to  attend  to  I 
would  rather  stay  away,  unless  you  wish  me  par- 
ticularly to  be  present." 

"  I  do  wish  you  to  be  present,  my  dear  boy," 
returned  Hercules  Kingsford,  emphatically.  "  You 
may  not  think  of  absenting  yourself;  the  will  con- 
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cerns  you."  Lowering  his  undertone  to  a  whisper, 
and  raising  himself  on  tip-toe  so  that  his  lips  al- 
most touched  the  ear  of  the  surgeon,  upon  whose 
shoulders  he  laid  hands  for  support,  Hercules 
added,  "  You  are  handsomely  remembered,  and  I 
congratulate  you,  Jem,  on  your  good  luck. 
Mind,  I  congratulate  you ; — come  and  learn  your 
good  fortune,  Jem." 

In  another  thirty  seconds  Hercules  Kingsford 
was  at  the  churchyard-gate,  leading  the  band  of 
fifty,  most  of  them  his  clients  and  staunch  sup- 
porters, towards  Green  Villa,  whither  James  Sta- 
pleton  felt  himself  constrained  to  follow,  although 
he  would  gladly  have  taken  himself  elsewhere. 
"  I  feel  a  compound  of  hypocrite  and  conspirator," 
muttered  honest  James  as  he  re-entered  the  gate 
of  the  Green  Villa  garden  at  the  heels  of  the 
crowd,  "  but  I  must  go  through  with  it,  for  I 
promised  the  old  man  to  hold  my  tongue  for  a 
week." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Cornelius  Kilderbee's  Last  Will  and  Testament, 

HE  dining-room  of  Green  Villa — con- 
structed for  the  accommodation  of  six- 
teen guests  sitting  with  their  knees  under 
mahogany — was  inconveniently  crowded  when 
three  times  that  number  of  persons  had  gathered 
within  its  walls  to  hear  the  reading  of  Cornelius 
Kilderbee's  last  will  and  testament;  but  Mr. 
Kingsford  had  made  such  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  his  audience,  that  each  person  present 
was  provided  with  a  seat,  and  found  a  decanter  of 
sherry  and  a  clean  glass  within  easy  reach. 

The  memory  of  the  deceased  having  been 
drunk  in  solemn  silence,  in  accordance  with  Bor- 
der usage,  Mr.  Kingsford  rose  from  his  seat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  long  table,  and  introduced  the 
business  of  the  meeting  with  a  speech,  the  length 
and  elaboration  of  which  when  put  in  contrast 
against  the  brief  simplicity  of  the  instrument  that 
it  prefaced,  justify  the  writer  in  comparing  it  to 
those  imposing  and  fine-drawn  orations  with  which 
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Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  been  known  to 
lay  very  meagre  budgets  before  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  their  house  of  parlia- 
ment assembled.  A  copious  and  fluent  speaker, 
Mr.  Kingsford  never  neglected  an  opportunity  for 
practising  the  eloquence  with  which  he  hoped 
sooner  or  later  to  fascinate  and  enlighten  one 
branch  of  our  national  legislature  ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion  he  saw  an  admirable  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  power  of  talk. 

Having  put  himself  firmly  upon  his  feet,  Mr. 
Kingsford  alluded  in  pathetic  terms  to  the  mourn- 
ful event  that  was  the  cause  of  their  meeting, 
and  then  with  much  deliberation  avowed  that 
notwithstanding  the  gloom  of  that  bereavement 
he  experienced  pleasure  and  pride, — a  sad  plea- 
sure and  a  mournful  pride, — in  being  surrounded 
by  so  many  old  friends  and  neighbours  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  affliction  which  had  darkened 
his  home  and  disturbed  the  society  of  the  Border. 
He  enumerated  the  virtues  of  his  wife's  uncle, — 
his  candour,  singleness  of  purpose,  devotion  to 
truth,  liberality  of  thought,  and  exemplary  bene- 
volence. It  would  not  be  thought,  he  trusted, 
that  he  was  travelling  out  of  the  path  of  his  duty 
in  thus  alluding  to  the  late  Mr.  Kilderbee's 
beneficence    to  the  poor,  and  his  public  spirit  in 
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presenting  the  Corporation  with  the  town  clock, 
which  had  recently  been  fixed  in  the  Market 
Cross  of  their  ancient  and  picturesque  borough. 
It  appeared  to  the  speaker  that  he  was  bound  to 
remind  his  hearers  of  the  substantial  benefits 
which  Mr.  Kilderbee  had  conferred  during  his 
life  upon  his  poorer  neighbours  and  the  institu- 
tions of  his  adopted  town,  so  that  with  those  facts 
freshly  put  before  their  memories,  they  might  be 
the  more  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  testator  was 
under  no  obligation  to  make  any  further  provision 
for  the  charities  and  interests  of  Carlton  Cross 
by  the  will  which  he  was  about  to  read  to  them. 
At  this  point  the  orator  paused,  so  that  his 
audience  might  fully  apprehend  the  negative  in- 
telligence respecting  the  contents  of  the  will, 
conveyed  in  this  announcement  of  some  of  the 
testament's  conspicuous  omissions. 

The  pause  having  been  followed  by  a  hum  of 
excitement  from  his  deeply  interested  auditors, 
and  the  hum  having  died  out  in  a  silence  of 
eagerness  for  further  information,  Mr.  Kingsford 
resumed  his  parable ;  and  in  a  series  of  well  rounded 
sentences  he  occupied  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
explaining  how  it  was  that  the  late  Mr.  Kilderbee's 
will  lacked  other  directions  which  his  hearers 
might  perhaps  have  expected  to  find  in  it. 
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Having  thus  set  before  his  hearers  the 
omissions  of  the  will,  and  vindicated  the  testator's 
conduct  in  respect  of  those  omissions  until  the 
audience  testified  some  impatience  to  arrive  at  the 
positive  facts  of  the  case,  Mr.  Kingsford  gratified 
their  craving  by  instalments  of  the  news  which 
they  were  burning  to  hear.  But  as  even  his 
ingenious  verbosity  could  not  deal  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  will  so  lengthily  as  he  had  treated  of 
what  it  did  not  contain,  he  proceeded  without 
much  further  delay  to  give  them  the  veritable 
words  of  the  testament,  which  ran  thus  : — 

"  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me, 
"  Cornelius  Kilderbee,  of  Carlton  Cross,   in   the 

"  county   of   ,  formerly    wine-merchant    in 

"  the  said  borough-town. 

"  I  give  and  devise  to  my  friend  James  Staple- 
"  ton  of  Carlton  Cross,  surgeon,  and  his  heirs,  my 
"present  dwelling-house  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Green  Villa,  and  standing  upon  the  Green  of 
"  Carlton  Cross,  with  the  yards,  gardens,  and 
"  appurtenances.  I  give  to  each  of  the  domestic 
"  servants  who  may  be  living  with  me  at  the  time 
"  of  my  death,  half  a  year's  wages  beyond  the 
"  wages  that  may  be  due  to  them  at  my  death. 

"  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue 
"  of  my  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  unto  my 
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11  friend  Hercules  Kingsford  of  Coote  Hall  and 
"  Carlton  Cross,  solicitor  and  banker,  and  husband 
"  of  my  dear  ward  Bessie  Clayton,  to  hold  the 
"  same  unto  the  said  Hercules  Kingsford,  his  heirs, 
"  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns.  And  I 
"  appoint  the  said  Hercules  Kingsford  my  sole 
"  executor.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
"  set  my  hand  this  ninth  day  of  February,  in  the 
"  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

u  and  thirty- eight. 

"  Cornelius  Kilderbee. 

"  Signed,  published,  and  declared  by  the 
"  abovenamed  testator  as  and  for  his 
"last    will    and   testament,  in   the 

"  presence    of   ,    who    at    his 

"request,  and  in  his  presence,  and 
11  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have 
"subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses 
"  hereto/5 

[Names  of  Witnesses.] 

For  half  a  minute  after  Hercules  Kingsford  had 
uttered  the  last  words  of  the  will  there  was  a  dead 
silence  in  the  room ;  but  ere  he  had  resumed  his 
seat  the  congratulations  of  the  auditors, — many 
of  whom  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  will,  whilst 
others  were  secretly  chagrined  at  what  they  were 
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pleased  to  think  its  "  culpable  omissions/ ' — flowed 
in  upon  the  executor,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
gainer  of  a  clear  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
from  Cornelius  Kilderbee's  mode  of  disposing  of 
his  estate. 

a  That  piece  of  paper,"  observed  Mr.  Latimer 
Brown,  blanket  manufacturer,  who  as  one  of  the 
banker's  enthusiastic  toadies  hastened  to  speak 
the  joy  of  the  assembly,  "  can't  put  less  than 
another  thirty  thousand  into  your  hands,  Mr. 
Kingsford :  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  borough  who  wont  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

tt  You've  just  stated  the  exact  sum,  my  dear 
friend,"  responded  the  executor  with  a  light  of 
triumph  in  his  face.  "  Most,  indeed  I  suppose  I 
may  say  all,  of  the  late  Mr.  Kilderbee's  neighbours 
are  aware  that  his  property  was  invested  in  the 
funds,  and  that  at  the  present  value  of  Three  per 
Cent.  Consols  its  amount  is  a  trifle  over  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  The  matter  is  an  affair  of 
general  notoriety ;  and  even  if  it  were  not,  amongst 
my  own  friends — many  of  whom  were  old  friends 
of  my  revered  father  and  lamented  uncle — I  of 
course  should  not  care  to  have  any  mystery  about 
such  a  piece  of  business." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Kingsford,"  from 
half  a  dozen  voices. 
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"  I  wish  you  luck  with  it,  Mr.  Kingsford,"  from 
half  a  dozen  more  voices. 

"  A  strong  bank  is  a  great  blessing  to  a  small 
town  like  Carlton  Cross/"  exclaimed  the  irre- 
pressible Mr.  Latimer  Brown. 

"  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is,  Mr.  Brown,  a  great  blessing 
to  a  small  town,"  ejaculated  twenty  middle-aged 
gentlemen,  whose  habit  it  was  to  agree  with  the 
last  speaker  on  all  matters  where  such  consent 
could  not  injure  their  pockets. 

"  Ton  my  honour,  Mr.  Kingsford,"  continued 
Mr.  Latimer  Brown,  rendered  reckless  by  the 
nattering  reception  of  his  last  remark,  "  I  feel 
as  pleased  as  if  I  had  found  my  own  name  down 
for  a  thousand ;  and  if  it  wasn't  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  what  may  almost  be  called  the  house 
of  death  might  seem  indecorous,  I  should  like  to 
drink  your  health  with  three  times  three,  that  I 
should." 

"  So  should  I — that  I  should ;  very  well  put, 
Brown  !"  chorused  the  twenty  middle-aged  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  not  surcharged  with  originality 
of  thought. 

"Your  kindness,  gentlemen,  touches  me," 
observed  Mr.  Kingsford,  waving  his  hand  in  a 
deprecatory  manner ;  "  but  of  course  I,  like 
every  one  else  in  this  part  of  the  world,  always 
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knew  that  my  wife's  uncle  was  a  rick  man. 
That  he  had  thirty  thousand  pounds  is  no  new 
discovery  to  me." 

"Ah,  sir/'  rejoined  Jacob  Tomlinson,  coal- 
merchant  and  dealer  in  commodities  allied  to  coal, 
a  man  of  infinite  jest  on  the  side  of  the  Blues 
at  contested  elections ;  "  but  it's  a  new  discovery 
to  you  that  you've  got  the  money  or,  as  I  should 
say,  the  swag." 

General  laughter  :  though  the  place,  as  Mr. 
Latimer  Brown  observed  with  his  usual  good 
feeling,  might  almost  be  called  the  house  of 
death,  and  there  was  not  much  to  laugh  at. 

"  Ah  !  that's  a  new  discovery,"  assented  the 
twenty  middle-aged  gentlemen,  who  had  more 
strength  safely  stowed  away  in  Kingsford's  bank 
than  in  their  bullet-shaped  heads. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  put  in  Mr.  Peevish,  the 
town-clerk,  "  when  party  ran  higher  than  it  does 
now  in  Carlton  Cross ;  and  in  those  days  the  late 
Mr.  Kilderbee,  who  was  every  inch  an  English- 
man, made  no  secret  that  he  had  no  friendly 
feelings  to  the  Kingsford  family,  who,  if  I  may 
say  it  in  the  presence  of  one  of  them,  are  a 
family  of  which  this  town  may  well  be  proud. 
Now  Kilderbee  died  as  he  lived — yellow;  and 
Mr.  Kingsford  lives  as  all  his  family  have  died — 
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blue.  And  I  do  say  that  this  will  is  a  great 
compliment  from  a  political  opponent  to  a  poli- 
tical opponent.  Men  of  all  parties"  (as  town- 
clerk  Mr.  Peevish  was  civil  to  men  of  all  parties) 
"  are  agreed  that  Mr.  Kilderbee  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  will  is 
a  proof  what  confidence  our  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment had  in  Mr.  Kingsford.  If  he  had  not  had 
the  fullest  confidence  in  Mr.  Kingsford  the  pro- 
perty would  have  been  tied  up." 

Again  Mr.  Kingsford  waved  his  hand,  and 
having  thus  gently  broken  the  current  of  adula- 
tion he  remarked,  with  a  delicious  display  of 
simplicity  and  impudence,  "  You  are  quite  right, 
my  dear  friend  Peevish,  my  wife's  uncle's  confi- 
dence in  me  was  unlimited;  after  he  came  to 
know  me  well,  it  was  absolutely  unlimited.  But 
then,  gentlemen,  I  am  accustomed  to  have  confidence 
put  in  me ;  and  I  can  only  say,  I  do  my  best  to 
deserve  the  good  opinion  of  my  neighbours." 

"  But  where's  the  doctor  ?"  exclaimed  a  voice 
that  had  not  made  itself  heard  before.  "  This 
house  and  property  can't  be  worth  less  than 
from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds.  There  isn't 
a  man  in  the  Border  who  wont  be  glad  to  hear 
of  his  luck ;  he  deserves  it.  But  where  is  he  ?" 
"  Ah  !    where's  Mr.  Stapleton  ?"    asked  other 
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gentlemen,  not  unwilling  to  divert  the  room 
from  its  worship  of  the  triumphant  banker. 

But  Mr.  Stapleton  had  disappeared. 

He  had  remained  in  the  room  until  Herrick 
spoke  of  himself  as  having  been  favoured  with 
Mr.  Kilderbee's  unlimited  confidence,  when  un- 
able to  endure  a  continuance  of  the  pain  and 
disgust  which  the  scene  occasioned  him,  he  had 
unobservedly  retired  from  the  assembly  just  five 
seconds  before  his  absence  was  discovered. 

"  By  Jove  V  the  surgeon  said  to  himself  as  he 
hastened  homewards  across  the  Green,  "  it's  too 
bad — it's  cruel  to  him — not  fair  to  his  wife — 
shameful  in  me  !  If  I  had  imagined  that  the 
arrangement  would  have  resulted  in  such  an  ex- 
hibition I  would  have  been  no  partner  to  it  ; 
but  cost  me  what  it  may,  I  must  keep  my  word 
to  the  dead  man.  My  consolation  is  the  know- 
ledge that  I  have  acted  as  I  have  done  for  the 
sake  of  Bessie  and  her  child." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Hints  at  an  Abominable  and  Iniquitous  Scheme, 

HE  discovery  that  their  doctor  had  with- 
drawn from  the  company  acted  as  a  sig- 
nal for  dispersion  on  all  those  monrners 
who  were  not  firmly  bound  to  their  seats  in 
the  late  Mr.  Kilderbee's  dining-room  by  devotion 
to  their  nourishing  banker,  or  by  strong  love  of 
funereal  sherry.  After  the  departure  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  favoured  fifty,  the  remaining 
guests  closed  round  their  golden  idol  for  a  last 
glass  and  little  more  gossip  about  the  virtues  of 
their  deceased  friend  and  the  dignity  of  Kings - 
ford's  Bank;  but  the  attempt  to  prolong  the 
meeting  was  not  cordially  supported  by  the 
executor,  who  had  no  wish  to  drain  his  cup  of 
triumph  to  the  dregs,  and  on  the  subsidence  of 
his  first  excitement  and  the  retirement  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  assembly,  began  to  feel 
that  he  was  compromising  his  personal  dignity 
by  injudicious  familiarity  with  persons  of  Mr. 
Latimer  Brown's  inferior  degree. 
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So  the  lingerers  received  a  polite  notice  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  betters ;  and  before 
another  hour  had  passed  Mr.  Kingsford,  after 
telling  his  coachman  to  bring  his  carriage  round 
to  James  Stapleton's  door,  quitted  the  villa  of 
which  he  was  the  temporary  master,  and  walked 
across  the  Green  towards  the  surgeon's  house, 
under  the  burden  of  a  crape  hatband  that  made 
him  feel  dangerously  top-heavy  and  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  his  heels,  which  the  funereal 
sherry  aforementioned  had  endowed  with  a  pecu- 
liar sense  of  corky  lightness,  would  not  be  the 
highest  part  of  his  figure  ere  he  could  manage 
to  cross  his  friend's  threshold. 

"  The  noise  of  that  party  was  something  too 
much  for  you,"  Hercules  Kingsford  began  in  a 
slightly  apologetic  tone,  when  he  had  found  his 
way  into  the  surgeon's  consulting-room  without 
suffering  any  humiliating  inconvenience  from  the 
suberous  levity  of  his  feet  and  the  leaden  ponder- 
osity of  his  head- gear,  "  eh,  Jem  ?  Well,  it  was 
noisy.  And  some  of  those  fellows,  with  the 
best  intentions,  talked  more  freely  as  well  as 
more  loudly  than  I  could  have  wished  them; 
but  everything  passed  off.  pleasantly  enough. 
And  now  that  I  have  got  rid  of  my  friends  I  have 
dropped  in  to  congratulate  you  on  your  legacy." 

VOL.    II.  k 
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"  Thank  you — thank  you,  Kingsford,"  was 
James's  response,  made  in  a  tone  that,  without 
being  at  all  churlish,  said  very  distinctly,  "  I 
wish  you  would  keep  your  congratulations  to 
yourself." 

"  Perhaps  you  expected  the  legacy  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Kingsford,  who  was  surprised  that  James  did 
not  evince  greater  pleasure  at  his  good  fortune. 

"  Mr.  Kilderbee  informed  me  that  Green  Villa 
would  be  mine,"  the  surgeon  answered  drily. 

"  Did  he  ?  Then  perhaps  you  knew  that  he 
had  made  a  will  leaving  all  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
perty in  my  hands  ¥* 

"  I  have  for  some  time  past  been  fully  informed 
concerning  Mr.  Kilderbee's  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  his  property." 

"  You  have  ? — have  you  ?  So,  so  !  You  close- 
tongued  fellow  never  to  give  me  a  hint  about 
the  state  of  the  case  V 

"  It  is  not  my  habit  to  blab  secrets  confided 
to  me  in  confidence,"  James  responded,  seriously. 
"  Whatever  Mr.  Kilderbee  told  me  about  the 
disposition  of  his  property  was  told  me  in  the 
strictest  confidence ;  and  I  should  have  acted 
dishonourably  if  I  had  communicated  my  know- 
ledge about  the  matter  to  you." 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  were  quite  right,"   Her- 
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cules  Kingsford  answered  lightly.  "  I  respect 
your  silence — admire  you  for  it — thank  you  for 
it.  I  enjoy  my  good  fortune  none  the  less  be- 
cause the  old  man  was  more  communicative  to 
you  than  to  me ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  he  was 
not  wanting  in  frankness  to  me,  for  he  has  for 
years  given  me  fully  to  understand  that  the 
money  would  be  left  at  my  own  disposal."  After 
a  brief  pause  he  added,  "  Bessie  is  delighted  with 
the  will." 

«  She  is  ?" 

"  Delighted  !  She  always  feared,  in  spite  of 
poor  Mr.  Kilderbee's  general  but  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct statements  to  me,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  money  would  have  been  tied  up." 

"And  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been 
distasteful  to  her  ?" 

"  Distasteful  ?  utterly  so  !  Somehow  the  old 
man's  fondness  for  little  Geraldine  had  caused 
Bessie  to  fear  that  he  cherished  some  preposterous 
project  for  settling  the  money  on  her — I  mean 
on  our  little  ones.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
entertained  any  such  fear;  and  it  is  only  since 
her  uncle's  death  that  she  has  acknowledged  to 
me  her  dread  that  the  old  man  was  bent  on  some 
such  iniquitous  scheme." 

"  Iniquitous  scheme  !    Were  they  her  words  ?" 

k  2 
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"  No,  no ;  they  are  mine.  But"  (here  the 
speaker  was  more  than  usually  deliberate  and 
emphatic)  "it  would  have  been  an  iniquitous 
scheme, — about  as  abominable  and  iniquitous  a 
scheme  as  human  folly  and  malignity  could  have 
devised." 

"  Geraldine  is  your  only  child,  and  will  in- 
herit all  your  money  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,"  James  urged,  as  though  he  were  defend- 
ing a  course  which  Mr.  Kilderbee  had  actually 
taken  instead  of  dealing  with  what  was  merely 
mentioned  by  Herrick  as  his  wife's  falsified  ap- 
prehension ;  "  and  therefore  it  would  not  make 
much  difference  whether  she  received  Mr.  Kil- 
derbee's  money  through  his  will  or  through  you." 

To  which  suggestion  Hercules  Kingsford  re- 
sponded with  a  brief  burst  of  scornful  laughter : 
and  when  his  laugh  was  over  he  showed  in  his 
heightened  colour  and  flashing  eyes  how  deeply 
he  would  have  resented  the  abominable  and 
iniquitous  scheme  which  his  wife  had  dreaded. 
"  If  the  old  man,"  he  exclaimed  with  fervour, 
"  after  all  he  said  to  me  had  made  such  a 
preposterous  arrangement,  I  would  have  buried 
him  like  a  dog :  by  Jove,  I  would !  The  whole 
Border  might  have  cried  out  shame  upon  me,  but 
all  the  same  I  would  have  buried  him  like  a  dog  !" 
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11  Well,"  James  observed,  obstinately  clinging 
to  bis  view  of  tbe  case,  "  anybow,  Geraldine  is 
your  only  cbild,  and  I  don't  see  tbat  sucb  a  plan 
would  burt  you  much." 

"  But  sbe  wont  be  my  only  cbild  mucb  longer/' 
tbe  banker  answered,  suddenly  changing  bis  tone  ; 
"  and  by-the-by,  Stapleton,  tbat  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  piece  of  business  about  wbicb  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.  I  am  off  to  London  to-morrow 
for  a  week  on  business." 

"  Well." 

"  I  wisb  tbat  wbile  I  am  gone  you  would  take 
an  opportunity  to  call  at  Coote  and  see  Bessie. 
Any  day  will  do ;  but  be  good  enougb  to  see  ber 
before  I  return.  Sbe  bas  an  interesting  com- 
munication to  make  to  you — a  communication 
that  will  perhaps  change  your  opinion  as  to 
Geraldine  being  the  only  cbild  tbat  I  am  likely 
to  have.      You  understand  ?" 

"  Quite,  quite." 

"  And  you  don't  seem  a  bit  pleased." 

"  I  was  thinking  for  the  moment  of  something 
that  may  have  made  me  look  grave ;  but  I  am 
pleased.     I  congratulate  you,  Herrick." 

"  Let's  hope  it  will  be  a  boy  this  time." 

"  You  have  my  best  hopes,  Herrick,"  returned 
James,  with  more  fervour  of  good  fellowship  than 
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he  Lad  displayed  to  liis  companion  since  the  death 
of  their  old  friendship. 

"  There,  that's  my  carriage  at  the  door ;  I 
must  be  off.  Your  hand,  old  fellow.  Good-bye 
till  I  return  from  London." 

In  another  minute  the  banker  was  rolling 
down  the  High  Street  in  the  Coote  Hall  state- 
carriage,  which  had  been  fitted  with  black 
hammer-cloth  in  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  Kil- 
derbee  ;  and  as  his  horses  in  their  black,  plateless 
harness  conveyed  him  past  the  windows  of  the 
admiring  thoroughfare  he  had  a  very  pleasant 
sense  of  his  own  importance  and  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  was  inclined  to 
think  that  under  certain  circumstances  funerals 
were  by  no  means  the  gloomiest  of  social  enter- 
tainments. 

Meanwhile  James  Stapleton,  with  a  look  of 
deep  dejection  on  his  countenance,  stood  alone 
in  his  consulting-room  and  said  to  himself,  "  If 
he  should  have  an  heir  he  will  feel  it  all  the 
more ;  so  will  Bessie.  It  is  a  sad,  awkward  busi- 
ness. "Well,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  have  him  out 
of  the  way  until  I  may  open  my  lips.  Anyhow, 
he  can't  make  matters  worse  by  going  to  London. 
Poor  Bessie  !  I  almost  hope  that  she  wont  have 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Cornelius  Kilderbee's  Last  Joke. 

|UT  Hercules  Kingsford  made  matters 
considerably  worse  by  what  be  did  on 
bis  arrival  in  London ;  and  that  this 
was  the  result  of  the  banker's  action  in  the  first 
city  of  the  world  James  Stapleton  learnt  in  un- 
mistakeable  terms  from  Herrick  himself  imme- 
diately the  latter  had  returned  to  Carlton  Cross 
by  the  night-mail,  which  rattled  through  the 
High  Street  of  the  borough  shortly  before  the 
church  chimes  marked  the  eighth  midnight  since 
Cornelius  Kilderbee's  funeral. 

Knowing  that  Bessie's  husband  intended  to 
make  the  homeward  journey  by  that  mail,  James 
Stapleton  listened  with  unusual  and  painful  in- 
terest to  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  coach  as  it 
passed  down  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town 
at  the  full  speed  of  four  horses  ;  and  his  excite- 
ment was  not  allayed  by  the  loud  knocking  at 
his  hall-door  and  the  violent  ringing  of  his  night- 
bell  that,  ere  the  mail  could  have  changed  horses, 
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made  him  apprehend  that  the  banker  was  bent 
on  seeing  him  before  he  retired  to  rest.  Although 
his  household  had  gone  to  bed  the  surgeon  was 
in  his  consulting-room;  where,  according  to  his 
usage,  he  had  closed  a  day  of  hard  work 
with  a  perusal  of  his  medical  journal;  and 
as  he  hastened  to  answer  his  visitor's  riotous 
summons,  he  mentally  observed,  "The  man 
must  have  discovered  something  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  is  here  for  an  explanation.  Well, 
he  shall  have  it,  for  my  lips  are  unloosed;  the 
week  of  silence  is  at  an  end/'' 

The  surgeon's  conjecture  was  soon  verified. 

In  less  than  another  minute  he  had  greeted 
Hercules  Kingsford,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
consulting-room,  where  there  was  no  lack  of  light 
by  which  the  master  of  the  house  could  scrutinize 
the  signs  of  intense  agitation  that  marked  his 
guest's  pallid  and  angry  countenance. 

Between  six  and  seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  two  men  sate  in  the  same  room  holding  the 
conversation  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
history  :  and  that  measure  of  time  had  done  its 
natural  work  with  each  of  them, — changing  them 
from  men  who  still  retained  some  of  the  personal 
qualities  of  youth  to  men  who  were  seen  at  a  glance 
to  have  fairly  entered  on  the  middle  term  of  life. 
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Grey  hairs  were  visible  on  the  head  and  in  the 
whiskers  of  each  of  them :  and  though  Hercules 
Kingsford's  figure  gave  no  promise  that  he  would 
ever  be  a  man  of  massive  make,  it  had  lost  much  of 
the  dapper  slightness  which  distinguished  it  on 
the  reader's  first  introduction  to  him.  Though 
increased  age  had  set  conspicuous  lines  in  the 
countenance  of  each  of  the  two,  Hercules  Kings- 
ford  would  hitherto  have  passed  as  by  far  the 
younger :  but  so  great  a  change  had  a  few  hours 
of  anguish  wrought  in  the  once  effeminate 
comeliness  of  his  visage,  that  as  he  now  appeared 
after  the  fatigue  of  his  long  journey  in  the 
Border  mail  he  might  have  passed  for  the  senior 
of  his  companion  by  at  least  ten  years. 

"Be  seated,  Kingsford/'  urged  James  Stapleton, 
"  and  before  we  begin  to  talk  let  me  get  you  some 
refreshment  after  your  journey."" 

"  I  want  neither  refreshment  nor  a  seat," 
returned  Hercules  Kingsford,  in  a  harshly  squeak- 
ing voice.  "  Before  I  can  ever  again  take  a  seat 
in  your  house  I  must  have  an  explanation,  an 
ample  explanation  from  you,- — an  explanation 
that  even  your  candour  wont  be  able  to  give." 

"  Please  yourself/''  James  responded  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone.  "  But  since  we  must  converse  on 
a  painful  matter,  and  as  you  do  not  entertain  any 
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friendly  feeling  to  me,  let  us  exercise  self-control 
and  forbear  from  irritating  altercation.  Of  course 
I  know  what  it  is  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  about. 
You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  introduce  the 
subject/'' 

"  But  I  will  introduce  the  subject/'  Hercules 
Kingsford  responded  fiercely.  "  You  may  shrink 
from  hearing  all  the  misery  that  you  have  brought 
upon  me  and  my  wife :  but  I  am  no  coward  to 
shrink  from  recounting  the  humiliation  with  which 
your  vindictive  conspiracy  has  covered  a  man  who 
was  your  friend, — yes,  and  Fll  say  it,  if  only  that 
I  may  cancel  the  debt  of  gratitude  you  owe  me 
and  my  family, — your  benefactor.  You  shall 
hear  me." 

"  I  am  listening." 

"When  I  went  up  to  town  the  other  day," 
continued  the  banker,  "  I  took  Cornelius  Kilder- 
bee's  will  with  me  :  I  called  on  my  proctor  in 
Doctors'  Commons  and  told  him  to  get  probate. 
The  will  was  proved :  and  yesterday  when  I,  as 
its  executor,  went  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  have 
the  money  transferred  to  my  name,  I  found — I 
found — you    vindictive,    hypocritical     traitor — I 

found — do  you  hear  me?" As  his  fury  thus  rose 

altogether  beyond  command,  the  pallor  of  his 
enraged  face  was  exchanged  for  a   scarlet   flush, 
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and  his  features  were  disturbed  so  as  to  be 
absolutely  repulsive. 

"You  found/"  James  Stapleton  observed  quietly, 
thinking  it  best  to  help  him  to  the  point,  "  that 
there  were  no  consols  standing  in  Mr.  Kilderbee's 
name, — that  the  only  account  at  the  Bank,  in 
which  he  was  concerned,  related  to  a  certain  thirty- 
three  thousand  pounds  stock, — or  to  be  exact, 
thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty — 
that  stand  there  at  this  present  time  in  the 
names  of  Cornelius  Kilderbee  and  James 
Stapleton." 

«  I  did." 

"  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  money 
was  at  one  time  the  late  Mr.  Kilderbee's  estate 
until  it  became  a  fund  of  which  he  and  I  were 
trustees.  It  may  be  of  more  service  to  you  to 
know  that  I  am  now  the  sole  trustee  of  that  large 
sum.  These  are  the  facts, — what  do  you  infer 
from  them?" 

"  That  you  have  plundered  me  and  my  wife," 
Hercules  Kingsford  screamed  with  increasing 
excitement ;  "  that  the  old  rogue  whom  I  buried 
last  week  like  a  gentleman,  when  I  ought  to  have 
thrown  him  into  a  ditch  like  the  dead  dog  that 
he  is,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  you  to  cheat 
me  :    that  you  became  a  party  to  this  fraudulent 
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conspiracy  for  the  sake  of  being  revenged  on  the 
man  who  wonnded  your  self-love  by  marrying  the 
woman  whom  you  wished  to  make  your  wife. 
This  is  what  I  infer.  Your  conspiracy  is  success- 
ful :  and  no  doubt  you  are  well  pleased." 

For  a  few  moments,  whilst  Hercules  Kingsford 
made  this  outrageous  speech,  James  Stapleton's 
face  assumed  a  dangerous  whiteness  and  air  of 
choler  ;  for  a  few  moments  his  right  hand  twitched 
convulsively  and  closed  into  a  huge  fist  that  could 
have  felled  an  ox  with  a  single  blow;  but  the 
impulse  to  return  insult  with  insult  and  chastise 
his  calumniator  was  fruitful  of  no  action  that 
would  have  been  bitterly  repented  as  soon  as  the 
actor's  first  indignation  had  subsided;  and  in 
another  minute  the  surgeon,  regarding  his  in- 
furiated adversary  as  a  patient  rather  than  a 
foe,  observed,  with  impressive  calmness,  "  You 
are  in  my  house,  Mr.  Kingsford,  and  so  long 
as  you  offer  me  no  physical  violence  you  may 
with  impunity  direct  against  me  any  insult  you 
please/'' 

Seeing  that  his  quietude  had  the  desired  effect 
on  the  angry  man,  whose  fury  had  greatly  ex- 
pended itself  in  its  unseemly  outburst,  James 
added,  "You  would  doubtless  like  to  know  the 
objects  and  provisions  of  the  deed  by  which  I  am 
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constituted  sole  trustee  of  the  property  which 
you  believed  yourself  to  have  obtained  under  Mr. 
Kilderbee's  will.  Now,  I  will  make  terms  with  you. 
The  deed  is  in  this  room,  in  my  strong  closet. 
If  you  like  to  sit  down  in  this  chair,  and  quietly 
peruse  it  at  your  leisure,  you  may ;  but  if  you 
are  bent  on  upbraiding  me  for  my  share — which, 
by  the  way,  is  quite  unknown  to  you — in  a  matter 
about  which  you  are  at  present  very  imperfectly 
informed,  I  must  insist  on  your  bidding  me 
good  night/'' 

Intensely  eager  to  examine  the  deed,  and,  after 
the  fashion  of  angry  men,  altogether  forgetful  of 
the  extravagant  insolence  with  which  he  had 
declined  a  seat  a  few  minutes  before,  Hercules 
Kingsford  without  another  word  accepted  the 
terms,  by  sitting  down  in  the  chair  to  which 
James  Stapleton  pointed. 

Without  a  minute's  delay  the  surgeon  fulfilled 
his  part  of  the  compact  by  putting  the  deed  in 
the  lawyer's  hands. 

Readers  would  not  be  thankful  if  the  author 
treated  them  in  like  manner,  for  the  deed  was  an 
instrument  of  many  skins,  and  was  drawn  with 
none  of  that  comparative  simplicity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  work  of  our  best  living  convey- 
ancers.     But  in  order  that  they  may  realize  the 
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positions  in  which  the  deed  placed  certain  persons 
who  are  and  will  be  important  actors  in  the 
drama  of  "  A  Noble  Woman/'  it  is  desirable 
that  readers  should  glance  at  the  following  ab- 
stract of  such  of  its  provisions  as  affected  the 
course  of  events  set  forth  in  this  story. 

The  deed  bore  date  the  10th  day  of  February, 
1838,  and  was  made  between  Cornelius  Kilderbee 
of  the  one  part,  and  James  Stapleton  of  the  other 
part.  After  reciting  that  Mr.  Kilderbee  was 
absolutely  entitled  to  a  certain  33,350/.  Stock 
Consols,  which  he  had  lately  transferred  into  the 
joint  names  of  himself  and  James  Stapleton  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  same  upon  the  trusts 
thereinafter  declared,  it  proceeded  to  declare  the 
trusts  as  follows.  First,  during  his  life  Mr.  Kil- 
derbee was  at  liberty  to  receive  the  dividends  for 
his  own  use  and  benefit.  After  his  death,  then 
as  to  the  sum  of  500/.  per  annum,  part  of  the 
dividends,  upon  trust  during  the  life  of  Bessie 
Kingsford,  wife  of  Hercules  Kingsford  of  Carlton 
Cross,  solicitor  and  banker,  to  pay  the  same  to 
her,  such  annuity  during  the  life  of  her  present 
husband  to  be  on  her  sole  receipt  for  her  separate 
use,  free  from  his  control,  debts,  or  engagements  ; 
and  so  that  she  should  not  have  power  during  the 
life  of  her  said  present  husband  to  deprive  herself 
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of  the  benefit  thereof  by  way  of  anticipation. 
And  after  the  death  of  the  said  Bessie  Kingsford 
then  upon  trust,  until  Geraldine,  the  daughter  of 
the  said  Hercules  and  Bessie  Kingsford,  should 
attain  the  age  of  twenty- five  years,  or  die  under 
that  age,  or  marry  under  that  age,  to  apply  all  or 
such  part  as  the  trustee  for  the  time  being  in  his 
absolute  discretion  should  think  fit  of  the  said 
yearly  sum  of  500/.  for  or  towards  the  education 
and  maintenance  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of 
the  said  Geraldine  Kingsford,  with  power  for  the 
trustee  for  the  time  being  during  the  minority  of 
the  said  Geraldine  Kingsford  either  personally  to 
apply  the  same,  or  to  pay  the  same  to  her  guar- 
dian, whose  receipt  should  exempt  the  trustee 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  application.  It  was 
next  provided  by  the  deed  that  the  residue  of  the 
dividends  over  and  above  the  said  sum  of  500/. 
per  annum,  and  the  surplus  of  the  said  sum  of 
500/.  beyond  what  should  from  time  to  time  be 
applied  as  aforesaid,  should  be  accumulated  at 
compound  interest  yi  the  Funds  ;  and  that  the  cor- 
pus of  the  trust  fund  with  all  accumulations  should 
become  a  vested  interest  and  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  said  Geraldine  Kingsford  if  and  when  she 
should  marry  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
with  the  previous  consent  given  in  writing  of  the 
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said  James  Staplcton  or  the  trustee  for  the  time 
being,  or  if  and  when  she  should  attain  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  without  having  been  married. 
But  if  the  said  Geraldine  Kingsford  should  die 
under  the  age  of  twenty- five  years  without  having 
been  married,  or  should  marry  under  that  age 
without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the 
said  James  Stapleton,  or  the  trustee  for  the  time 
being  of  the  settlement,  then  and  in  either  event 
the  deed  directed  that  the  corpus  of  the  said  trust 
fund  and  all  accumulations  should  thenceforth 
remain  to  the  only  proper  use  and  benefit  of  the 
said  James  Stapleton,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  free  from  all  trust  whatever.  The 
deed  also  contained  a  proviso  that  the  trustee 
might,  if  he  should  think  fit,  during  the  life  of  the 
said  Bessie  Kingsford  upon  her  request  in  writing, 
apply  any  sum  or  sums  not  exceeding  in  all  the 
sum  of  5000/.  sterling  in  or  towards  the  purchase, 
enlargement  and  improvement,  rebuilding,  repair, 
or  decoration  of  any  dwelling-house  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  said  Bessie  Kingsford,  the  sum  or 
sums  of  money  so  to  be  advanced  being  properly 
secured  by  way  of  mortgage  on  such  dwelling- 
house,  unless  the  same  should  happen  to  be  the 
absolute  and  unencumbered  property  of  the  said 
Bessie  Kingsford  and  her  husband,  if  any,  for  the 
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time  being,  or  of  one  of  them,  in  which  case  such 
advance  might  be  made  in  diminution  of  the  said 
trust  fund.  There  was  also  a  proviso  enabling 
the  said  James  Stapleton  or  the  trustee  for  the 
time  being,  either  by  deed  or  by  will,  to  appoint 
some  person  (other  than  the  said  Hercules  Kings- 
ford)  in  his  place  to  be  a  trustee  of  the  settlement, 
with  all  the  powers  and  discretions  thereby  given 
to  the  said  James  Stapleton,  including  particularly 
the  power  of  giving  or  refusing  permission  to  any 
proposed  marriage  of  the  said  Geraldine  Kingsford. 

This  was  the   sum  and    purport  of  Cornelius 
Kilderbee's  best,  grandest,  final  joke. 

A  jest  more  cruel  to  the  man  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  wound,  more  insulting  to  the  man  whom 
it  was  intended  to  affront,  more  galling  to  the 
man  whose  peace  of  mind  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
turb throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  Not  only  was  the  pro- 
perty placed  beyond  Hercules  Kingsford's  control, 
but  the  malignant  deed  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  express  contempt  for  and  suspicion  of  the  man 
whom  it  injured.  So  long  as  Mrs.  Kingsford 
lived  she  would  have  500/.  per  annum  from  the 
fund ;  but  that  income  would  be  paid  to  her  for 
her  own  personal  use,  and  so  far  as  the  law  could 
secure  to  her  as  a  married  woman  a  separate  use 
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and  enjoyment  of  the  money,  her  husband  would 
have  no  legal  right  to  touch  a  single  farthing  of 
it.  If  she  lived  to  old  age,  as  she  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do,  forty,  ay,  fifty  years 
might  pass  before  the  accomplishment  of  the 
trusts  of  the  strict  settlement.  Should  she  die 
whilst  her  child  was  a  minor  or  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  the  deed  would  practically  place 
James  Stapleton  in  that  position  to  the  child, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  father  would 
occupy.  In  the  event  of  certain  contingencies 
contemplated  by  the  deed,  the  surgeon  would  have 
it  in  his  power  to  dictate  the  mode  of  the  girl's 
education,  or  to  withhold  every  farthing  of  the 
income  assigned  by  the  deed  for  that  object.  It 
might  be  at  his  option  to  say  whether  she  should 
have  an  allowance  of  500/.  per  annum  or  five  far- 
things. Until  she  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  might  be  empowered  by  the  deed  to  oppose 
any  matrimonial  proposal  that  she  might  wish  to 
accept.  Under  every  conceivable  combination  of 
circumstances  the  money  was  put  as  far  beyond 
Hercules  Kingsford's  control,  as  it  could  well 
have  been  placed  by  a  deed  drawn  for  the  benefit 
of  his  child;  and  this  main  object  of  the  settlement 
was  insultingly  apparent  in  every  section  of  the 
deed,  the  last  clause  of  which  expressly  precluded 
Hercules  from  ever  becoming  its  trustee. 
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Only  in  one  clause  of  this  malicious  instrument 
was  there  any  consolation  for  Hercules  Kings- 
ford's  wounded  feelings.  It  was  possible  for  him 
to  obtain  5000/.  from  the  trust  fund,  to  expend 
at  Coote  Hall  on  the  alterations  which  he  had 
designed  to  make  in  that  mansion,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  acquired  the  property  of  his  wife's 
uncle.  If  his  wife  would  ask  her  trustee  to  ad- 
vance so  much  of  the  trust  money  for  that  object, 
the  deed  authorized  such  an  application  of  the 
fund  ;  and  by  such  an  application  of  the  fund 
Hercules  Kingsford  would  obtain  actual  possession 
of  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  which  he  had  hoped  to 
derive  from  the  will.  But  even  this  compara- 
tively insignificant  benefit,  the  acquisition  of  5000/. 
in  lieu  of  the  30,000/.  which,  as  he  regarded  the 
matter,  ought  to  have  been  his,  he  could  not  obtain 
save — as  a  concession  from  the  friend  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  formerly  betrayed, — as  a  benefaction 
from  the  trustee  who  had  been  invested  with 
power  to  thwart  and  humiliate  him,  and  whom  he 
had  just  covered  with  contumely  and  disdainful 
insult. 

Even  whilst  he  read  the  deed,  Hercules  Kings- 
ford  ground  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage  as  he  felt 
the  power  of  his  wife's  trustee,  and  saw  the  pro- 
priety of  conciliating  him. 

l  2 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

In  which  Mr.  Hercules  Kingsford  is  overcome 
by  Ms  feelings. 

EVER  had  Hercules  Kingsford  in  all  his 
legal  practice  read  with  greater  attention 
any  legal  instrument  than  the  one  now 
placed  in  his  hands  by  James  Stapleton ;  and  in 
mastering  its  contents,  besides  acquiring  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  interest  in  the  late  Mr. 
Kilderbee's  property,  he  recovered  the  self-com- 
posure which  had  for  a  time  completely  deserted 
him,  and  with  it  the  prudence  which  he  ordinarily 
exercised  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs. 

When  he  had  for  a  second  time  perused  the 
parchments  from  their  first  line  to  their  con- 
cluding signatures,  he  was  no  longer  the  victim 
of  blind  rage,  but  a  man  bent  on  making  the 
best  of  untoward  circumstances. 

"  You  now  know  the  worst  of  your  case/' 
James  Stapleton  tranquilly  observed,  as  the  last 
skin  of  the  bulky  deed  dropped  from  the 
executor's  hand. 
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u  I  trust  so,"  responded  Hercules  Kingsford 
dolefully. 

u  And  now;  for  your  sake  rather  than  my  own, 
I  wish  you  to  know  how  far  you  are  justified  by 
that  deed  in  regarding  me  as  your  enemy ." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  think  you  an  enemy, 
Stapleton — but  you'll  admit  that  your  position 
towards  me,  as  it  is  denned  in  that  infernal 
parchment,  is  not  calculated  to  make  me  look 
upon  you  as  my  most  cordial  friend." 

"  Half  an  hour  since  you  addressed  me  in 
terms  that " 

"  I  was  beside  myself  with  rage,  and  so  would 
you  have  been — if  you  had  just  emerged  from 
the  hell  in  which  I  had  passed  the  last  forty-eight 
hours.       Think   no  more  of  what  I  said — I  can 


assure  you 

"  I  need  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  apology. 
But  for  your  own  peace,  and,  what  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  me,  for  your  wife's  peace  of  mind, 
I  must  make  you  clearly  understand  what  my 
part  has  been  with  respect  to  Mr.  Kilderbee's 
property." 

"  Go  on,  then." 

"  For  a  moment  let  me  carry  you  back  some- 
thing less  than  seven  years,  and  allude  to  certain 
matters  that  we  have  neither  of  us  forgotten,  and 
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are  not  likely  to  forget.  I  have  the  less  difficulty 
in  alluding  to  them,  because  you  have  referred  to 
them  just  now, — from  your  point  of  view,  which 
is  a  different  one  from  mine, — and  in  terms  that 
exhibited  no  tenderness  for  my  feelings.  I  will, 
however,  do  no  more  than  remind  you  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  won  Bessie  Clay- 
ton's hand,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Kilderbee's  heart 
was  set  on  seeing  me  her  husband." 

"  If  you  want  me  to  confess  that  I  treated  you 
badly  in  that  matter,  James  Stapleton,  I'll 
acknowledge  that." 

"  I  want  no  such  admission.  I  was  going  to 
speak  to  you  about  Mr.  Kilderbee's  wishes,  not 
about  my  personal  wrongs,  but  since  you  have 
brought  my  old  grief  more  to  the  fore  than  I  had 
intended  to  bring  it,  I  will  say  just  this  about 
it.  When  your  wife — God  bless  and  man  honour 
her :  for  she  is  a  rare  creature,  too  good  for  you, 
or  for  any  man  on  the  earth's  surface  ! — when  she 
refused  me  in  '32,  she  was  full  of  fear  lest  I 
should  make  my  rejection  a  matter  of  quarrel 
with  you.  To  quiet  her  dread  that  her  husband's 
former  friend  would  become  his  irreconcilable 
enemy,  I  said  to  her,  f  As  to  Herrick :  he  has 
been  my  old  friend,  and  when  you  are  his  wife,  I'll 
do  him  all  the  good  I  can,  because  he'll  be  your 
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husband/  Years  have  passed  since  I  made  Mrs. 
Kingsford  that  promise,  but  I  remember  the  words 
as  though  I  had  uttered  them  only  yesterday." 

During  the  brief  pause  that  followed  this 
utterance,  Hercules  Kingsford,  finding  himself  ill 
at  ease  under  the  burning  gaze  of  his  companion's 
eyes,  turned  his  face  to  the  ground :  but  he  was 
constrained  to  look  upwards  again  as  soon  as 
James  Stapleton  continued  in  a  higher  key, 
"  Now,  Kingsford,  look  at  me, — look  me  full  in 
the  face, — and  tell  me  if  you  ever  heard  man  say 
that  I  had  made  a  promise  and  failed  to  keep  it. 
Don't  talk, — I  see  your  answer  in  your  eyes.  I 
don't  want  to  boast,  but  it  is  a  habit  of  mine  to 
be  true  to  my  words :  and  you  may  rely  on  this, 
that  no  parchment  or  secret  note  will  ever  show 
that  I  broke  the  promise  which  I  made  to  Bessie 
Clayton.  You  look  surprised, — don't  you  believe 
me?" 

"  Yes,  Stapleton,  every  word  of  it,"  ejaculated 
Hercules  Kingsford,  by  this  time  thoroughly 
under  the  control  of  his  stronger  companion. 

"  That's  enough.  Now,  then,  let  us  look  at 
another  aspect  of  the  affair — at  Mr.  Kilderbee's 
disappointment,  instead  of  mine.  You  know 
that  he  was  acutely  disappointed  at  his  niece's 
acceptance  of  your  hand  ?" 
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"  I  was  aware  that  he  did  not — could  not — 
altogether  like  it." 

"  Cherishing  a  strong  animosity  against  your 
family,  he  would  have  disliked  you  for  being  a 
Kingsford,  if  he  had  found  no  better  reason  for 
disliking  you." 

"  The  vindictive  old  rogue  had  good  cause  to 
hate  us.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  my  uncle 
and  father  laid  him  by  the  heels." 

"  He  felt  that  you  won  his  niece  by  under- 
hand means,  without  openness  to  himself  and 
without  perfect  honesty  to  her." 

«  Very  likely  he  took  that  view  of  the  case." 

"  In  fact  he  regarded  himself  as  tricked, 
baffled,  outwitted,  by  the  son  of  his  old  enemy." 

"  I  was  not  aware  during  his  life  that  he  took 
such  an  extreme  view  of  the  case." 

"  Moreover,  he  was  satisfied  that  you  did  not 
really  love  Miss  Clayton,  but  had  merely  wooed 
her  for  the  sake  of  the  fortune  which  she  would 
eventually  have  as  his  heiress." 

"  A  prejudiced,  mad  old  fool;  I  proved  my  dis- 
interestedness in  marrying  her  without  a 
penny." 

"  He  never  put  that  generous  construction  on 
your  conduct.  He  was  convinced  that  you  married 
her  from  hopes  of  personal  aggrandizement ;  and 
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from  the  moment  when  he  consented  to  your 
marriage  he  never  relinquished  his  purpose  to 
disappoint,  in  some  very  insulting  and  humi- 
liating as  well  as  complete  way,  the  hopes  which 
he  believed  you  to  entertain." 

"  He  was  a  successful  man  in  most  things/' 
observed  Hercules  Kingsford,  with  quiet  ferocity, 
"  and  I  only  hope  this  last  success  of  his  abomi- 
nable career  does  not  mitigate  his  present  an- 
guish/'' 

"  Now,  attend  to  me,  Kingsford.  At  first,  out 
of  pure  hostility  to  you,  Mr.  Kilderbee  enter- 
tained a  project  of  leaving  your  wife  nothing 
more  than  a  small  annuity,  and  of  bequeathing 
all  the  rest  of  his  property  to  me." 

"  What  ! — the  unnatural  old  heathen  !" 

"  Don't  call  names.  He  not  only  entertained 
this  project,  but  he  proposed  it  to  me,  thinking 
that  I  should  enjoy  the  prospect  of  such  a  tri- 
umph over  the  man  who  carried  off  the  girl  whom 
I  had  hoped  to  win.  I  can  recall  the  very  words 
in  which  he  first  suggested  this  revenge." 

"  Let  me  have  them." 

a  c  Think  of  yourself,  Jemmy,  and  say — 
wouldn't  it  be  a  little  consolation  to  you,  when 
you  turn  away  from  my  grave,  to  be  able  to 
speak  in  this  fashion  to  your  dear  friend  Herrick, 
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1  For  the  sake  of  her  fortune  you  thieved  from 
me  the  woman  with  whom  you  knew  me  to  be  in 
love — ay,  knew  it  ere  ever  you  thought  about 
winning  her  ;  but  though  you  stole  the  girl,  it's  I 
who  have  her  money  !  Come,  lad ;  wouldn't  it 
be  a  sweet  revenge  to  have  it  in  your  power  to 
say  this  to  your  friend  Herrick  V  " 

Though  James  Staple  ton's  manner  of  repeating 
the  dead  man's  venomous  words  in  no  way  added 
to  their  original  bitterness  and  malignity,  Herrick 
Kingsford's  eyes  fell  and  his  colour  rose  whilst  he 
heard  his  own  baseness,  together  with  what  would 
have  been  a  meet  punishment  for  it,  set  forth  in 
such  forcible  and  contemptuous  terms. 

"  Mind,  Kingsford,  these  are  Mr.  Kilderbee's 
words,  not  mine." 

"  I  understand,"  returned  Hercules  Kingsford, 
raising  his  eyes  and  breathing  more  freely,  as 
though  he  felt  that  the  sharpest  part  of  a  sharp 
punishment  was  over.  "Well,  what  induced 
him  to  relinquish  this  pleasant  purpose  ?  For 
your  sake,  I  wish  he  had  acted  upon  it." 

"  He  relinquished  it,"  the  surgeon  answered 
with  deliberation  and  impressive  emphasis,  "be- 
cause I  told  him  plainly  that  if  he  bequeathed  the 
money  to  me,  I  would  not  touch  a  single  penny 
of  it.    This  was  my  answer,  when  he  first  put  the 
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proposal  to  me ;  and  I  repeated  it  with  increased 
force  on  each  of  the  several  occasions  when  he 
endeavoured  to  make  me  change  my  mind.  Had 
I  not  satisfied  him  that  I  would  never  accept  his 
money  under  such  a  vindictive  arrangement,  he 
would  certainly  have  bequeathed  me  the  bulk  of 
his  property,  and  instead  of  now  being  only  the 
trustee  of  that  money  in  the  funds,  I  should  be 
its  actual  possessor/'' 

"  By  Jove  \"  Hercules  Kingsford  exclaimed, 
opening  his  eyes  with  genuine  astonishment,  and 
displaying  that  delicious  simplicity  which  often 
distinguished  him  in  his  worldliest,  and  craftiest, 
and  meanest  moods,  "  what  a  Quixotic  fellow 
you  are  !  If  I  had  been  in  your  place,  and  you 
in  mine,  I  would  have  done  my  best  to  nail  the 
old  man  to  his  words/'' 

"  I  know  you  would,"  James  rejoined  drily. 
In  his  ordinary  voice  he  continued,  "  But  I  kept 
my  promise  to  your  wife,  and  acted  to  you  as 
though  you  were  still  my  friend,  and  had  never 
done  me  a  wrong.  You  need  not  thank  me  or 
admire  me  for  my  conduct.  What  I  did  was  not 
the  result  of  friendliness  for  you  ;  for  little  was  the 
friendliness  I  then  had  for  you.  It  was  not  the 
result  of  any  Christian  sentiment  that  I  was 
bound  to  repay  good  for  evil.      I  did  what  I  did 
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simply  because  under  the  circumstances  it  gave  me 
more  pleasure  to  do  it  than  to  do  anything  else.  I 
kept  my  promise  to  Bessie,  because  it  would  well 
nigh  have  killed  me  to  break  it — because  n  (the 
surgeon  added  with  deeper  earnestness  and  emo- 
tion) "  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  do  other- 
wise— because  I  loved  her  truly,  as  I  do  now. 
And  so,  Kingsford,  I  did  you  all  the  good  in  my 
power  because  you  were  her  husband." 

For  a  minute  this  "  Quixotic  fellow  "  turned 
aside  from  his  by  no  means  Quixotic  companion, 
and  walked  twice  or  thrice  up  and  down  the  dark 
side  of  his  consulting-room. 

"  Soon  after  little  Geraldine's  birth,"  continued 
James  Stapleton,  when  he  had  recovered  his 
equanimity,  "  Mr.  Kilderbee  first  entertained  the 
thought  of  making  the  settlement  effected  by  the 
deed.  Repeatedly  he  talked  the  matter  over  to 
me,  and  as  often  I  urged  him  to  make  a  will  that 
would  gratify  Mrs.  Kingsford.  But  he  would  not 
listen  to  my  counsel.  The  more  dotingly  fond 
he  became  of  your  child,  the  more  firmly  bent  he 
was  on  leaving  his  property  so  that  it  should 
not  be  under  your  control,  though  it  should 
benefit  her  and  her  mother.  I  induced  him  to 
delay  making  a  settlement  in  the  hope  that  his 
love  for  the  child  might  in  time  dispose  him  more 
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favourably  to  you.  I  knew  his  life  was  uncer- 
tain, though  his  physical  and  mental  powers  were 
considerable ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  one  cir- 
cumstance I  would  have  made  him  delay  still 
longer.  During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  I 
had  great  influence  with  him  ;  and  though  I  could 
not  induce  him  to  leave  his  property  as  I  wished 
it  to  be  left,  I  could  have  easily  played  with 
and  managed  so  that  eventually  he  would  have 
died  intestate,  and  without  having  made  that 
deed." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had  managed  that  he 
died  so  V 

"  In  that  case  neither  you  nor  your  wife  nor 
your  child  would  have  touched  a  single  sixpence 
of  his  money  " 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed 
Hercules  Kingsford,  with  astonishment. 

"  That  your  wife  was  not  his  niece,  nor  in 
any  "way  whatever  related  to  him.  She  was 
always  known  in  this  town  as  his  niece,  but  she 
has  not  a  drop  of  his  blood  in  her  veins  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that." 

"  Her  father  was  an  honest  gentleman ;  but 
some  other  time  I  can  tell  you  about  her  pa- 
rentage, and  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr. 
Kilderbee  to  bring  her  up  as  his  heiress.     For 
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the  present  you  need  only  know  that  she  was 
not  his  blood-relation,  and  consequently  but  for 
that  deed  would  have  no  claim  whatever  on  his 
estate.  Mr.  Kilderbee's  heir-at-law  is  his  distant 
cousin,  Moses  Kilderbee,  a  draper  carrying  on 
business  at  Shrewsbury ;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  deed  lying  there,  and  the  will  of  which  you 
are  executor,  Mr.  Moses  Kilderbee  would  be 
master  of  Green  Villa  and  all  his  deceased 
cousin's  estate." 

"  What  an  escape  V  gasped  Hercules  Kings- 
ford,  beginning  to  be  thankful  for  the  atrocious 
settlement. 

"  Shortly  before  the  execution  of  the  deed," 
continued  James  Stapleton,  "  Mr.  Kilderbee  was 
especially  urgent  that  I  would  become  a  party  to 
it.  He  declared  that  unless  I  consented  he 
would  forthwith  effect  the  settlement  without 
my  assistance,  substituting  for  me  the  London 
lawyer  whom  he  had  employed  to  prepare  the 
draft  of  the  deed,  and  who  would  willingly  un- 
dertake the  responsibility  of  the  trusteeship. 
On  this  I  saw  that  there  was  no  better  course 
for  me  to  take  than  to  become  a  party  to  the 
arrangement.  If  I  encouraged  him  to  defer 
making  a  final  settlement  of  his  estate,  he  might 
die  under  such  circumstances    that   his   property 
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would  pass  clean  away  from  your  wife  and  child  as 
well  as  yourself.  If  he  carried  out  his  threat  of 
making  the  settlement  without  my  assistance, 
the  trustee  of  the  estate  would  be  a  stranger 
who  would  have  none  of  the  personal  induce- 
ments that  affect  me  to  discharge  the  trust  in 
the  manner  most  agreeable  to  your  wife  and 
child.  I  therefore  consented  to  be  a  party  to 
what  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  a  vindictive 
conspiracy/'' 

"  James  Stapleton,  I  wronged  you,"  exclaimed 
Hercules  Kingsford,  warmly,  and  not  without 
sincerity. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,  I  have  something  more 
to  tell  you.  Before  I  consented,  however,  I  care- 
fully considered  the  draft  of  the  deed,  on  elabo- 
rating the  provisions  of  which  document  Mr.  Kil- 
derbee  had  concentrated  all  his  failing  intellect, 
and  I  may  add  all  the  animosity  that  he  had 
nursed  against  you.  It  contained  no  clause  em- 
powering your  wife's  trustee  to  advance  money  to 
be  expended  on  any  house  that  she  and  you 
might  inhabit ;  and  by  urging  upon  him  how 
greatly  such  a  clause  might,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, contribute  to  her  gratification  and 
comfort,  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  invest  me  with 
the  power  to   expend    5000/.    in   that   manner. 
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Consequently,  the  only  clause  in  the  deed  that 
mitigates  the  hardship  which  the  settlement 
inflicts  upon  you  was  introduced  at  my  sugges- 
tion and  through  my  importunity." 

Here  the  trustee  paused  to  take  breath;  but 
seeing  that  his  listener  was  about  to  interrupt 
him  again,  he  immediately  resumed  his  state- 
ment :  "  You  need  not  thank  me.  My  considera- 
tion was  not  for  you,  but  for  Mrs.  Kingsford. 
Now  I  have  told  you  the  whole  history  of  the 
settlement.  Let  me  briefly  say  a  few  words  about 
the  manner  in  which  I,  as  trustee,  mean  to  dis- 
charge my  duties.  I  need  not  say  that  I  mean 
to  be  a  strictly  faithful  trustee  ;  it  is  equally  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  that  in  discharging  the 
trust  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  gra- 
tify Mrs.  Kingsford.  Of  the  many  annoyances 
which  you  anticipate  from  the  trust,  the  most 
important  is  that  which  you  apprehend  from  the 
degree  of  publicity  which  usually  attends  such  an 
arrangement,  even  when  proper  precautions  are 
used  to  maintain  privacy.  Having  announced 
yourself  after  Mr.  Kilderbee's  funeral  the  succes- 
sor to  all  his  estate,  with  the  exception  of  Green 
Villa,  you  would  of  course  feel  acute  pain  if  the 
public  learnt  the  real  state  of  the  case  V 

Shivering   with   excitement   as    the    tenderest 
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point  of  his  wounded  vanity  was  thus  firmly 
touched,  Hercules  Kingsford  ejaculated,  "  Yes, 
yes, — there's  the  rub.  Since  you  intended  to 
act  so  nobly  to  me,  Stapleton,  why  the  devil 
did  not  you  tell  me  about  the  deed  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead  ?" 

"  Because/'  James  Stapleton  answered,  com- 
posedly, "  my  lips  were  sealed  by  a  promise.  It 
was  hard  work  for  me  to  induce  Mr.  Kilderbee 
to  invest  me  with  power  to  advance  5000/.  of  the 
fund  at  your  wife's  request.  Of  course,  he  saw 
that  the  clause  would  work  more  for  your  ad- 
vantage than  Mrs.  Kingsford's  ;  and  before  he 
would  consent  to  its  insertion  in  the  deed,  he 
made  me  promise  not  to  say  a  word  to  you  about 
the  secret  settlement  of  his  estate  until  he  had 
been  buried  for  an  entire  week.  He  could  not 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  preparing  a  cruel 
disappointment  for  you.  Such  was  the  intensity 
of  his  aversion  for  you,  he  delighted  in  thinking 
how  acutely  you  would  be  mortified  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  plan,  after  his  will  had  for  some 
days  induced  you  to  imagine  yourself  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  consols." 

"  It  was  treachery — infernal  treachery  \" 
"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  defend  his  conduct. 
In  his  lifetime  I  told  him  that  I  disapproved  it ; 
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now  that  he  is  dead  I  will  only  say  for  its  palli- 
ation, that  he  was  in  the  main  a  generous  and 
humane  man,  and  that  his  malevolence  towards 
you  and  all  your  family  was  the  exceptional  fea- 
ture and  least  amiable  quality  of  his  disposition. 
Moreover,  I  may  say  this  in  his  behalf.  All 
through  life  he  was  famous  for  his  practical  jokes, 
which  are  usually  cruel  jokes.  Now  he  regarded 
this  disposal  of  his  estate  as  a  practical  joke  per- 
petrated at  your  expense  j  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
jest  practical  jokers  are  often  much  more  cruel 
than  they  intend  to  be." 

Hercules  Kingsford  winced  again  as  he  thought 
of  the  success  and  consequences  of  the  practical 
joke. 

"  But  enough  of  Mr.  Kilderbee ;  let  us  mind 
our  own  business.  There  is  no  necessity  that 
our  neighbours  or  anyone  besides  those  who  are 
personally  concerned  in  this  deed  should  know 
of  its  existence.  You  know  from  experience  that 
I  can  keep  a  secret  when  I  have  a  motive  for 
doing  so.  And  I  now  give  you  my  word  that, 
so  long  as  it  shall  appear  to  me  that  the  interests 
of  Mrs.  Kingsford  and  Geraldine  do  not  require 
me  to  take  a  different  course,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  withhold  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Kilderbee  disposed  of 
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his  estate.  So  far  as  my  feelings  are  concerned, 
I  should  prefer  that  the  affair  should  be  kept 
strictly  private." 

This  story  has  not  achieved  all  its  intentions 
if  the  reader  learns  with  surprise  that  Hercules 
Kingsford  was  deeply  moved  by  the  generosity 
and  considerateness  of  this  concluding  assurance 
from  the  man  whom  he  had  so  far  misjudged  as 
to  think  him  a  scheming  and  malicious  enemy. 

Vain,  selfish,  and  insincere  as  vain  and  selfish 
men  almost  invariably  are,  Hercules  Kingsford's 
paltry  nature  was  not  without  an  element  of 
wholesome  sentiment.  He  could  appreciate 
magnanimity  in  others  when  it  was  beneficial  to 
himself,  and  in  spite  of  the  petty  insolence  that 
dominated  over  all  his  other  qualities,  he  was 
capable  of  transient  gratitude  to  those  who 
showed  him  sympathy  or  did  him  kindness.  On 
the  present  occasion  he  was  overcome  by  the 
chivalric  goodness  of  the  man  who  had  repaid 
his  suspicions  and  intemperate  contumely  with 
a  promise  of  protection.  There  are  men  who, 
without  any  strong  propensity  to  wickedness  and 
with  a  constitutional  inclination  towards  the 
ways  of  social  amiability,  are  so  far  the  creatures 
of  circumstance  that  it  depends  upon  what  are 
ordinarily    termed     the    accidents    of    fortune, 
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whether  in  the  long  run  their  careers  are  mis- 
chievous or  profitable.  Alternately  good  and 
evil,,  as  they  are  acted  upon  by  incentives  to  right 
or  temptations  to  wrong,  they  sometimes  win 
the  approval  of  the  world  without  sterling 
desert,  and  as  often  through  sheer  weakness  of 
character  are  led  into  courses  that  cover  them 
with  ruin  and  more  than  their  merited  obloquy. 
When  they  are  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  right 
path,  these  men  are  wont  to  attribute  their 
respectability  and  good  fortune  to  their  own 
merits ;  and,  with  a  corresponding  error  of  judg- 
ment, when  they  have  gone  astray  and  reaped 
the  reward  of  misdeed,  they  hold  circum- 
stances as  altogether  accountable  for  their  fail- 
ings and  sufferings.  Occasionally  these  men  are 
social  benefactors.  Very  frequently  they  live  and 
die  without  doing  themselves  a  single  worldly 
injury.  But  it  is  to  their  kind  that  society  is 
indebted  for  the  larger  proportion  of  the  crime 
and  misery  of  which  the  unqualified  rascality  of 
bolder  and  more  consistent  sinners  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  sole  source. 

Of  this  sort  of  men  Hercules  Kingsford  was 
one  :  and  now  that  a  transient  recognition  of  his 
old  school-friend's  honesty  and  rare  nobility  of 
temper  had  stirred  the  finer  feelings   of  his  un- 
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heroic  breast,,  lie  was  sincerely  grateful  for  the 
surgeon's  kindness,  and  none  the  less  ready  to 
express  his  gratitude,  because  even  in  that  mo- 
ment of  strong  agitation  he  saw  in  James  Sta- 
pleton  a  person  with  whom  it  was  his  interest  to 
maintain  the  friendliest  relations. 

Hence  it  was  that  under  the  influence  of  con- 
flicting emotions  he  rose  from  his  seat  and,  with 
a  fervour  that  notwithstanding  its  prevailing 
honesty  was  not  altogether  pure  of  artifice, 
grasped  the  surgeon's  hand  and  shook  it  violently. 

The  next  minute — overcome  with  gratitude, 
humiliation,  and  bodily  fatigue — he  threw  him- 
self on  the  sofa  and  sobbed  like  an  hysteric 
woman. 

"  What  a  weak  creature  he  is  V  thought  the 
surgeon,  as  he  hastened  to  fetch  a  glass  of  wine 
for  the  man  who,  less  than  seven  years  before, 
had  been  his  familiar  and  fireside  hero. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Cost  of  a  Secret. 

HOUGH  Hercules  Kingsford  had  made 
an  amicable  settlement  of  his  differences 
with  James  Stapleton  and  was  fortunate 
in  finding  his  wife's  trustee  so  ready  to  mitigate 
the  hardship  of  the  deed,  the  annoyance  and 
mortification  entailed  upon  him  by  Cornelius 
Kilderbee's  last  practical  joke  were  only  at  their 
commencement. 

For  weeks  upon  weeks,  never  a  day  passed 
on  which  he  was  not  required  to  respond  to  con- 
gratulations on  his  reputed  increase  of  fortune. 
From  all  parts  of  the  Border  counties  friends 
wrote  to  him  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  his 
good  luck,  and  in  answering  their  civilities  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  adopt  a  tone  that 
cruelly  belied  his  private  sentiments  for  the  late 
Mr.  Kilderbee.  The  newspapers  of  the  Border 
towns  seemed  to  take  a  malignant  pleasure  in 
probing  his  lacerated  feelings  with  paragraphs 
about   the   testator's   property ;    and  no  journal 
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contained  an  alhision  to  the  matter,  bnt  a  score 
well-meaning  friends  sent  a  copy  of  the  paper  to 
the  executor  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  hand- 
some terms  in  which  it  was  mentioned.  Amongst 
the  minor  consequences  of  the  peculiar  position 
of  his  affairs,  not  the  least  irritating  to  the  banker 
was  a  general  impression  that  he  was  bound  to 
show  his  gratitude  for  fortune's  favours  by  acts 
of  unaccustomed  munificence.  The  public  cha- 
rities, to  which  Mr.  Kilderbee  had  been  a  sub- 
scriber, took  it  for  granted  that  the  deceased 
gentleman's  chief  legatee  would  continue  the 
merchant's  annual  donations  to  their  funds.  The 
master  of  the  Border  foxhounds  frankly  intimated 
to  the  squire  of  Coote  Hall  that  the  hunt  ex- 
pected him  to  make  an  extra  donation  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  new  kennel,  in  consideration 
of  his  recent  accession  of  wealth. 

It  has  been  urged  by  a  writer  of  much  worldly 
wisdom  that  no  prosperity  is  so  enviable  as  that 
of  the  man  who,  whilst  he  enjoys  a  reputation 
for  considerable  wealth,  possesses  four  or  five 
times  as  much  money  as  the  world  gives  him 
credit  for.  Mr.  Hercules  Kingsford's  prosperity 
was  of  a  directly  opposite  kind.  Credited  by 
public  opinion,  before  Mr.  Kilderbee's  death, 
with  a  much  larger  fortune  than  he  really  pos- 
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sessed,  lie  was  now  thought  to  be  still  further 
enriched  by  an  event  that  had  made  him  poorer 
in  reality  as  well  as  imagination  ;  and  without 
any  enlargement — indeed,  from  one  point  of  view, 
with  an  actual  diminution — of  resources,  he  was 
called  upon  to  act  as  though  he  were  the  lucky 
fellow  that  he  was  believed,  and  had  represented 
himself,  to  be. 

Readers  have  still  to  be  informed  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  Mr.  Hercules  Kingsford  was  actually 
impoverished  by  the  course  that  events  had 
taken. 

His  first  act  after  Mr.  Kilderbee's  funeral,  as 
readers  are  aware,  was  to  proclaim  himself  that 
gentleman's  executor  and  chief  legatee,  and  to 
admit  that  under  the  testator's  will  he  had 
acquired  some  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Had  his 
imprudence  ended  with  that  premature  announce- 
ment, the  consequences  would  have  been  neither 
disastrous  nor  embarrassing.  He  might,  on  learn- 
ing the  true  state  of  the  case,  have  proved  the 
will  in  London,  swearing  the  personalty  under  the 
small  sum  that  really  covered  its  total ;  and  no 
one  in  the  Border  need  have  known  how  small 
the  estate  was.  But  unfortunately,  as  readers 
also  know,  he  had  hastened  up  to  London  in  the 
first  excitement  of  his  triumph,  and  had  proved 
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the  will — paying,  of  course,  probate  duty  on  the 
full  amount  under  which  the  extravagantly  over- 
rated personalty  was  sworn.  The  proctor  whom 
he  had  employed  in  Doctors'  Commons  was  a 
practitioner  with  Border  connexions,  to  whom 
he  would  naturally  report  the  amount  which  their 
fellow-Borderer  had  died  worth.  Moreover,  in  his 
elation,  Hercules  Kingsford  had  called  on  divers 
old  London  friends,  and  spoken  with  boastful 
vanity  of  the  wealth  which  his  wife's  uncle  had  left 
him.  Nor  was  this  all.  Not  only  had  he  proved 
the  will,  but  he  had  also  announced  the  fact  in 
a  paragraph  which  he  sent  down  from  town  for 
insertion  in  the  Border  papers  —  a  paragraph 
which  he  read  with  lively  chagrin  and  disgust, 
after  his  return  to  the  Border  and  perusal  of  the 
deed. 

After  his  enlightenment  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  he  might  of  course  have  represented  at 
Doctors'  Commons  that  the  testator's  estate  had 
been  erroneously  computed  at  more  than  thirty 
times  its  real  amount,  upon  which  representation 
he  would  have  recovered  the  few  hundred  pounds 
that  he  had  needlessly  expended  on  probate  duty, 
and  as  executor  would  have  freed  himself  from 
liability  to  pay  the  legacy  duty  on  the  thirty 
thousand  pounds  not  actually  conveyed   by  the 
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will.  But  such  a  declaration  of  his  error  to  the 
proctor  with  Border  connexions,  and  to  other 
officials  at  Doctors'  Commons,  would  have  pro- 
voked inquiries  which,  though  they  might  not 
have  brought  the  secret  settlement  to  light,  would 
have  rendered  it  impossible  to  conceal  that  he 
had  acquired  no  thirty  thousand  pounds  from  Mr. 
Kilderbee's  demise.  In  a  week,  if  he  confessed 
his  ludicrous  error  at  Doctors'  Commons,  the 
story  would  run  the  round  of  his  London 
friends  whom  he  had  recently  invited  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  good  fortune  ;  in  fourteen  days, 
the  whole  Border  would  ring  with  laughter  over 
his  absurd  discomfiture,  whilst  every  gossip  within 
twenty  miles  of  Carlton  Cross  would  be  asking 
what  on  earth  old  Cornelius  Kilderbee  had  done 
with  his  money.  The  mere  thought  of  such  ex- 
posure and  ridicule  was  sharp  anguish.  Rather 
than  actually  writhe  under  them  Hercules  Kings- 
ford,  out  of  sheer  cowardice,  would  have  found 
courage  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

But  to  secure  himself  from  this  horrible  expo- 
sure, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  act  towards  the 
law  as  though  he  were  the  executor  and  residuary 
legatee  of  a  will  that  conveyed  some  five-and- 
thirty  thousands  instead  of  as  many  hundreds 
sterling.      Having  already  thrown  away  on  pro- 
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bate  duty  some  few  hundreds  of  pounds  which 
he  might  just  as  well  have  kept  in  his  pocket,  he 
now  had  an  agreeable  prospect  of  being  called 
upon  to  pay  10  per  cent,  legacy  duty  on  the 
thirty  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  not  acquired 
under  the  testament.  Delay  to  wind  up  the 
accounts  as  long  as  he  might,  the  time  he  knew 
would  come  when  the  patience  of  the  Legacy 
Duty  Office  would  be  exhausted,  and  he  would 
be  called  upon  for  three  thousand  pounds  of 
legacy  duty  in  consideration  of  that  residue  of 
Mr.  Kilderbee's  estate  which  had  not  devolved  on 
him. 

Rarely  has  executor  found  himself  in  a  more 
disagreeable  or  ludicrous  position.  In  accordance 
with  his  resolution  to  spend  the  whole  of  his 
income,  Mr.  Kilderbee  had  lived  so  closely  up  to 
the  limits  of  his  resources  that  when  his  trifling 
estate  came  to  be  realized,  it  was  barely  sufficient 
to  cover  his  debts  and  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral  and  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  his  will. 
Green  Villa  was  demised  to  James  Stapleton  : 
and  the  remainder  of  the  estate — of  which  the 
furniture  of  the  villa  was  the  most  important 
item — exceeded  its  liabilities  by  just  eleven 
pounds,  three  shillings,  and  fourpence  halfpenny. 
This  was  the  magnificent  residue  that  came  to  the 
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executor's  private  purse  ;  aud  iu  return  for  it  he 
paid  three  thousand  pounds  in  needless  legacy 
duty,  some  four  hundred  in  excessive  probate 
duty,  and  other  fees  in  connexion  with  the 
accounts  of  the  imaginary  estate,  which  made  the 
sum  of  his  unnecessary  disbursements  mount  up 
to  about  3500/. 

Few  provincial  bankers  loved  money  more  than 
Hercules  Kingsford,  whose  vanity  and  taste  for 
ostentation  contributed  to  his  respect  for  the 
means  by  which  they  were  indulged.  In  his 
heart  he  worshipped  money,  the  power  that  gave 
him  greatness  before  his  neighbours  \  that  made 
him  lord  of  the  fat  fields,  and  pleasant  hall,  and 
old  timber  of  Coote  ;  that  gave  him  the  place  of 
a  patron  and  leader,  whereas  without  it  he  would 
have  been  of  no  more  account  than  his  brothers, 
who  were  mere  nobodies  in  their  respectable  sta- 
tions of  life,  ay,  or  than  any  one  of  the  clerks 
who  earned  their  bread  in  his  offices.  With  an 
appearance  of  liberality,  almost  of  profusion,  he 
could  spend  his  money  on  display, — on  a  showy 
pair  of  carriage-horses,  on  a  service  of  plate,  on 
new  furniture  for  his  house,  on  rich  silks  and 
jewelry  for  his  wife,  on  bright  liveries  for  his 
servants,  on  pompous  funerals  in  honour  of  his 
family ;  but  even  when  he  thus  expended  money 
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which  money -worshippers  of  another  kind  would 
have  hoarded  in  cellars  or  planted  out  in  the  rich 
soil  of  prudent  investment,  he  liked  to  get  a  good 
pennyworth  for  his  penny.  Notwithstanding 
his  readiness  to  spend  money  on  his  favourite 
frivolities  he  had  a  horror  of  what  he  regarded  as 
wasteful  expenditure.  There  were  consequently  few 
men  in  affluent  circumstances  to  whom  this  loss 
of  a  few  thousands  would  have  been  more  pain- 
ful. And  in  Hercules  Kingsford's  case  this 
mishap  was  especially  galling,  because  it  had  been 
chiefly  brought  about  by  his  own  folly. 

With  wit  enough  to  detect  some  of  his  own 
weaknesses,  he  knew  that  they  had  been  in  league 
with  Cornelius  Kilderbee's  malice,  to  cover  him 
with  humiliation.  Had  he  been  less  vain  and  gar- 
rulous, less  intoxicated  by  his  apparent  good  for- 
tune, and  less  eager  to  publish  it  to  the  world, 
he  would  have  sustained  nothing  more  than  a 
disappointment  of  expectations,  whereas  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  submit  to  a  loss  of  substance. 
It  is  never  pleasant  to  lose  money,  but  to  lose  it 
through  one's  own  sheer,  unqualified,  and  despi- 
cable folly  is  the  bitterest  cup  of  adversity  to  an 
ordinary  worldling. 

Hercules  Kingsford  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  a    fool.      He    would    never    have 
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cherished  the  hopes  with  which  Cornelius  Kil- 
derbee's  will  maliciously  trifled,  if  he  had  not  been 
a  fool.  He  had  lost  the  stake  for  which  he  had 
been  false  to  his  friend :  and  now,  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  lost  it,  had  played  for  it — because  he 
was  a  fool.  The  completeness  with  which  he  had 
been  outwitted  by  an  old  man  whom  he  used  to 
compassionate  as  a  poor  old  fellow  in  the  decay 
of  second  childhood,  was  evidence  that  he 
was  a  fool.  His  private  cash  account,  with  that 
hideous  item,  on  the  wrong  side,  of  3500/.,  was 
testimony  that  he  was  a  fool.  There  were 
other  proofs  of  his  folly,  and  not  the  least 
humiliating  of  them  was  the  fact  that  at  any 
moment  James  Stapleton  might  render  him  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  whole  Border.  And  as 
Hercules  Kingsford  reflected  on  his  own  folly, 
and  under  a  withering  sense  of  his  miserable 
incompetence  and  foolishness  blushed  for  himself, 
and  shrunk  from  the  spectacle  of  his  ignominious 
plight, — as  fools  sometimes  will  in  hours  of 
exceptional  self-enlightenment, — there  seemed  to 
ring  in  his  ears  the  sharp,  derisive  laughter  with 
which  Cornelius  Kilderbee,  in  his  bitterest  and 
most  insolent  humours,  used  to  madden  his 
enemies. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  Small  Thing  in  a  Scarlet  Frock. 

HOUGH  time  assuaged  his  annoyance 
and  in  some  degree  reconciled  him  to 
the  humiliations  of  his  position,  the 
secret  deed  was  a  disaster  on  which  Hercules 
Kingsford  never  learned  to  reflect  with  calmness. 
Giving  an  additional  sting  to  nearly  every  mishap 
of  his  subsequent  career,  it  converted  into  occa- 
sions for  regret  events  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  brightest  incidents  of  his  life.  Even  the 
birth  of  his  son  and  heir,  which  occurred  at  the 
end  of  the  autumn  of  1839,  was  at  first  a  source 
of  irritable  despondency  rather  than  of  triumph 
to  the  father,  who,  on  the  accomplishment  of  his 
long-cherished  hope,  spoke  of  his  boy  as  another 
victim  of  Cornelius  Kilderbee's  iniquitous  ven- 
geance. 

"  Poor  little  scoundrel/''  he  observed  bitterly 
to  James  Stapleton  in  Bessie's  hearing,  whilst  she 
stood  over  the  child's  cradle  on  his  christening 
day,  "  he  was  disinherited  before  he  was  born/'' 
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"  Tut,  tut,  old  friend,"  James  answered  in  his 
kindliest  manner,  speaking  for  Mrs.  Kingsford's 
ear  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  her  husband, 
"the  heir  to  Kingsford's  bank  and  Coote  Hall 
will  succeed  to  a  fair  inheritance,  and  his  position 
in  the  Border  will  be  none  the  worse  because, 
instead  of  having  some  thirty  thousand  pounds 
more  to  his  fortune,  he  has  a  sister  who  will  be 
the  wealthiest  heiress  within  twenty  miles/'' 

"Thirty  thousand  pounds  \"  rejoined  the  banker 
angrily.  "  It  is  no  question  of  thirty  thousand, 
— or  of  sixty  thousand  more.  If  I  could  nurse 
that  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  my  business  for 
his  benefit,  it  would  be  a  hundred  thousand  ere 
he  would  want  a  penny  of  it." 

"Oh,  Herrick!"  Bessie  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
entreaty,  coming  quickly  across  the  room  from 
the  infant's  couch  over  which  she  had  been 
bending,  "  you  may  not  say  such  things, — you 
may  not  even  think  them.  Indeed,  dear  Herrick, 
to  think  them  is  wrong, — dangerous  to  yourself, 
unjust  to  your  children,  cruel  to  me." 

"  To  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  cruel  to  me." 

"  Heaven  knows,  Bessie,"  the  banker  answered 
affectionately,  "it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be 
unkind  to  you." 
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Scarcely  had  this  assurance  come  from  the 
husband's  lips  when  the  door  of  the  parlour 
opened,  and  a  small  thing  put  a  small,  bright 
face  into  the  room,  and  exclaimed,  "  What,  is  my 
little  brother  here,  mamma?  I  have  been  look- 
ing and  looking  for  him  in  the  nursery  and  in  the 
night  nursery ." 

The  small  thing  that  spoke  these  words  in  a 
childish  voice,  which  well  became  its  years  and 
noticeable  loveliness,  was  a  little  girl  dressed  in  a 
scarlet  frock,  made  high  at  the  heck,  and  long  at 
the  arms,  and  short  in  the  skirt,  beneath  which 
was  visible  the  marble  whiteness  of  two  exquisitely 
rounded  legs  that  terminated  in  dainty  white 
socks  and  scarlet  slippers.  Paying  no  further 
heed  to  Mrs.  Kingsford,  and  taking  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  other  elders,  the  child  danced 
lightly  over  the  carpet  to  the  foot  of  the  cradle 
where  lay  the  marvellous  baby-brother  of  whom 
her  heart  was  full. 

First  she  stooped,  as  became  a  person  of  her 
commanding  stature  in  the  act  of  condescending 
to  so  infinitesimal  a  thing  as  a  baby-brother, 
until  her  bright  brown  eyes,  with  their  delicate 
brows  and  silken  lashes,  were  within  three  inches 
of  the  basket;  and  having  thus  put  herself  in 
position  to  fascinate  a  baby-brother,  she  proceeded 
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to  smile  and  chatter  and  laugh  at  him  until  he 
rewarded  her  attentions  by  crowing  out  his  delight, 
— upon  which  response  to  her  attentions  the 
minute  patroness  became  so  intensely  triumphant 
and  proud  of  her  power  over  her  protege  that  she 
stamped  her  scarlet  slippers  on  the  carpet,  and 
clapped  her  small  white  hands,  and  patted  the 
frame  of  the  cradle  in  an  ecstasy  of  glee,  crying 
the  while,  "You  dear  thing,  you  beauty,  you 
little  thing  !  Sister  Geraldine  has  been  hunting 
and  hunting  for  you, — and  here  you  are  in  your 
own  little  cradle  V 

There  was  a  tender  eloquence,  that  no  speech 
could  have  aided,  in  Bessie's  brimming  eyes  as 
she  looked  from  her  baby  and  his  particular 
friend  to  her  husband  and  James  Stapleton. 

"  And  so  you  are  very  fond  of  him,  Geral- 
dine ?"  said  James,  drawing  the  five-year- old  child 
to  his  knee,  and  smoothing  her  brown  locks  and 
the  large  lace  collar  that  lay  in  snowy  contrast 
over  the  scarlet  covering  of  her  shoulders. 

"  He  always  knows  me,"  she  ejaculated,  "  and 
loves  me  better  than  everybody  else." 

"  Do  you  love  him  well  enough  to  give  him 
Kitty  Price?"  James  asked — Kitty  Price  being 
the  name  of  Geraldine's  newest  doll. 

Geraldine  paused  for  a  moment   to   consider, 
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only  a  moment,  and  then  answered  bravely,  "  He 
may  have  Kitty  Price  and  all  my  toys.  Indeed 
you  may — you  tiny  darling  \" 

"  But  he  is  not  old  enough  to  care  for  Kitty 
yet/''  urged  James,  gravely  :  "  for  you  see,  Geral- 
dine,  he  is  such  a  little  thing,  and  so  very  young, 
and  knows  so  little,  that  he  wouldn't  care  for 
Kitty,  if  you  gave  her  to  him." 

"  No,  he  only  cares  for  his  rattle — and  me." 

"  He  knows  hardly  anything,"  continued  the 
surgeon ;  "  but  he'll  grow  older  every  day,  and 
by  and  by  he'll  know  lots." 

"  Lots  !"  assented  Geraldine,  emphatically,  and 
after  a  pause  she  added,  with  demure  fervour, 
"  And  when  he  grows  old,  and  knows  things,  I'll 
give  him  everything  I  have." 

"  God  bless  you !"  James  exclaimed,  as  he 
lifted  the  ardent  little  creature  in  his  arms  and 
gave  her  a  kiss. 

"  And,  mark  my  words,  Kingsford,"  he  said 
earnestly,  when  he  had  released  her  and  let  her 
run  back  to  the  cradle,  "  she'll  keep  her  word." 

"  I  pray  God  she  may  !"  responded  the  father. 

"  She'll  give  him  more  than  money  if  years 
hence  she  gives  him  as  good  a  lesson  as  she  has 
just  now  given  us." 


N    2 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Domestic  Humbug. 


ESSIE  shook  James's  hand  with  more 
than  her  customary  warmth  when  two 
minntes  later  he  took  his  departure  :  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  next  call  at  Coote — there 
being  no  witness  to  their  interview — she  spoke  to 
him  with  pleasant  though  embarrassing  gratitude 
of  his  goodness  to  her  and  her  husband  and  her 
children. 

"  You  have  kept  your  promise  to  me,  James, 
and  more  than  kept  it/'  she  said  with  simple  fer- 
vour— the  faintest  possible  blush  heightening  the 
fair  colour  of  her  gentle  face  as  she  thus  alluded 
to  an  incident  which  the  honest  fellow  had  sup- 
posed her  to  have  clean  forgotten,  now  that  so 
many  years  had  passed  during  which  she  had 
never  even  so  much  as  hinted  a  reference  to  his 
old  passion  for  her  by  word  or  look.  "  You  have 
been  my  husband's  best  friend,  and  now  you  are 
going  +o  be  the  same  true  friend  to  my  chil- 
dren/' 
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"  Please  God,  I  will,  Mrs.  Kingsford,"  the 
surgeon  answered  gruffly — all  the  more  delighted 
by  Bessie's  speech,  because  hitherto  her  almost 
total  silence  with  respect  to  Mr.  Kilderbee's  dis- 
posal of  his  property  had  made  him  fear  that,  in 
her  natural  sympathy  with  her  husband's  resent- 
ment, she  might  have  relinquished  something  of 
her  old  cordial  regard  for  himself,  who,  having 
been  her  guardian's  secret  confederate,  had  upon 
his  death  become  the  sole  trustee. 

"  Of  course  I  was  pained,  and  am  and  ever 
shall  be  pained,  by  the  affront  which  my  dear 
uncle  offered  to  my  husband  :  and  in  spite  of  my 
gratitude  to  my  uncle — a  gratitude  that  ought  to 
be  warmer  than  in  old  times  when  I  thought  him 
really  my  uncle,  and  bound  to  me  by  ties  of 
blood — I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  of  his  conduct  to  Herrick. 
Sometimes  when  I  see  how  Herrick  suffers  under 
the  indignity  and  injury  done  him,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  think  lovingly  of  my  uncle  ;  but 
when  I  am  most  strongly  tempted  to  reproach 
his  memory  for  his  last  unkindness  to  my  chil- 
dren's father,  I  am  restrained  by  recollection  of 
his  love  for  me — a  love  that  is  proved  even  by 
that  wretched,  wrongful  deed." 

"  1  did  my  best  to  mitigate  the  animosity  which 
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Mr.  Kilderbee  entertained  for  Herrick/'  James 
Stapleton  remarked.  "  If  I  acted  hurtfully  to 
your  interests  in  any  respect,  I  did  so  with  the 
best  intentions." 

"  Dear  James,"  Bessie  rejoined,  raising  her 
voice  and  putting  forth  her  right  hand,  as  she 
thus,  for  the  second  time,  addressed  him  by  his 
Christian  name  with  a  sisterly  familiarity,  "  you 
need  give  me  no  such  assurance.  Herrick,  even  in 
the  first  warmth  of  his  anger,  never  failed  to  do  you 
justice  :  and  therefore  it  is  little  likely  that  I 
should  wrong  you  in  this  matter.  He  told  me  how 
generously  and  considerately  you  have  behaved 
in  the  whole  affair,  and  how  you  consented  to 
become  my  trustee  in  order  that  you  might  ob- 
viate the  worst  and  most  painful  consequences  of 
an  arrangement  you  could  not  prevent." 
"  He  was  very  good  to  tell  you  so." 
"  And  as  for  me,  since  my  uncle  was  resolved 
on  settling  his  property  in  this  way,  where  could 
he  have  found  a  better  trustee  for  me  and  my 
child  ? — a  trustee  more  qualified  to  be  a  good 
guardian  of  my  child  herself,  as  well  as  of  her 
property,  if  God  should  see  fit  to  take  her  parents 
away  before  she  is  established  in  life  ?  It  was 
only  last  Sunday  evening,  I  told  my  husband  that 
if   we  were  removed  from  this  world  before  our 
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children  were  educated,  you  and  Emma  would 
regard  them,  and  act  for  them  as  if  they  were 
your  own." 

"  My  blundering  care  would  be  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  your  tenderness,  but  Emma  would 
come  to  my  aid  with  her  woman's  heart  and 
woman's  eyes/' 

"  You  don't  blunder/'  Bessie  interposed, 
warmly ;  "  and  you  see  all  that  a  mother's  eyes 
can  perceive,  and  feel  all  that  a  woman's  heart 
fears  and  hopes.  It  was  you  who  saw  how 
necessary  it  was  that,  for  Geraldine's  well-being, 
we  should  keep  all  the  particulars  of  the  deed 
in  strictest  secrecy.  It  was  you  who  saw  how 
hurtful  it  would  be  to  the  child  if  she  were 
courted  and  nattered,  as  a  wealthy  heiress,  be- 
fore she  had  attained  the  full  height  and  strength 
of  her  moral  and  mental  stature.  At  a  time 
when  Herrick  in  sheer  fury  was  only  too  likely 
to  have  published  our  secret  to  the  world,  it 
was  you  who  reminded  him  how  injurious  it 
would  be  to  Geraldine  if  the  facts  of  her  position 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Kilderbee's  money  were  al- 
lowed to  transpire,  and  how  we  were  bound  to 
do  our  utmost  to  preserve  her  from  the  tempta- 
tions which  beset  a  girl  who  from  infancy  to 
womanhood  is   taught   to    regard  herself  as  the 
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superior  of  her  companions  and  kindred  by  right 
of  wealth/'' 

"  It  is  certainly  to  be  desired  that  Geraldine 
should  not  know  the  magnitude  of  her  fortune 
until  she  shall  have  arrived  at  a  time  of  life, 
when  judicious  education,  operating  on  a  gene- 
rous disposition  and  well-balanced  mind,  shall 
have  armed  her  against  the  pernicious  influences 
of  an  heiress's  position/' 

In  making  which  statement  in  a  matter-of-fact 
voice,  in  which  there  was  not  the  faintest  indica- 
tion of  surprise  or  tone  of  deprecation,  James 
Stapleton  felt  himself  to  be  acting  the  part  of 
an  unexampled  and  detestable  hypocrite :  for 
whilst  his  words  implied  that  Mrs.  Kingsford 
had  correctly  stated  his  course  of  action  to- 
wards Geraldine  and  her  parents,  he  was  well 
aware — that  he  had  never  urged  Hercules  Kings- 
ford  to  refrain  from  publishing  the  mode  in 
which  Mr.  Kilderbee  had  disposed  of  his  pro- 
perty; that  so  far  as  concerned  the  secresy  in 
which  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  settlement  he 
had  done  no  more  than  make  a  suggestion  for 
Mr.  Kingsford's  personal  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence ;  and  that  instead  of  having  displayed  any 
especial  consideration  for  little  Geraldine's  moral 
welfare,  he  had  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
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life  given  a  single  thought  to  the  temptations 
and  pernicious  influences  that  beset  heiresses  on 
their  way  from  childhood  to  maturity. 

"  What  an  amazing,  stupendous,  altogether 
immeasurable  humbug  that  man  is  V3  James 
Stapleton  said  to  himself  as  he  drove  away  from 
Coote  Hall  and  continued  his  day's  round  in  the 
service  of  his  patients.  "  There's  scarcely  a  man 
in  the  whole  Border  whom  he  does  not  humbug 
with  the  exception  of  myself,  and  at  this  present 
time  he  would  be  tricking  and  gulling  me  if 
circumstances  had  not  opened  my  eyes  to  his 
character.  And  now  he  is  humbugging  that 
simple,  plain-sailing,  noble  little  wife  of  his.  It 
is  clear  the  fellow  has  persuaded  her  to  believe 
that  his  only  motive  for  concealing  his  own 
weakness  and  humiliation  is  affectionate  concern 
for  his  daughter's  disposition.  That's  the  little 
game  he  is  playing  now  on  his  own  hearth.  And 
to  think  that  he  should  have  told  her  that  it  was 
I  who  gave  a  fillip  to  his  paternal  solicitude,  and 
originally  suggested  (suggested,  i'  faith  !)  that  for 
Geraldine's  sake — (why  I  never  gave  the  child's 
interests  a  thought  when  I  promised  not  to  make 
him  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Border) — and  for 
the  benefit  of  her  temper,  we  should  keep  our 
own   counsel,   and   preserve   her  from   the  inso- 
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lence  and  selfishness  of  heiress-nature.  By 
this  little  artifice  he  preserves  her  wifely  respect, 
which  might  be  endangered  if  she  suspected  that 
he  held  his  tongue  about  Geraldine's  money  out 
of  pure  fear  of  ridicule,  and  presents  her  with 
excellent  reasons  why  he,  no  less  than  she,  should 
continue  to  live  on  the  friendliest  possible  terms 
with  the  trustee  who  can,  according  to  his 
humour,  advance  him  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 
What  a  strange,  plausible,  bumptious  little  rogue 
it  is,  not  even  to  tell  the  truth  to  his  own  wife  ! 
How  should  I  like  to  be  everlastingly  playing 
the  false  in  that  fashion  to  my  patients  out-of- 
doors,  and  my  wife  at  home  !  He  is  always 
finessing,  and  flattering,  and  feigning.  He  can't 
see  a  soul  without  trying  to  humbug  him.  After 
all  that  has  existed  between  us  he  tries  his  arts 
on  with  me  !  And  upon  my  honour  I  do  believe 
that  the  Border  contains  no  man  whom  he  hum- 
bugs more  completely  than  Hercules  Kingsford, 
Esquire,  of  Coote  Hall  and  Carlton  Cross.'" 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Knucklebones. 


ITHEETO  this  story,  which  relates  to 
three  successive  generations  of  actors  in 
an  English  county-town,  has  concerned 
itself  with  the  old  people  who  have  retired  from 
the  stage  and  their  young  ones.  From  this  point 
the  drama  will  be  carried  on  by  the  young  ones, 
some  of  whom  in  this  year  of  1868  would  be 
sought  in  vain  in  Carlton  Cross,  and  by  those 
young  people  of  all  whom  we  have  seen  blossom 
out  in  the  light  of  life,  and  who  ere  the  date  at 
which  these  volumes  were  first  designed  had 
succeeded  to  their  appointed  places  of  action 
and  influence  amongst  the  men  and  women  of 
to-day. 

In  past  pages  the  channels  have  been  shown 
through  which  there  flowed  to  Geraldine  Kings- 
ford  the  money  which  in  due  course  made  her 
for  a  short  time  the  richest  heiress  of  the  Border. 
The  succeeding   chapters  must  show   what   trials 
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came  to  her  from  Cornelius  Kilderbee's  money, 
and  how  she  met  them,  for  her  own  happiness 
or  misery,  no  less  than  for  the  weal  or  woe  of 
others. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  her  parents 
and  trustee,  she  was  reared  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  wealth  to  which  she  was  destined  to  suc- 
ceed, being  in  all  respects  educated  and  trained 
as  she  would  have  been  if  no  eccentric  and  warm- 
hearted old  gentleman  had  doted  upon  her  in  his 
failing  years,  and  in  mingled  love  of  her  and 
animosity  to  her  father  had  effected  an  extraordi- 
nary arrangement  for  her  pecuniary  benefit.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stapleton  and  the 
trustee's  two  confederates,  no  one  in  Carlton 
Cross  ascertained  or  suspected  the  existence  of 
the  secret  deed  until  several  years  had  passed 
over  Cornelius  Kilderbee's  grave  :  and  even  when 
that  singular  instrument  in  the  course  of  events 
hereinafter  to  be  narrated  was  made  known  to 
three  other  actors  in  the  drama  of  this  story, 
Geraldine's  peculiar  circumstances  were  so  suc- 
cessfully withheld  from  the  world  and  herself, 
that  she  attained  womanhood  ere  she  or  the 
society  in  which  she  moved  became  acquainted 
with  them.  At  home  and  to  the  outer  world 
she  passed  her    earlier  years,  a  personage  of  no 
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greater  importance  than  the  daughter  of  a  suc- 
cessful provincial  banker  must  necessarily  be. 
No  babbling  nurse  or  foolish  governess  was 
tempted  to  poison  her  simplicity  with  gossip  about 
the  brilliant  lot  in  store  for  her.  As  she  grew 
from  a  nursling  to  a  slim  girl,  and  passed  from  the 
winsome  guilelessness  of  a  gracious  childhood  to 
the  gentle  dignity  of  her  perfect  stature,  no  curious 
eyes  or  servile  lips  paid  her  homage  as  the  heir- 
ess of  Coote.  In  the  borough  and  the  counties  she 
was  nothing  more  than  Mr.  Kingsford's  daughter ; 
the  child  of  a  prosperous  gentleman  whose 
known  purpose  was  to  amass  as  much  wealth  as 
possible  for  his  only  son  :  a  girl,  in  short,  who  so 
far  as  fortune  was  concerned  would  be  a  fit 
match  for  a  beneficed  clergyman  or  small  squire, 
but  no  suitable  bride  for  the  heir  of  an  important 
county  estate.  This  was  the  highest  lot  assigned 
her  by  those  who  cared  to  make  conjectures  about 
her  future  settlement  :  and  to  her  credit  or  dis- 
credit it  may  be  intimated  at  the  present  point  of 
our  narrative  that  this  was  even  a  higher  lot  than 
the  one  to  which  she  aspired  when  love  first  filled 
her  timorous  breast  with  sunny  hopes. 

Ere  her  brother  had  been  placed  on  the  Shet- 
land pony  which  his  father  gave  him  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  birth-day,  the  girl  bade 
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farewell  to  the  full,  rounded  curves  of  her  infan- 
tile beauty,  and  shooting  upwards  into  a  slight, 
long-legged  lass,  exchanged  the  boisterous  cheer- 
fulness that  distinguished  her  in  her  nursery  days 
for  a  certain  demure  stateliness  of  tone  and  car- 
riage. Not  that  she  was  ever  a  prim  or  formal 
girl,  or  disinclined  to  share  in  the  bodily  exercises 
most  in  vogue  with  James  Stapleton's  and  Canon 
Godsairs  boys,  who,  next  to  her  own  brother  and 
Bertie  Godsall  and  Millie  Stapleton,  were  her 
most  frequent  play-fellows.  With  these  mascu- 
line associates  the  slim,  quiet  girl  became  vastly 
popular,  no  less  from  those  personal  charms  which 
under  any  circumstances  would  have  made  her 
their  queen,  than  from  the  vivacity  and  skill  with 
which  she  partook  of  their  sports,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic sweetness  which  distinguished  her  temper. 
Indeed,  when  Miss  Cantrill  first  took  charge  of  the 
young  lady,  and  introduced  her  to  the  lawlessness 
of  French  genders,  that  excellent  but  somewhat 
austere  governess  was  not  a  little  horrified  by  her 
pupils  frank  familiarity  with  the  boys  of  her  select 
acquaintance,  and  the  decided  preference  which 
she  avowed  for  their  games  over  the  diversions  ex- 
clusively assigned  to  young  persons  of  her  gentle 
sex. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  knucklebones  ?"  was  almost 
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the  first  question  that  the  child  put  to  the  teacher, 
whilst,  within  an  hour  of  Miss  Cantrill's  first 
arrival  at  Coote  Hall,  they  were  sitting  in  the 
newly  christened  school-room,  making  the  first 
steps  to  the  cordial  friendship  that  soon  united 
them,  and  endures  with  undiminished  vigour  at 
the  present  date. 

"Knucklebones,  my  dear  ?"  with  mingled  sur- 
prise and  perplexity  exclaimed  Miss  Cantrill. 
"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  dish/'' 

"  A  dish  \"  returned  Geraldine  with  equal 
astonishment.  "  Why,  Miss  Cantrill,  people  don't 
eat  them.      It  is  a  game." 

"  Oh,  a  game  \"  said  Miss  Cantrill,  imperfectly 
enlightened  concerning  an  important  item  of  her 
pupil's  accomplishments. 

An  ordinary  girl  would  have  smiled,  an  un- 
mannerly one  would  have  laughed  outright  at  this 
betrayal  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  gentle- 
woman who  had  been  introduced  to  her  as  the 
incarnation  of  omniscience.  Without  a  sign  of 
amusement  or  disdain,  Geraldine  replied,  "  Yes, 
dear,  it's  a  game,  the  best  of  all  games,  and  I'll 
teach  it  to  you.  You'll  find  it  rather  difficult  at 
first :  but  it's  easy  enough  to  do  when  you  know 
how  to  do  it." 

"  Most  things  are,  my  pet/'  responded  sensible 
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Miss  Cantrill,  already  beginning  to  see  that  she 
was  engaged  to  teach  an  nnusual  child. 

"  And  you'll  let  me  teach  you  ?"  urged 
Geraldine,  indicating,  by  the  heightened  colour 
of  her  smooth  face  and  the  modest  coyness  with 
which  the  request  was  made,  that  she  feared  she 
might  have  unwarily  overstepped  the  limits  of 
dutiful  respectfulness  in  thus  volunteering  to 
teach  the  teacher  who  had  come  to  Coote  to  teach 
her  just  everything. 

"  That  you  shall,  dear,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to 
be  an  apt  pupil/'  answered  Miss  Cantrill,  treat- 
ing wisely  an  occasion  for  winning  the  girl's  con- 
fidence. "  Suppose  you  give  me  my  first  lesson 
at  once.  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  knuckle- 
bones ?" 

Whereupon  Geraldine,  enthusiastically  seizing 
the  permission  to  display  her  mastery  of  an  art 
in  which  Lemuel  Stapleton  (no  mean  authority 
on  the  matter)  allowed  her  to  be  "  a  stunner/  f 
fetched  a  small  box  from  an  adjoining  room. 

"This  is  such  a  beautiful  set/'  she  explained, 
opening  the  casket  as  she  spoke.  "  Lemuel  gave 
them  to  me  on  my  last  birth-day." 

"  Who  is  Lemuel  ?" 

"  The  eldest  Stapleton, — he's  just  a  year  older 
than  me,"  (grammar  was  a  department  of  learn- 
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ing  in  which  Geraldine  had  been  but  imperfectly 
instructed,)  "  and  his  pony  is  ever  so  much  higher 
than  mine." 

"  Is  he  clever  1" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"Why?" 

"  He  can't  be  stupid,  for  he  does  everything  a 
boy  ought  to  do." 

"  Is  he  at  school  ?" 

"  Yes, — has  been  for  two  years, — it's  so  nice  in 
the  holidays,  when  he  is  home." 

"  Of  course  he  has  won  some  prizes  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  lots." 

"What  for?" 

"  The  swimming  prize, — and  the  prize  for  run- 
ning, over  and  over  again." 

Whereupon  Miss  Cantrill  smiled ;  and  then, 
having  gravely  watched  the  governess's  smile  die 
out,  Geraldine,  wondering  what  the  smile  had 
been  at,  displayed  a  set  of  minute  and  highly 
polished  knucklebones,  and  asked,  "  Shall  I 
begin?" 

"  If  you  please." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  begin  at  the  beginning; 
and  go  right  through  to  creep-mouse." 

"  By  all  means, — I  wish  to  see  the  whole  of 
it." 

VOL.    II.  O 
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In  compliance  with  which  intimation,  Geral- 
dine  cleared  a  table  for  action,  and  having  taken 
up  a  position  in  front  of  her  new  friend,  pro- 
ceeded to  illustrate  the  mysteries  of  "  Knuckle- 
bones" by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  startling 
performances  that  Miss  Cantrill  had  ever  beheld. 

To  say  that  Miss  Cantrill  was  slightly  dismayed 
by  the  initiatory  operations  known  to  knuckle- 
bone players  as  "  ones/''  "  twos,"  "  threes," 
u  fours,"  barely  does  justice  to  the  force  of  her 
emotions.  To  record  that  she  recognised  diffi- 
culty overcome  by  skill  in  the  faultless  style  of 
the  player's  "  spans"  and  "  triangles"  is  due  to 
her  credit  for  sagacity.  But  long  ere  Geraldine 
had  gone  through  "  short-arms,"  "  long-arms," 
"  bridgems,"  "  creep-mouse,"  and  the  other  feats 
of  her  highly  unladylike  pastime,  Miss  Cantrill 
paid  far  less  attention  to  the  mutations  of  the 
game  than  to  the  striking  beauty  of  the  player, 
whose  flashing  eyes,  alternately  passing  from  the 
table  to  the  ceiling,  or  from  right  to  left,  as  the 
rattling  bones  flew  up  and  down  or  to  and  fro, 
were  scarcely  more  noticeable  than  the  eagerness 
of  her  countenance,  the  ruby  colour  of  her  thin 
lips,  the  whiteness  of  her  two  widely  separated 
rows  of  teeth,  the  rapidity  of  her  movements,  and 
the  glossy  brightness  of   the   masses  of  brown 
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curls  that  tossed  and  leaped  with  snake-like 
mobility  on  her  snowy  neck  and  shoulders,  as  she 
swayed  from  one  side  of  the  table  to  the  other 
whilst  making  a  brilliant  sweep  at  "  long-arms." 

u  There, — not  a  single  slip  all  through.  Wasn't 
it  capital?"  exclaimed  the  ten-years  old  per- 
former at  the  conclusion  of  her  exhibition.  "  You 
never  saw  anything  like  it  before  V 

"  Never/'  ejaculated  Miss  Cantrill,  emphati- 
cally, gasping  for  breath  as  though  the  exertion 
of  the  game  had  been  made  by  herself. 

That  game  was  the  commencement  of  a  close 
friendship  between  the  governess  and  her  pupil : 
and  at  this  date,  now  that  Miss  Cantrill  is  the 
mistress  of  a  country  parsonage,  she  often  recals 
for  the  amusement  of  her  numerous  children 
how  it  was  that  she  won  the  heart  of  her  dearest 
friend  and  took  her  first  lesson  in  knucklebones 
on  the  same  day. 


o  2 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Lessons  without  Books. 


HERE  is  no  need  for  this  story  to  recount 
minutely  the  circumstances  of  Geraldine 
Kingsford's  childhood,  which,  so  far  as 
her  personal  griefs  and  joys  are  concerned,  re- 
sembled the  earlier  years  of  many  English  girls 
of  her  condition  and  temperament.  She  learnt 
her  prayers  at  her  mother's  knees,  and  from  the 
same  gentle  teacher  derived  that  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  and  sacred  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith  which  gives  to  the  moral  nature  and  deeper 
life  of  our  women  a  similitude  of  tone  and  iden- 
tity of  purpose  that  are  no  less  observable  and 
beautiful  than  their  innumerable  superficial 
divergencies  of  taste  and  sentiment.  After  the 
universal  fashion  of  highly-nurtured  children,  she 
grew  up  in  reverential  fear  of  God  and  in  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  her  parents,  thinking  some- 
what too  rarely  perhaps  of  the  former  when  no 
ordinary  or  special  religious  service  directed  her 
mind  to  His  imperishable  omnipotence,  and  in 
an  unvarying  zeal   of  filial  enthusiasm  clothing 
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the  latter  with  the  virtues  which  she  had  been 
ineffectually  schooled  to  regard  as  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  divine  nature.  That  her  mother 
was  no  less  wise  than  good,  and  was  good  with 
a  goodness  that  distinguished  her  from  all  other 
women,  were  articles  of  her  childhood's  faith  to 
which  Geraldine  clung  when  the  unsparing,  if 
not  merciless,  instructions  of  growing  years  and 
stern  experience  had  dissipated  most  of  her  early 
illusions  :  and  whilst  she  thus  magnified  the 
virtue  and  knowledge  of  her  mother,  the  child 
was  no  less  loyal  to  her  other  parent,  in  whose 
strength  and  excellence  she  continued  to  believe 
when  the  kindest  spectators  of  her  life  were 
tempted  to  smile  at  her  love  for  him  as  a  noble 
foolishness  and  exemplary  infatuation.  But  to 
give  illustrations  of  this  tendency  and  other  quali- 
ties of  her  affectionate  nature,  would  only  be  to 
demonstrate  that  in  the  circle  of  her  closest 
domestic  attachments  she  resembled  the  ordinary 
run  of  her  sex  in  being  a  laughably  credulous 
and  blind  idolater  of  all  persons  on  whom  she 
fixed  her  love  or  admiration. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  she  had  not 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  her  father's  worth, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  his  fellow- townsmen, 
with  far  better  means  for  forming  a  true  estimate 
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of  his  deserts,  had  almost  unanimously  concurred 
in  regarding  him  as  worthy  to  be  their  ruler. 
Every  circumstance  of  her  opening  life,  directly 
or  indirectly,  tended  to  impress  her  with  a  sense 
of  his  importance.  It  was  for  his  comfort  and 
magnificence  that  workmen  built  the  new  front 
and  raised  the  new  wing  and  constructed  the 
grand  conservatory  of  Coote  Hall,  carrying  out 
the  designs  which  he  and  his  uncle  had  resolved 
to  execute  as  soon  as  Cornelius  Kilderbee's  for- 
tune should  be  added  to  their  possessions,  and 
which  were  carried  out  within  a  few  years  of 
the  merchant's  death  with  the  fund  which  Mrs. 
Kingsford's  trustee  was  empowered  to  expend  at 
her  desire  on  the  undertaking.  When  the  child 
saw  the  picturesque  hall  grow  beneath  her  eyes, 
and  heard  the  Border  gentry  compliment  its 
master  on  the  faultless  taste  of  alterations  which 
converted  a  modest  manor-house  into  a  stately 
residence  without  sacrificing  the  character  and 
unobtrusive  massiveness  of  the  original  edifice, 
and  heard  moreover  her  sire  with  his  customary 
self-assurance  take  credit  to  himself  for  all  that 
his  architect  and  landscape-gardener  accom- 
plished, it  was  but  natural  in  the  child  to  infer 
that  the  man  who  could  devise  such  improve- 
ments and  command  such  homage  was  superior 
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to  those  who  found  their  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing his  achievements.  It  was  to  him  that  work- 
men touched  their  hats  as  he  made  frequent  in- 
spections of  their  labours,  attended  by  his  wife 
and  little  girl.  He  was  "  the  squire"  of  whom 
she  heard  them  in  his  absence  gossip  respectfully 
as  the  director  of  their  toil  and  patron  of  their 
industry.  Learning  from  her  nurse  that  it  was 
a  pity  other  gentlemen  didn't  follow  her  papa's 
example  in  making  employment  for  the  poor, 
the  little  simpleton  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  rebuilding  his  house  he  was  actuated  by  pure 
benevolence  for  bricklayers  and  carpenters. 
Other  signs  of  the  general  respect  for  him  were 
not  lost  upon  the  child,  who  observed — how  the 
tradesmen  of  Carlton  Cross  and  the  neighbouring 
farmers  were  delighted  by  his  affable  conde- 
scensions; how  rubicund  drivers  of  highly- var- 
nished gigs  raised  their  beavers  and  said  "  Thank 
you,  sir,"  when  he  nodded  to  them  on  the  road, 
and  remarked  that  rain  was  needed  by  the 
turnips ;  how  on  Sundays  no  worshipper  ven- 
tured to  leave  his  seat  in  Coote  church  until 
"  the  squire  and  his  family"  had  passed  down 
the  aisle  from  their  square  crimson-lined  pew 
and  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  sacred  building 
on  their  homeward  way. 
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When  readers  bear  in  mind  these  and  other 
like  evidences  of  the  honour  in  which  the 
little  world  of  Carlton  Cross  delighted  to  hold 
its  banker,  they  will  be  less  ready  to  wonder 
that  Geraldine  regarded  her  papa  as  the  first  of 
living  men,  than  to  feel  surprise  at  the  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  which  preserved  her  from 
the  error  of  thinking  too  highly  of  herself  as 
the  daughter  of  so  wonderful  a  man. 

Moreover  it  is  well  to  remark  that  Geraldine's 
tendency  to  magnify  her  father  was  in  no  way 
repressed  by  his  treatment  of  her,  or  by  any 
features  of  his  life  that  were  open  to  her  observa- 
tion. Within  the  bounds  of  his  own  home — to 
every  one  who  depended  on  him  for  comfort,  from 
his  wife  to  his  lowest  servants — in  all  those  trivial 
matters  which  make  up  the  sum  of  ordinary 
domestic  life  Mr.  Kingsford  was  an  unques- 
tionably amiable  man.  The  same  love  of  appro- 
bation which  made  him  grotesquely  affable  out  of 
doors,  actuated  him  even  more  strongly  at  his 
own  fireside .  To  say  that  his  considerate  conduct 
to  his  family  was  not  in  any  degree  the  result  of 
genuine  kindness  would  be  unfair,  but  no  injustice 
will  be  done  him  by  recording  that  his  chief  and 
most  distinctive  vanity  stimulated  his  unaffected 
care   for   his  dependents.       He    could  not    have 
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enjoyed  life  if  Bessie  had  been  otherwise  than 
content  with  her  lot,  but  it  rejoiced  his  self-love 
to  know  that  she  believed  herself  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  best  of  husbands.  Genuine  sympathy  for 
his  children  rendered  him  thoughtful  for  their 
feelings ;  but  he  would  have  been  an  indulgent 
father  out  of  pure  desire  for  the  flattery  of  their 
love  ;  if  their  happiness  had  not  otherwise  been  an 
object  of  his  concern.  It  was  the  same  with 
regard  to  his  servants  of  all  degrees.  It  tickled 
his  vanity  to  know  that  they  bragged  about  him 
as  "the  best  gentleman  to  serve  in  all  the  Border," 
and  gossiped  far  and  near  of  u  the  beautiful  way 
in  which  he  asked  after  them  when  they  were  out 
of  sorts,  and  what's  more,  always  paid  the  doctor's 
bill." 

To  be  thus  benignant  to  those  of  his  household 
was  no  difficult  task  to  the  man  whom  sheer 
egotism  and  self-complacency  inspired  with  respect 
for  every  person,  creature,  and  object  in  which 
he  had  any  kind  of  property.  It  was  in  the  way 
of  Hercules  Kingsford's  vainglorious  humour  to 
rate  his  goslings  as  things  vastly  superior  to  his 
neighbours'  geese.  His  lawns  were  of  finer  grass 
and  better  kept  than  any  lawns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; his  conservatories  were  the  only  well 
managed  conservatories  in  the  country ;  his  wall- 
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fruit  was  the  envy  of  all  the  gardeners  for  miles 
round ;  his  trees  were  better  chosen,  better  placed, 
better  grown  than  the  trees  of  any  estate  in  the 
district ;  his  park  was  the  most  picturesque  park 
of  its  size  and  modest  pretensions  in  the  whole 
Border.  As  soon  as  a  newly  hired  footman 
donned  the  Coote  Hall  livery  he  gained  several 
inches  in  stature, — had  finer  calves,  statelier  car- 
riage, better  manners.  The  newly  purchased 
horse  had  no  sooner  consumed  his  first  feed  in 
the  Coote  Hall  stables,  than  the  squire  was  sure 
to  detect  in  the  animal  a  fine  point  that  had 
previously  escaped  his  observation,  and  strangely 
enough  had  never  struck  the  animal's  last  seller. 
"  Mr.  Kingsford  of  Coote  is  a  gentleman  all  over," 
the  foremost  horsedealer  of  the  Border  once 
observed  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  u  and  there 
ain't  a  squire  in  all  England  with  whom  it's  more 
pleasant  to  do  business.  He  is  alius  high  pleased 
with  a  bargain — he  is — when  it's  struck :  and 
none-some-ever  ways  dissatisfied  with  what  he  has 
got  or  what  he  has  given.  It  would  be  well  nigh 
unpossible  for  a  man  in  my  line  to  do  business 
with  Mr.  Kingsford  of  Coote  on  such  terms  as 
would  put  Mr.  Kingsford  of  Coote  out  of  content 
with  his  share  in  a  transaction :  for  as  soon  as 
he     has    paid    sixty    guineas    for    an     animal 
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that  wouldn't  draw  three  tenners  and  a  five 
in  open  market,  he's  sure  to  know  of  some 
one  who  has  his  eye  on  the  animal  and  would 
gladly  give  something  handsome  for  his  bar- 
gain/' 

In  accordance  with  this  temper  and  habit  Mr. 
Kingsford  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  heir  gave 
signs  of  a  growing  pride  in  his  elder  child,  whose 
sex  had  at  first  occasioned  him  so  much  dissatis- 
faction that  for  a  time  it  had  seemed  probable  she 
would  be  the  only  one  of  his  possessions  for  which 
he  would  fail  to  cherish  an  affectionate  regard. 
Truth  to  tell  he  had  been  within  an  ace  of  con- 
ceiving an  insuperable  aversion  for  his  first-born 
child,  who  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  world 
had  sorely  troubled  him  by  being  "  only  a  girl/' 
and  who  had  been  used  as  an  instrument  for 
his  humiliation  and  injury  by  the  merchant 
whose  will  had  made  her  an  heiress.  But  the 
girl's  irresistible  goodness  and  beauty  worked  so 
steadily  and  enduringly  with  the  better  qualities 
of  her  father's  nature,  that  ere  she  had  finished 
her  seventh  year  paternal  pride  and  love  had 
fairly  killed  the  miserable  jealousies  and  unnatural 
resentments  which  evil  influences  had  caused  him 
for  a  while  to  harbour  towards  her.  He  saw — 
what  circumstances  had  long  blinded  him  to — 
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what  but  for  those  circumstances  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  discern  and  the  readiest  to  mag- 
nify— that  in  feature,  figure,  style,  air,  she  would 
eventually  possess  charms  which  would  give  her 
distinction  amongst  women,  and  confer  eclat  on 
her  family.  His  petty  masterfulness  soon  came 
to  delight  in  the  thought  that  Mr.  Kingsford's 
daughter  would  be  the  toast  of  three  counties, — 
that  the  heiress  of  Coote  would  be  sought  for  her 
beauty  no  less  than  her  wealth  by  the  heirs  of 
distinguished  Border  families. 

And  in  proportion  as  he  grew  prouder  an^ 
fonder  of  his  daughter,  Mr.  Kingsford  took 
greater  pleasure  in  enlarging  her  understanding 
and  teaching  her  to  comprehend  his  dignity  and 
importance.  From  his  explanations  of  the  struc- 
ture of  English  society  she  learnt  that  bankers 
were  very  wealthy  persons  who  enabled  poor  men 
to  live  by  honest  labour,  and  covered  the  country 
with  cities,  towns,  villages,  factories,  canals,  parks, 
palaces,  gardens,  cottages  ;  and  that  her  papa  was 
a  philanthropist  who  out  of  pure  beneficence  to 
mankind  discharged  in  a  singularly  efficient  and 
exemplary  manner  the  functions  which  Providence 
had  seen  fit  to  assign  to  him,  as  the  banker  of 
Carlton  Cross.  By  those  same  explanations 
she  was  taught  that  the   Queen  of   England,  as- 
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sisted  by  a  mysterious  body  of  wise  men  called  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  enacted  laws  for  the 
protection  of  good  persons  and  the  punishment 
of  wicked  persons ;  and  that  having  after  due  de- 
liberation made  her  laws,  she  systematically  wrote 
to  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  in  her  dominions,  and  begged  them  to 
see  that  her  subjects  obeyed  her  laws  and  in  all 
ways  comported  themselves  as  loyal  and  useful 
citizens.  In  like  manner  these  explanations  of 
our  polity  informed  the  young  Geraldine  that 
these  eminently  wise  and  powerful  and  virtuous 
executors  of  the  royal  will  were  called  magistrates  : 
and  that  of  them  all  there  was  none  who  sur- 
passed her  papa  in  wisdom,  power,  and  virtue. 
Furthermore,  Geraldine  was  instructed  that,  just 
as  magistrates  were  high  and  august  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen  of  England  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  her  laws,  lawyers  were  peculiarly 
learned  men  whose  office  it  was  to  teach  people 
how  to  satisfy  the  re  quirements  of  magistrates,  and 
whose  still  higher  duty  it  was  to  instruct  mankind 
in  the  precepts  of  justice  and  protect  them  from 
evildoers.  Whence  it  followed  as  a  corollary  that 
Geraldine's  papa,  being  a  peculiarly  learned  and 
honourable  practitioner  of  the  law,  was  a  person 
who  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  teaching 
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people  the  precepts  of  justice  and  showing  them 
how  to  obtain  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  upon 
them  by  wicked  contrivers. 

Thus  was  Geraldine  taught  to  honour  and 
admire  her  father  as  a  banker,  a  magistrate, 
and  a  lawyer, — as  an  individual  in  fact  who 
was  in  some  way  or  other  the  source  of  all 
the  happiness  and  beauty  which  brightened 
the  fair  Border  land,  and  the  official  enemy 
of  all  the  wickedness  and  misery  that  she  either 
saw  or  imagined.  And  it  is  nothing  more  than 
what  is  due  to  her  intelligence  and  natural 
amiability  to  record,  that  her  father's  lessons  re- 
specting his  own  excellence  and  potency  had  all 
the  effect  which  they  were  intended  to  produce 
on  her  young  mind,  and  that  whilst  they  trained 
her  in  the  way  in  which  he  desired  her  to  go, 
they  neither  infused  with  even  the  faintest  tinc- 
ture of  self-esteem  nor  in  any  degree  diminished 
her  simplicity.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  admire 
and  glory  in  his  greatness,  without  troubling 
herself  to  think  whether  his  merits  in  any  way 
affected  her  or  the  world's  opinion  of  her.  To 
watch  him  playing  the  part  of  a  beneficent  ruler 
of  his  little  kingdom  and  hear  the  praises 
showered  on  him  by  simple  or  servile  lips  was  her 
daily  privilege   and  pride,  but  it  never  occurred 
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to  her  to  claim  honour  for  herself  because  she 
was  his  daughter.  Indeed,  far  from  overrating 
her  own  importance  on  the  ground  of  her  birth, 
or  rank,  or  personal  qualities,  she  took  no  thought 
for  or  about  herself,  save  when  she  prayed  God 
to  make  her  a  better  girl,  and  more  grateful  for 
his  manifold  blessings. 

"  My  dear,"  Hercules  Kingsford  observed  to 
his  wife,  after  an  unusually  pleasant  talk  with  his 
child,  "  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
our  girl.  For  whatever  disappointment  she  may 
have  caused  us  in  past  time  she  cannot  be  held 
in  any  way  accountable ;  and  so  far  as  concerns 
the  annoyance  which  we  must  ever  feel  from  that 
abominable  settlement,  it  would  be  very  unjust 
for  either  of  us  to  think  less  kindly  of  the  child 
who  will  be  the  gainer  from  our  loss." 

"  Neither  of  her  parents  is  likely  to  do  her 
that  injustice,  Herrick,"  Bessie  responded  warmly, 
"  for  she's  as  good  as  gold,  and  Uncle  Kilderbee's 
money  when  she  gets  it  will  make  her  neither 
better  nor  worse." 

"In  one  sense  you  are  right,  in  another 
wrong,"  rejoined  the  husband  and  father.  "  Any- 
how the  money  will  entitle  her  to  aspire  to  a 
great  match.  Such  wealth  as  she  will  eventually 
possess,  to  say  nothing  of  her  beauty,  must  ne- 
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cessarily  affect  her  career.  I  tell  you,  my  dear, 
I  begin  to  entertain  great  hopes  for  our  child's 
settlement.  In  our  old  age  she'll  be  a  comfort 
and  pride  to  us, — a  great  comfort  and  greater 
pride.  After  all  ,we  may  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  old  Kilderbee's  infamous  trick.  Any- 
how we'll  try  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  that 
matter.'" 

By  which  speech  Mrs.  Kingsford  was  alike 
gratified  and  troubled, — troubled  because  she  had 
conceived  a  romantic  and  by  no  means  ambitious 
plan  for  her  daughter's  settlement ;  gratified  be- 
cause her  husband's  words  were  yet  another  as- 
surance, added  to  many  similar  assurances  which 
he  had  recently  given  her,  that  the  secret  deed 
no  longer  threatened  to  become  a  cause  of  per- 
manent dissension  betwixt  him  and  Geraldine. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
A  live  Doll  and  future  Hero. 
UT  even  more  than  the  beauty  which  grati- 


fied his  paternal  pride,  and  encouraged 
him  to  build  magnificent  castles  in  the 
air  for  her  future  habitation;  or  the  glee  with 
which  she  hastened  to  the  call  of  his  voice  ;  or 
the  artless  flattery  of  the  countless  winning  ways 
with  which  she  approached  him  and  conquered 
his  transient  repugnance  for  her  ;  or  the  brilliance 
of  her  prospects,  for  which,  in  spite  of  the  humi- 
liation and  disappointment  they  had  occasioned 
him,  he  secretly  respected  her  ;  the  quality  which 
in  the  years  of  her  childhood  endeared  Geraldine 
to  her  father  was  the  intensity  of  her  love  for  his 
son  and  heir. 

For  nearly  five  years  Geraldine  had  been  the 
only  offspring  of  her  parents,  and  though  her  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  Stapletons  and  little 
Bertha  Godsall  in  a  great  degree  relieved  her 
condition  of  the  solitariness  which  is  the  ordinary 
experience  of  an  only  child,  she  had  discovered  her 
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need  of  the  constant  companionship  of  a 
brother  or  sister  long  before  it  was  satisfied. 
Children  are  very  apt  imitators  of  their  elders, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  adopt  the  tone 
and  airs  of  grown-up  people  is  often  construed  as 
a  sign  of  their  perfect  contentment  with  the 
society  of  their  superiors  by  age  ;  but  those  who 
have  the  care  of  children  are  ill  qualified  for  their 
office  if  they  need  to  be  told  that  nurslings  are 
never  altogether  at  their  ease  with  adults,  and 
that  the  precocious  " little  misses'"  whose  digni- 
fied preciseness  and  superb  style  occasion  infinite 
amusement  to  observers,  are  never  so  thoroughly 
happy  as  when  they  are  taken  from  the  elders 
whom  it  is  their  habit  to  mimic,  and  lose  sight 
of  their  own  dignity  and  all  their  drawing-room 
decorums  in  a  game  of  romps  with  playmates  of 
their  own  age.  As  a  four-year-old  babe,  little 
Geraldine  greatly  diverted  beholders  by  the  ease 
of  her  deportment  at  a  morning  call,  and  the 
lofty  composure  with  which  she  would  speak  of 
her  mamma  and  herself  as  co-equal  personages  ; 
but  the  laughing  spectators  of  her  womanish 
ways  were  greatly  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
little  creature's  life  at  home,  spent  in  continual  en- 
deavours to  raise  herself  to  the  height  of  adult  com- 
panions who  in  awkwardly  condescending  to  her 
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insignificance  were  as  giants  stooping  to  a  dwarf, 
was  wholesome  and  satisfactory.  Even  if  the  child 
had  never  told  her  heart's  desire  to  her  mother, 
Bessie  would  have  detected  her  darling's  need 
from  the  extravagant  pleasure  which  she  de- 
rived from  her  intercourse  with  her  friends 
Lemuel  and  Bertha.  But  instead  of  leaving  Mrs. 
Kingsford  to  discover  from  symptoms  what  the 
anxious  mother  was  not  slow  to  detect,  Geraldine 
on  more  than  one  occasion  told  her  parents  how 
happy  it  would  make  her,  and  how  deeply  she 
should  feel  herself  to  be  indebted  to  them  if  they 
would  be  so  good  as  to  procure  for  her  a  little 
brother  or  sister.  A  brother  was  the  acquisition 
on  which  Geraldine  had  set  her  heart ;  but  if  a 
brother  was  not  obtainable  she  would  be  very 
grateful  for  a  little  sister  whom  she  should  be 
permitted  to  dress  every  day,  and  sleep  with,  and 
teach  to  play,  and  take  out  for  walks,  and  have 
for  her  own.  Where  baby-brothers  and  baby- 
sisters  came  from  Geraldine  could  not  aver,  but 
she  presumed  that  like  other  things  they  might 
be  bought.  Anyhow  there  would  be  no  harm 
in  asking  Mr.  Stapleton  where  his  babies  came 
from,  and  whether  he  could  not  buy  her  a  little 
brother  or  sister  the  next  time  he  bought  a  new 
little  brother  or  sister  for  Lemuel. 

r  2 
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"  Why,  little  one/-'  Hercules  responded,  taking 
Cornelius  Kilderbee's  heiress  on  his  knee,  "  what 
can  you  want  with  more  companions  ?  You 
have  half-a-dozen  dollies  as  it  is — there  is  Isabel, 
and  Lottie,  and  Tommy,  and  Miss  Minniver,  and 
I  really  can't  trust  myself  to  count  how  many 
more." 

Whereto  Cornelius  Kilderbee's  heiress  answered 
gravely,  "  But  my  dollies  can't  hear  me  when  I 
speak  to  them,  or  eat  what  I  give  them.  They 
are  not  alive ;  and  what  I  want  is  to  have  some 
live  friends  in  my  nursery." 

Coming  to  her  husband's  assistance,  Bessie 
urged,  "  You  have  your  little  friends  Lemuel  and 
Bertha — Lemuel  came  to  tea  with  you  on  Mon- 
day and  Bertha  was  here  yesterday  :  and  you  are 
very  fond  of  them.  You  must  be  a  contented 
and  good  and  happy  little  girl." 

"  And  so  I  am  a  happy  little  girl,"  replied 
Geraldine,  "  when  Lemuel  or  Bertha  is  with  me ; 
but  when  they  are  not  with  me,  mamma,  I  do  so 
want  them.  After  Lemuel  went  away  on  Mon- 
day the  place  was  so  lonely  and  the  time  hung 
so  heavily  on  my  hands  that  I  couldn't  help  cry- 
ing because  I  had  no  little  brother  just  like 
Lemuel." 

It  went  so  sharply  to  Bessie's  heart  to  hear  her 
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little  four-years -old  tot  talk  in  this  melancholy 
fashion  about  the  loneliness  of  her  place  and  the 
heaviness  of  time,  and  to  recognise  in  her  cry  of 
dissatisfaction  no  fretful  plaint,  but  the  natural 
expression  of  a  healthful  yearning,  that  after  stop- 
ping the  current  of  the  prattler's  cruel  speech  with 
a  spasmodic  kiss,  the  poor  lady  was  constrained 
to  avert  her  face  and  then  hastily  retreat  to  her 
bedroom,  where  with  many  bitter  tears  and  pain- 
ful claspings  of  her  hands,  she  offered  up  a  strong 
and  passionate  prayer  to  that  great  Father  of  all 
living  things,  who  has  ever  lent  a  merciful  ear  to 
the  pleadings  of  the  desolate  and  distressed  from 
the  time  when  He  first  called  sorrow  into  exis- 
tence, and  who  will  remain  infinite  in  mercy  as 
well  as  power  when  desolation  and  distress  and 
all  kinds  of  human  trouble  shall  have  ceased. 
Several  months  later,  just  about  the  time  when 
four-years-old  Geraldine  was  counting  the  few 
days  that  would  elapse  ere  she  should  be  "  a 
whole  five,"  Bessie,  recalling  the  fervour  and 
anguish  of  that  supplication,  and  glancing  with 
full  eyes  at  the  infant  sleeping  by  her  side,  whis- 
pered to  herself,  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given," — 
from  which  sacred  words  the  christian  may  draw 
strength  for  every  trial,  and  comfort  in  every  time 
of  misfortune. 
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The  advent  of  her  little  brother  was  the  first 
occurrence  which  made  so  distinct  and  enduring  an 
impression  on  Geraldine  as  to  remain  in  all  sub- 
sequent time  an  affair  of  clear  remembrance.     It 
was  the  first  grand  date  of  her  personal  history. 
It  was  also  an  incident  that  affected  her  in  ways 
not  soon  forgotten  by  those  who  took  a  watchful 
interest  in  the  formation  of  her  character.     The 
ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  triumph  which  illumined 
her  face  on  hearing  the  acceptable  news  from  her 
father's  lips  was  the  first  of  those  manifestations 
of  pure    affection  which   filled   the  banker  with 
shame  for  his  secret  injustice  and  unnatural  ani- 
mosity to  the  child  whom  he  resentfully  accused 
of  having  wrought  him  an  irremediable  wrong  in 
respect  to  Mr.  Kilderbee's   property.     Nor  was 
her  satisfaction  with  the  fulfilment   of  her  desire 
one  of  those  transient  emotions  of  delight  which 
children  experience  on  the   attainment  of  their 
trivial  no  less  than  their  greater  wishes.     It  was 
noticed    that    from    the    day    of    her    brother's 
birth    the    child     never    betrayed     any    strong 
concern  for  any  one  of   her  numerous  army  of 
dolls,  which  were  henceforth  allowed  to    lie   in 
dusty  corners  and  undisturbed  cupboards  until  Mrs. 
Kingsford    transferred  them,    as   toys  for  which 
Geraldine    would    never    again    care,    to    James 
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Stapleton's  nursery.  Henceforth  her  occupation 
was  to  wait  upon  the  boy  who  in  due  course 
and  with  suitable  pomp  was  endowed  with 
his  father's  Christian  name,  and  as  time  flowed 
on  came  to  be  known  in  Carlton  Cross  by  the 
familiar  diminutive  which  had  formerly  dis- 
tinguished his  father.  The  ladies  of  the  borough 
were  unanimous  in  asserting  that  no  sweeter 
sight  could  be  imagined  than  little  Geraldine 
sitting  patiently  according  to  her  daily  wont  by 
the  side  of  her  brother's  cradle,  whilst  that 
young  gentleman,  insensible  of  the  love  lavished 
upon  him,  took  his  day-light  slumbers. 

When  the  tiny  heir  of  Coote  Hall  and  Kings- 
ford's  Bank  first  felt  his  feet,  toddling  tipsily  over 
his  nurse's  grasp,  it  was  Geraldine  who  danced 
before  him  and  responded  to  his  inarticulate 
utterances  with  unintelligible  encouragements. 
Very  proud  was  Geraldine  of  her  charge  on  the 
morning  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  took  an 
airing  in  a  basket-saddle  securely  fitted  on  the 
back  of  a  milk-white  donkey,  by  the  side  of 
which  saddle  she  was  permitted  to  walk  whilst 
the  docile  ass  slowly  made  the  round  of  the 
Coote  gardens.  To  say  that  the  sister  was  so 
completely  absorbed  in  her  prodigy  of  a  brother 
that   her  heart   no  longer  had  room  for  her  old 
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playmates  would  be  wrong,  for  she  was  a  most 
sociable  pet,  ever  ready  for  romp  or  riot,  and,  as 
this  history  has  already  remarked,  ever  in  the 
humour  for  bodily  exercise  with  her  few  familiar 
associates;  but  her  first  thought  under  every 
contingency  was  for  the  wee  brother  who  had 
been  created  for  her  special  gratification.  Those 
who  loved  him  she  loved:  those  who  had  no 
taste  for  stories  of  his  marvellous  doings  she 
held  in  slight  esteem.  One  of  Lemuel  Sta- 
pleton's  chief  merits  in  her  eyes  was  the  tho- 
roughness of  his  sympathy  with  her  fondness  for 
her  brother. 

In  some  respects  Geralcline's  devotion  to  her 
brother  was  as  much  a  matter  for  laughter  as 
grave  sympathy;  but  the  relations  of  the  two 
children — the  dark,  slender,  calm-faced  girl,  and 
the  fair,  frail,  blue-eyed  boy — were  marked  by 
scenes  and  daily  recurring  incidents  that  were 
no  less  pathetic  than  beautiful.  As  the  latter 
grew  in  years,  it  was  noticed  that  his  increase  of 
bodily  strength  was  accompanied  by  no  impa- 
tience of  his  sister's  mild  control :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  just  in  proportion  as  his  augmenting 
vigour  and  widening  intelligence  rendered  him 
more  able  to  create  amusement  for  himself  it 
was  observable  how  Geraldine  devised  new  plans 
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to  perpetuate  her  sway  over  him.  So  long  as 
it  was  enough  'for  his  companion  to  spend  suc- 
cessive hours  in  humming  tunes,  and  talking 
nonsense-words  by  the  side  of  his  cradle,  she  never 
tired  of  the  monotonous  pastime  of  chattering 
rhymes  and  chanting  nursery  lullabies  in  his 
ear ;  but  when  his  larger  and  more  numerous 
capacities  for  enjoyment  demanded  higher  and 
more  varied  service  from  his  attendant,  she 
busied  herself  in  other  directions  for  his  diversion 
and  welfare.  She  was  the  grave  monitress  who, 
arrogating  to  herself  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  sacred  functions  of  maternity,  first  taught 
Herrick  to  fold  his  dumpy  hands  and  bend  his 
limbs  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  ere  she  repeated 
to  his  ear  those  simple  forms  of  prayer  which 
expressed  her  own  reliance  on  the  power  and 
goodness  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  and  continued 
to  be  his  habitual  supplications  at  the  throne  of 
heavenly  grace  when  he  had  passed  beyond  her 
preserving  influences,  and  in  the  insolence  of 
feeble  manhood  had  strayed  from  the  paths  in 
which  she  had  trained  him  to  walk.  In  like 
manner  the  hymns,  which  the  little  fellow  used 
to  sing  with  a  singular  sweetness  and  nervous 
exaltation  on  Sunday  evenings,  to  the  mingled 
pride   and   diversion  of  his  father,  were  caught 
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from  Geraldine's  lips  and  rippling  voice.  From 
the  same  source  came  the  boy's  mastery  of  the 
doleful  verses  which  he  used  to  repeat  with 
childish  accent  and  shrill  intonations  to  the 
occasional  gratification  and  more  frequent  bore- 
dom of  his  mother's  visitors.  Indeed,,  for  what- 
ever he  knew  of  such  simple  learning  as  may  be 
imparted  to  the  minds  of  young  children,  and 
for  whatever  proficiency  he  achieved  in  the  arts 
which  nurslings  may  be  lured  to  practise,  he 
was  indebted  to  his  sister,  who,  so  far  as  she 
could  teach  or  rather  so  far  as  he  could 
learn,  taught  him  to  sing  and  dance,  to  read  and 
run,  to  know  the  shapes  of  flowers  and  distin- 
guish the  notes  of  birds,  to  ride  his  pony  and 
say  his  prayers. 

Had  Geraldine's  life  been  one  of  monotonous 
seclusion  or  comparative  solitariness,  with  no 
companion  but  her  brother  on  whom  to  expend 
the  forces  of  her  ardent  and  affectionate  nature, 
she  would  not  have  outgrown  her  girlhood  with- 
out displaying  in  her  love  for  Herrick  a  morbid 
intensity  of  emotional  fervour  and  a  perilous 
concentration  of  her  moral  and  intellectual  ener- 
gies on  a  single  point  of  interest ;  but  fortunately 
neither  in  the  sunniest  period  of  her  opening 
life,  when  her   companionships   were   numerous 
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and  uniformly  pleasurable,  nor  in  later  days 
when  she  formed  a  wide  and  varied  acquain- 
tance with  the  sorrows  of  existence,  she  was 
never  subjected  to  the  one  trial  which  she  was 
least  calculated  to  endure.  Beared  in  a  cheerful 
home,  and  amongst  many  objects  of  attachment 
for  each  of  which  she  conceived  a  due  measure 
of  sentimental  regard,  she  was  exposed  in  her 
earlier  life  to  none  of  those  conditions  which 
might  have  permitted  a  single  passion  to  absorb 
all  the  finer  forces  of  her  nature,  and  establish 
over  her  heart  a  despotism  inconsistent  with 
happiness  and  moral  health.  So  long  as  she 
retained  the  companionship  of  her  parents  and 
of  those  persons  who  were  the  sharers  of  her 
infantile  experiences  or  the  promoters  of  her 
girlhood's  pleasures,  the  strongest  and  most 
ardent  of  her  attachments  was  preserved  from 
immoderateness  by  other  wholesome  affections ; 
and  in  the  darkest  crisis  of  her  existence,  when 
the  grave  had  closed  over  some  of  those  first  and 
dearest  associates,  and  malignant  fortune  had 
estranged  her  from  others  of  them,  and  her 
former  happy  life  in  the  Border  was  a  piece  of 
sunny  retrospect  sharply  divided  from  the  dismal 
present  by  a  black  river  of  unanticipated  ad- 
versity, the   anguish  which   came    to  her  from 
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undiminished  love  of  an  unworthy  brother  was 
mitigated  by  the  unrest  and  torture  inflicted 
upon  her  by  other  bruises  and  lacerations.  Had 
the  case  been  otherwise,  notwithstanding  the  for- 
titude of  a  mind  no  less  nobly  endowed  with 
courage  than  with  sensibility,  Geraldine  would 
have  perished  beneath  the  unendurable  agonies  of 
one  gigantic  woe,  even  as  in  every  land  of  Christen- 
dom hundreds  of  grief- conquered  women  yearly 
pass  to  the  grave  with  uncomplaining  lips  after 
their  meek  submission  to  relentless  fate  has  de- 
monstrated how  far  harder  it  is  for  the  mind  to 
reconcile  itself  to  the  unchanging  gloom  of  a 
solitary  and  stupendous  grief,  than  to  find  resig- 
nation under  the  distractions  of  several  urgent 
sorrows. 

For  even  whilst  the  force  of  her  sisterly  affec- 
tion was  regulated  by  other  sympathies,  so  that 
it  operated  harmoniously  with  filial  love,  friend- 
ship, sociability,  compassion,  and  all  the  other 
emotional  energies  of  a  girl  whom  nature  and 
education  had  combined  to  endow  with  perfect 
health  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  entire 
range  of  human  sensibilities,  the  enthusiasm  of 
her  care  for  her  brother  was  more  often  a  source 
of  concern  than  a  cause  of  unqualified  satisfaction 
to  James  Stapleton,  who  was  led  by  exceptional 
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circumstances  to  take  an  exceptional  interest  in 
all  that  affected  her,  and  who  was  not  slow  to 
detect  in  the  faint  beauty  of  little  Herrick's  rest- 
less eyes  and  mobile  features  indications  of  the 
flightiness  and  instability  which  the  boy  might  be 
reasonably  thought  to  have  inherited  from  his 
father. 

"  Well,  Geraldine,  what  is  it  all  about  ?"  the 
surgeon  enquired  of  Bessie  Clayton's  daughter 
one  bright  July  noon,  when  he  accidentally  came 
upon  her  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  copper 
beech,  as  he  strolled  round  the  Coote  gardens  in 
company  with  Mr.  Kingsford.  "  Haven't  you 
enough  lessons  with  Miss  Cantrill,  that  you 
must  spend  your  play-hours  in  poring  over 
story-books,  and  then  dreaming  about  their 
fancies  V 

"  It  is  not  a  story-book,  but  the  life  of  a  real 
man/''  returned  Geraldine,  glancing  at  the  closed 
book  which  lay  on  the  grass  at  her  feet.  "  It's 
the  life  of  Lieutenant  Ship." 

"  Indeed,  and  who  was  Lieutenant  Ship  ?" 

"  A  soldier  who  was  a  very  brave  man,  and 
though  he  began  life  as  a  poor  boy  without 
money  or  friends  or  education,  distinguished  him- 
self in  arms,  and  rose  to  be  an  officer." 

' ( I  never  heard  of  his  name  before,"  responded 
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James,  who  was  thinking  much  more  about  the 
extraordinary  brightness  of  Geraldine's  eyes  than 
about  Lieutenant  Ship's  doings. 

"Geraldine  is  fonder  of  military  and  naval 
biographies  than  any  other  kind  of  books/'  Mr. 
Kingsford  observed  in  a  tone  that  indicated  his 
complacent  satisfaction  with  the  direction  which 
his  daughter's  studies  had  taken.  "  Southey's 
'  Life  of  Nelson/  James's  and  Locker's  diction- 
aries, General  Wolfe's  Life,  stories  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  campaigns, — they  are  the  sort  of 
reading  she  delights  in." 

ft  Very  entertaining  literature,  I  don't  doubt : 
but  it's  little  time  that  I  get  for  reading  of  any 
kind,  so  I  can't  compare  notes  with  Geraldine,  or 
examine  her  about  Marlborough  and  Collingwood 
and  the  rest  of  them,"  the  surgeon  answered 
carelessly.  After  a  pause  he  added,  "But  tell 
me,  Geraldine,  what  particular  thought  about 
this  wonderful  Lieutenant  Ship  was  in  your  mind 
when  we  interrupted  you  ?" 

"I  was  not  thinking  about  the  Lieutenant," 
returned  Geraldine  frankly  enough,  but  blushing 
to  a  degree  which  indicated  that  she  would 
rather  keep  her  thoughts  to  herself.  "  When  I 
had  finished  his  history,  I  lay  back  and  began  to 
think  of  him — but  he  soon  passed  from  my  mind, 
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and  when  you  came  up  my  thoughts  had  gone 
on  to  something  else." 

"  Something  else,  eh  ?  Nay,  nay,  Ger,  you 
were  not  thinking  about  a  thing  V3  James 
urged. 

11  Well,  Mr.  Stapleton,  if  you  must  know,  I 
was  thinking  about  Herrick,  and  fancying  how 
he  will  look  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  and  I 
was  thinking  what  I  would  soonest  wish  him  to 
be." 

"And  what  would  you  like  him  to  be?" 
inquired  Mr.  Kingsford. 

To  which  question  Geraldine,  who  had  risen 
to  her  feet  on  the  approach  of  her  elders, 
answered  with  an  earnestness  that  was  no  less 
comic  than  touching,  "  I  should  like  him  to  be 
the  hero  of  his  generation  and  saviour  of  his 
country." 

"  A  good  wish  for  a  true  sister,  and  I  sincerely 
trust,  my  darling,  that  it  will  be  fulfilled/''  James 
Stapleton  observed,  covering  his  inclination  to 
smile  at  the  girPs  magnificent  hope. 

But  Hercules  Kingsford's  loud  peal  of  laughter 
destroyed  the  effect  of  the  surgeon's  gravity,  and 
drove  Geraldine  in  confusion  from  their  side, 
with  a  crimson  burning  in  her  face,  and  in  her 
eyes  a  different  brightness  from  that  which  had 
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arrested  James's  attention  when  lie  broke  npon 
her  reverie. 

"  You  shouldn't  have  let  her  see  how  she 
amused  us,  Kingsford,"  the  surgeon  remarked 
with  a  tone  of  rebuke  as  the  dress  of  the  flying 
girl  disappeared  behind  the  shubbery  to  which 
she  hastened  in  her  undeserved  abashment. 
"  That  laugh  of  yours  will  cost  the  dear  child 
some  tears." 

"  Which  will  speedily  be  followed  by  smiles/'' 
returned  the  father,  indulging  in  another  peal  of 
laughter ;  after  which  second  outburst  of  merri- 
ment, the  banker  said  in  a  tone  of  quiet  gratulation, 
"  Geraldine  has  a  warm  and  tender  heart,  and  if 
she  loves  anyone  in  the  world  more  than  me,  her 
brother  has  the  first  place  in  her  affections/'' 

"  God  grant  that  he  may  prove  himself  worthy 
of  her  love  V  the  surgeon  ejaculated,  with  more 
fervour  than  the  occasion  may  have  justified,  and 
with  an  accent  that  caused  the  banker  to  respond 
with  a  lightness  which  seemed  to  deprecate  what 
he  regarded  as  his  companion's  misplaced  earnest- 
ness, "  Amen,  Amen  !  And  now,  my  dear  boy, 
come  in  to  luncheon  and  ratify  your  pious  wishes 
by  drinking  Herrick's  health  in  a  glass  of  sherry.'" 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 
The  Little  General. 


OTWITHSTANDING  the  disdainful  mer- 
riment which  they  elicited  from  her 
father,  Geraldine's  words  were  destined 
to  produce  enduring  results  on  his  paternal 
vanity ;  even  as  seed  scattered  by  a  weak  hand  or 
light  breeze  may  be  often  seen  to  take  root  in 
the  soil  on  which  it  has  chanced  to  fall. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  of  her  discomfiture 
and  flight  from  the  banker's  ridicule,  whilst 
Herrick — then  in  his  sixth  year — was  taking  his 
customary  exercise  in  the  lanes  round  about  Coote 
on  the  back  of  his  Shetland  pony,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  trusty  groom  who  held  the  bridle- 
rein  of  the  boy's  minute  steed  and  walked  by  his 
side,  Geraldine  encountered  her  father  near  the 
spot  from  which  his  laughter  had  driven  her  on 
the  previous  day.  The  balmy  weather,  operating 
with  a  flatness  of  business  in  the  borough,  disposed 
Mr.  Kingsford  to  postpone  his  daily  visit  to 
Carlton  Cross  to  an  unusually  late  hour,  and  that 
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he  might  have  a  pretext  for  dallying  still  longer 
with  the  enjoyment  of  his  garden  he  decided  to 
pay  some  fatherly  attention  to  the  yonng  lady  who 
now  crossed  his  path.  But  before  he  could  give 
her  a  formal  invitation  to  join  him  for  a  stroll 
through  the  grounds,  she  put  her  hand  on  his 
shooting-jacket  and  opened  a  conversation  that 
ran  to  the  following  effect. 

"Miss  Cantrill  is  engaged  with  mamma,  and 
will  not  be  ready  to  hear  me  my  lessons  for 
another  half-hour." 

"  So,  like  a  sensible  child,  you  are  playing  the 
truant  from  the  school-room,  and  have  come  to 
take  a  walk  with  papa  ?" 

"Not  to  walk  with  you;  I  would  rather 
be  allowed  to  sit  by  your  side  here 
under  my  favourite   tree,  for  I  want  to  speak  to 

you." 

"  By  all  means  please  yourself :  my  time  is 
quite  at  your  disposal." 

Conscious  that  he  had  offended  her,  and  in- 
ferring from  her  unusually  deliberate  and  grand 
air  that  she  had  hunted  him  down  with  the  in- 
tention of  expostulating  with  him  about  his 
yesterday's  misconduct,  Mr.  Kingsford  addressed 
the  child  with  extraordinary  courtesy  and  a  tone 
of  formal  deference  that  were  well  calculated  to 
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soothe  the  irritation  from  which  he  supposed  her 
to  be  suffering. 

"  And  now,  pet,  what  is  it  V3  he  inquired  when 
he  had  occupied  the  place  which  she  assigned  to 
him  with  a  stately  movement  of  her  right  hand. 

"  Yesterday  I  said  something  which  seemed  to 
you  highly  absurd,  and  made  you  laugh  so 
riotously  that  I  was  forced  to  run  away  in  shame 
for  what  you  made  me  for  a  moment  think  my 
great  folly  ." 

"And  papa's  unmannerly  rudeness  gave  you 
pain  ?" 

"  I  do  not  presume  to  call  or  think  your  con- 
duct rude  or  unmannerly.  It  pained  me — but 
my  annoyance  is  so  slight  a  matter,  papa,  that  I 
should  not  venture  to  trouble  you  by  referring  to 
it* 

"  It  is  no  slight  matter  to  me,  when  my  child 
is  unhappy :  and  I  do  most  sincerely  ask  my 
darling's  pardon  for  the  discomfort  I  occasioned 
her.  You  mayn't  take  it  to  heart  that  Mr. 
Stapleton  was  present  when  I  laughed  at  you, — 
for  he  is  so  very  intimate  a  friend,  that  he  is  like 
one  of  ourselves." 

"  Dear  papa,"  entreated  Geraldine  as  a  blush 
testified  her  surprise  at  his  words,  "  don't  talk  so, 
or  imagine  that  I  think  myself  aggrieved." 

Q  2 
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"Then  why  allude  to  our  little  mishap  of 
yesterday  V9 

"  Because  it  seems  to  me,  after  thinking  it  all 
over,  that  your  laughter  was  very  unjust  to 
Herrick.  That  it  annoyed  me  is  a  small  matter : 
and  if  I  said  what  was  really  ridiculous,  why  I 
deserved  the  annoyance,  and  have  no  right  to 
murmur  because  I  received  my  proper  punishment. 
But  I  can't  see  what  there  was  to  laugh  at. 
What  right  have  you  to  burst  out  laughing  at 
the  mere  thought  of  my  brother  growing  up  to 
be  a  hero  like  Nelson,  or  Collingwood,  or  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  V 

"  Aha  !  now  I  see  your  case,  and  your  way  of 
regarding  the  matter/'' 

"  It  is  true  that  Herrick  is  now  only  a  weak 
child, — is  timid  before  a  savage  dog,  and  has  less 
strength  than  Lemuel  Stapleton.  But  what  of 
that?  There  was  a  time  when  Nelson  was  a 
feeble  infant ;  and  even  when  he  had  grown  up 
and  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  valour  and 
glorious  achievements,  he  was  so  delicate  and 
excitable  that  he  could  not  see  bodily  pain  or 
even  a  single  drop  of  blood  without  becoming  so 
pale  and  tremulous  with  emotion  that  foolish 
observers  might  have  imagined  him  a  coward.  If 
it  was  ludicrous  in  me  to  wish  Herrick  to  be  a 
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hero,  it  was  just  as  ludicrous  for  any  of  Horatio 
Nelson's  sisters  to  hope  the  same  for  him  when 
he  was  a  thin,  nervous,  weakly  boy  :  and  yet  he 
lived  to  be  the  Hero  of  Trafalgar." 

"  No  doubt." 

"  Why  then  laugh  at  Herrick  ?  I  know  that  he 
is  very  delicate,  and  requires  strengthening  medi- 
cine :  but  delicate  children  often  grow  up  pro- 
digiously strong  men, — and  bodily  strength  is  not 
the  quality  which  distinguishes  heroes  from  ordi- 
nary mortals.  Indeed,  some  of  the  greatest 
heroes  the  world  has  ever  seen  were  deficient  in 
bodily  strength.  Lemuel  Stapleton  says  that 
Caesar  was  not  stronger  than  an  ordinary  soldier, 
and  that  even  in  the  time  of  his  fullest  strength 
he  was  afflicted  with  a  malady  which  rendered 
him  liable  to  just  such  fits  as  children  have  when 
they  are  teething." 

"  How  did  Lemuel  learn  that  ?" 

"  At  school, — you  can  ask  him.  And  when  he 
came  home  last  holidays,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  Herrick  would  be  strong  enough  for  a 
hero,  he  told  me  about  Csesar's  convulsive  fits, 
which  Mr.  Stapleton  told  him  were  just  such  fits 
as  little  children  are  sometimes  afflicted  with." 

"Then  you  and  your  friend  Lemuel  have 
talked  this  matter  over?" 
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"  Lots  of  times ;  and  Lemuel  is  quite  of  my 
opinion  that  Herrick  ought  to  be  a  hero, — an 
illustrious  sailor,  or  an  illustrious  soldier/'' 

"  Does  Lemuel  wish  to  be  a  soldier  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  he  means  to  be  a  doctor  like  his  papa/' 

"  That's  enough  to  content  him  V9 

"  Yes,  he  means  to  be  a  doctor,  and  help  his 
papa  when  Mr.  Stapleton  has  grown  too  old  to 
do  all  the  hard  work  of  his  practice/'' 

"  A  very  wise  plan,  a  very  sensible  plan."" 

"  He  is  a  very  sensible  boy/' 

Partly  out  of  an  amiable  desire  to  humour  his 
daughter's  fancy  and  render  full  atonement  for  the 
vexation  which  he  had  occasioned  her,  but  more 
because  her  suggestion  presented  him  with  an 
agreeable  picture  of  his  heir,  raised  to  eminence  in 
the  highly  honourable  profession  of  arms,  Mr. 
Kingsford  gravely  assented  to  her  proposal,  say- 
ing :  "  I  shouldn't  like  him  to  be  a  sailor,  for  a 
naval  life  offers  fewer  chances  for  advancement 
than  a  military  career ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  and 
his  mother  doesn't  object,  and  his  own  tastes  con- 
cur with  your  desire,  he  shall  enter  the  army  and 
be  put  in  the  way  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  land 
service." 

"  Then  he  may  be  a  soldier  ?"  exclaimed 
Geraldine,  eagerly. 
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"  Ay ;  and  a  general  too.,  if  he  make  good  use 
of  the  advantages  which  I  shall  throw  in  his  path." 

"  Dear,  dear  papa,  how  very  kind  yon  are  ! 
and  how  prond  we  shall  be  of  him  \"  said  Ge- 
raldine,  throwing  her  arms  ronnd  her  father's 
neck  in  an  ecstasy  of  satisfaction. 

On  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  Mr.  Kings- 
ford  informed  Bessie  that  he  had  destined  his 
boy  for  the  army ;  and  Bessie,  whose  sense  of 
humonr  in  no  way  inclined  her  to  make  fun  of 
so  important  a  matter,  received  the  announce- 
ment with  a  gravity  that  accorded  with  her 
husband's  seriousness.  From  that  time  for  some 
few  years  to  come  Mr.  Kingsford  habitually 
spoke  of  the  military  profession  as  the  field  in 
which  he  desired  his  son  to  achieve  distinction  : 
and  with  impressive  solemnity  he  consulted  his 
friends,  Major  Anstruther,  an  old  Waterloo  man, 
and  General  Dick  Costerton,  formerly  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  as  to  the  steps  which 
he  should  take  for  the  education  of  the  young 
gentleman  whose  mode  of  life  had  been  thus 
chosen  for  him. 

To  give  the  boy  a  bias  for  military  pursuits, 
Geraldine  was  encouraged  to  fire  his  imagination 
with  anecdotes  of  military  celebrities,  culled  from 
her  favourite  works  of  biography;  and  whenever 
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the  little  fellow  showed  signs  of  faintheartedness, 
he  was  told  that  he  must  get  the  better  of  his 
timidity,  or  he  would  never  be  fit  to  hold  a  com- 
mission in  Her  Majesty's  service.  Military  toys 
were  lavished  upon  him  with  such  profusion  that 
he  was  enabled  to  equip  half-a-score  of  little  friends 
with  his  swords,  plumed  caps,  and  tunics  of 
gorgeously  bellicose  colours ;  and  in  accordance 
with  a  fashion  which  just  then  permitted  papas 
and  mammas  to  array  their  nurslings  in  martial 
costumes  without  incurring  the  world's  censure 
or  ridicule,  his  ordinary  riding- attire  was  the 
undress  of  a  brigadier- general  in  Her  Majesty's 
service. 

All  which  picturesque  fooling  would  scarcely 
deserve  mention  in  this  grave  history,  had  it  not 
been  part  of  a  domestic  comedy  which,  like  most 
of  the  comedies  of  real  life,  possessed  an  element 
of  tragic  interest,  and  was  part  of  a  game  in  which 
some  of  the  players — Geraldine  and  her  mother, 
for  instance — were  altogether  in  earnest,  and 
Mr.  Hercules  Kingsford  himself  far  more  in 
earnest  than  he  could  have  found  courage  to 
admit  to  the  friends  who,  falling  in  with  the 
humour  of  the  Coote  Hall  ladies,  used  to  call  the 
banker's  son  their  "  little  general." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Little  General  is  sent  to  School. 

ESEMBLING  greater  places  in  many 
other  respects,  Carlton  Cross  resembled 
them  also  in  the  homage  which  its 
humbler  people  paid  their  local  magnates  by 
adopting  their  fashions  and  humours,  so  far  as 
such  adoption  of  the  ways  of  superior  mortals 
lay  within  the  power  of  persons  endowed  with 
limited  means.  When  Mrs.  Kingsford,  who 
in  her  obscure  and  simple  world  was  a  leader 
of  fashion,  fixed  a  pair  of  butts  in  her  garden 
and  invited  her  friends  to  archery  meetings, 
bows  and  arrows  became  articles  of  sale  at 
Mrs.  Plimrael's  repository  for  fancy  goods,  and 
archery  became  a  favourite  amusement  with  the 
townspeople  on  the  borough  green.  As  soon  as 
Mrs.  Kingsford  donned  a  plumed  hat  as  a  feature 
of  her  ordinary  driving  costume  and  decorated 
her  ponies  with  white  fly-nets,  Mrs.  Latimer 
Brown,  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  Mrs.  Peevish,  and  all 
the   other    pony-driving    ladies  of    the    borough 
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put  their  ponies  into  fly-nets  and  took  to  wearing 
straw  hats  and  feathers.  Three  weeks  after  Mr. 
Kingsford  first  astonished  the  idlers  of  the 
borough  by  riding  into  town  in  a  white  coat, 
coats  of  the  same  make  and  colour  were  assumed 
by  most  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  Borough 
Market  Cross.  And  far  from  feeling  displeasure 
at  the  promptitude  with  which  he  and  his  wife 
were  imitated  in  such  small  matters  by  their 
social  inferiors.,  Mr.  Kingsford  was  not  a  little 
gratified  by  the  obsequiousness  of  those  who 
copied  the  doings  of  Coote.,  even  as  the  gentry 
of  the  suburban  quarters  of  London  copy  the 
humours  and  fashions  of  the  superb  quality  of 
Mayfair,  who  are  supposed  to  model  themselves 
upon  the  examples  of  taste  and  deportment  set 
them  by  the  august  personages  whose  movements 
are  chronicled  by  court  newsmen. 

The  taste  for  military  costumes  and  diversions 
soon  spread  from  the  children  of  such  local  dig- 
nitaries as  Canon  Godsall,  James  Stapleton,  and 
Mrs.  Kingsford's  other  intimate  friends,  to  the 
children  of  simple  burgesses  and  mechanics ;  and 
for  the  next  three  or  four  years  the  martial  rage 
was  so  universal  amongst  all  classes  that  the  in- 
fantile soldiers  of  Carlton  Cross  became  the  talk 
and  chief  amusement  of  the  Border.     Instigated 
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by  the  more  enthusiastic  members  of  the  brass 
band,  a  musical  society  of  great  influence  in  the 
borough,  some  of  the  town  boys  with  an  ear  and 
taste  for  melodious  art,  formed  themselves  into  a 
company  of  drummers  and  fifers ;  and  evening 
after  evening  through  three  successive  summers 
they  paraded  the  green  in  scarlet  uniform,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  their  companions  in  arms,  and 
played  such  popular  airs  as  "Rule  Britannia" 
and  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  with  a  preciseness 
and  spirit  that  greatly  tended  to  stimulate 
amongst  old  and  young  the  prevailing  enthusiasm 
for  the  noble  art  of  slaughter. 

For  three  years  these  demonstrations  flourished 
to  the  satisfaction  and  honour  of  the  heir  of 
Coote,  who  had  been  formally  appointed  colonel 
of  the  juvenile  volunteers,  and  in  his  capacity  of 
colonel  had  repeatedly  entertained  his  regiment 
under  canvas  in  Coote  Park  with  a  suitable  repast 
of  plum-cake  and  highly-sugared  tea;  when  on 
dismissing  the  gallant  corps  after  a  more  than 
usually  splendid  banquet,  Mr.  Kingsford,  with 
appropriate  pomposity,  informed  the  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  privates  of  the  Carlton 
Cross  Juvenile  Invincibles  that  their  colonel 
would  henceforth  devote  comparatively  little  time 
to  their  interests,  as  he  was  about  to  commence 
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his  strictly  scholastic  education  as  a  boarder  in 
Miss  Maitland's  seminary  for  young  gentlemen. 

Of  the  sensation  produced  by  this  announce- 
ment on  the  minds  of  the  colonel's  comrades  in 
arms,  there  is  no  need  to  speak  in  this  place; 
but  history  demands  that  notice  should  be  taken 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  fact,  thus  grandly 
proclaimed  to  the  assembled  male  infants  of  an 
ancient  borough,  was  first  communicated  to  the 
gallant  colonel's  mamma  and  sister. 

It  happened  in  this  wise. 

Just  a  week  before  the  public  announcement 
of  Colonel  Hercules  Kingsford's  approaching  de- 
parture from  the  scenes  of  his  brilliant  military 
exploits,  his  papa,  mamma,  sister  Geraldine,  and 
Miss  Cantrill,  already  introduced  to  the  reader 
of  this  work  as  Miss  Geraldine's  governess,  were 
sitting  together  in  the  Coote  Hall  dining-room  by 
light  of  lamp,  just  upon  the  stroke  of  Miss 
Geraldine's  customary  hour  for  retiring  to  nightly 
rest,  when  Mr.  Kingsford  gave  the  ladies  of  his 
family  a  surprise. 

Mr.  Kingsford  :  "  I  have  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  lately  about  our  boy,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  com- 
mence his  education.-" 

Mrs.  Kingsford,  with  astonishment :  "  Bless  me, 
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Hercules,,  what  can  you  mean  ?  He  spends  three 
hours  in  the  school-room  every  day  of  his  life, 
and  is  as  forward  in  learning  as  a  child  of  eight 
years  ought  to  be." 

Geraldine,  with  indignation  :  "  Why,  papa,  he 
writes  beautifully  for  an  eight-year-old  :  he  knows 
more  about  English  chronology  than  Bertha  God- 
sail,  who  is  as  old  as  I;  he  can  multiply  four 
figures  by  four,  and  Miss  Cantrill  bought  a  Latin 
grammar  for  him  yesterday  !  Begin  his  educa- 
tion !  what  would  you  have  ?  you  are  insulting 
Miss  Cantrill." 

Mr.  Kingsford,  bowing  to  Miss  Cantrill,  and 
speaking  with  magnificent  courtesy  :  "  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  assure  Miss  Cantrill  that  I  do  not 
underrate  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  which 
she  has  been  good  enough  to  impart  to  my  son, 
or  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  feel  otherwise 
than  deeply  indebted  to  her  for  the  assiduity  and 
devotion  which  invariably  characterize  her 
discharge  of  professional  duties  beneath  the  roof 
which  I  trust  will  long  continue  to  be  her  home." 

Miss  Cantrill,  blushing  with  gratification  at  her 
patron's  urbanity,  and  overlooking  the  insolence 
of  his  condescension  in  her  generous  appreciation 
of  its  kindliness  of  intention  :  "  You  are  very 
kind  to  say  so,  Mr.  Kingsford :    but    so    far    as 
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Herrick  is  concerned  your  commendation  is  less 
due  to  me  than  to  Geraldine,  who  has  taught  him 
nearly  everything  he  knows." 

Mr.  Kingsford,  after  intimating  by  a  movement 
of  his  hand  that  he  declines  to  accept  Miss  Can- 
trilFs  view,  and  that  he  means  her  to  enjoy  the 
honour  which  he  confers  upon  her  by  regarding 
his  governess  as  his  heir's  benefactor :  "  But  it 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  giving  him  higher  intellec- 
tual opportunities  that  I  have  decided  to  make  a 
change  in  my  boy's  mode  of  life.  That  he  may 
realize  our  fond  expectations,  and  enter  manly  life 
with  all  the  physical  and  moral  endowments  re- 
quisite in  a  commander  of  men,  we  must  preserve 
him  jealously  from  the  influences  which  effemi- 
nate the  character  of  boys  who  are  dandled  and 
petted  and  reared  with  excessive  indulgence  at 
home,  when  they  should  be  roughing  it  at 
school." 

Mrs.  Kingsford,  eagerly  :  "  Two  years  hence  will 
be  full  early  for  us  to  think  about  sending  him  to  a 
public  school." 

Geraldine,  with  great  excitement :  "  Surely, 
papa,  you  cannot  mean  that  he  is  to  fag  at  Eton, 
and  do  all  sorts  of  distressing  work  for  all  sorts 
of  big  boys,  when  it  was  only  the  other  day  that 
Mr.  Stapleton   said  he  was  not  so  strong  as  he 
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ought  to  be,  and  put  him  again  upon  his  steel 
drops  and  quinine." 

Miss  Cantrill,  boldly  throwing  the  weight  of 
her  voice  into  the  scale,  and  thereby  uninten- 
tionally helping  Mr.  Kingsford  to  carry  his 
point :  "  Mr.  Stapleton  said  something  about 
trying  sea-air,  if  tonics  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect." 

Mr.  Kingsford  :  "  Exactly,  and  I  have  decided 
to  act  on  Stapleton's  suggestion.  Orford  is  upon 
the  coast :  it  is  the  healthiest  of  our  watering- 
places  ;  and  of  Miss  Maitland,  who  for  several 
years  has  directed  in  that  charming  little  town 
a  preparatory  school  for  young  gentlemen,  I  have 
received  the  strongest  recommendations.  Her 
pupils  are  all  drawn  from  the  class  of  society  in 
which  my  son  will  select  his  friends  on  at- 
taining years  of  discretion ;  and  as  one  of  them, 
Herrick  will  enjoy  simple  diet,  regular  hours, 
and  in  addition  to  sea  breezes  the  invigorating 
companionship  of  boys  of  his  own  age."" 

Mrs.  Kingsford,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  tone 
of  grievance  in  her  voice :  "  Since  you  have 
settled  everything,  it  is  rather  late  to  ask  your 
wife's  advice." 

Mr.  Kingsford,  in  whose  behalf  it  may  be 
urged  that  in  omitting  to  consult  his  wife  before 
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entering  into  preliminary  negotiations  with  Miss 
Maitland  he  was  justified  to  his  own  conscience 
by  an  apprehension  that,  if  he  did  not  carry  the 
affair  through  with  a  high  hand,  Bessie's  unwil- 
lingness to  be  separated  from  her  son  might  prove 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  plan  which  James 
Stapleton  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  as  desi- 
rable for  the  child's  health  :  l(  I  am  aware,  Bessie, 
that  it  will  cost  you  a  pang  to  part  with  the  boy ; 
but  you  must  not  think  of  your  own  feelings 
when  his  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the  country 
which  he  is  to  serve  are  in  question." 

Mrs.  Kingsford  :  "lam  not  thinking  of  my- 
self, but  of  the  poor  child.  He  is  very  ycung  to 
be  separated  from  us  and  all  the  pleasures  of  his 
home  :  the  change  will  make  him  very  wretched." 

Mr.  Kingsford  :  "  You  must  nerve  yourself  to 
contemplate  the  thought  of  his  discomfort,  or  even 
to  witness  the  spectacle  of  his  suffering,  without 
a  sign  of  maternal  pity  or  any  other  emotion. 
Remember  how  the  Spartan  mothers  behaved 
under  similar  trials,  and  imitate  their  lofty 
example." 

Mrs.  Kingsford,  with  a  sigh  :  "  I  don't  know 
much  about  the  Spartan  mothers ;  but  if  they  are 
held  up  to  approbation  for  nothing  nobler  than 
their  success   in  stifling  their  natural  tenderness 
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for  their  own  children,  I  shonld  be  sorry  to  see 
English  mothers  emulate  their  excellence."" 

Mr.  Kingsford,  sternly :  u  Heroic  sons  cannot 
be  reared  by  any  save  heroic  mothers.  This  is  a 
truth  which  the  Spartan  mothers  did  well  to  take 
to  heart :  and  it  is  recorded  of  those  exemplary 
and  glorious  matrons  that  their  male  children's 
capacity  to  endure  torture  was  tested  on  public 
and  festive  occasions  by  examiners  who  subjected 
the  lads  to  the  rigorous,  and  what  may  seem  to 
us  inhuman,  discipline  of  flagellation/' 

Mrs.  Kingsford,  with  energetic  contumacious- 
ness  :  "  A  strange  mode  of  rearing  heroes  !  How 
did  they  subdue  their  refractory  slaves  ?  I  don't 
believe  that  mothers  with  human  hearts  in  their 
breasts  witnessed  such  atrocities  perpetrated  on 
their  own  offspring,  by  way  of  experiment,  and 
refrained  from  exclaiming  against  the  barbarous 
torture  of  unoffending  boys  !" 

Mr.  Kingsford,  with  a  triumphant  smile  at  his 
wife's  foolishness  :  "  But  history  teaches  you  that 
these  paragons  of  your  sex  not  only  witnessed  the 
flagellations  of  their  children  without  protest  or 
murmur,  but  that  the  finest  specimens  of  their 
kind  would  see  their  sons  expire  under  the  lash 
without  shedding  a  tear  or  betraying  their  pity 
by  the  movement  of  a  single  muscle." 

VOL.    II.  R 
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Mrs.  Kingsford,  suppressing  an  exclamation 
of  horror  :  "  But  what  can  all  this  have  to  do  with 
my  boy  and  whether  it  is  advisable  to  send 
him  to  a  school  for  little  boys  ?  Thank  heaven, 
my  case  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
Spartan  mother,  poor  thing,  who  was  required 
to  deliver  her  boy  into  the  hands  of  the  tor- 
turers." 

Mr.  Kingsford,  preparing  to  fight  in  behalf  of 
his  illustration  :  "  On  the  surface  the  cases  differ, 
but  in  all  vital  points  they  bear  so  close  a  re- 
semblance that  I  should  be  almost  justified  in 
speaking  of  them  as  identical.  In  each  case 
there  is  a  mother  who  is  called  upon  to  withdraw 
her  protecting  arms  from  a  beloved  son,  and  at  the 
voice  of  duty  to  deliver  him  up  ungrudgingly  to 
society  for  society's  good." 

Mrs.  Kingsford,  impatiently:  "A  fig  for  society's 
good  !  If  I  consent  to  send  my  child  to  Orford, 
where  I  can  have  no  means  of  satisfying  myself 
from  day  to  day  that  his  diet  is  what  the  diet  of 
a  delicate  child  ought  to  be,  I  shall  do  so  for 
his  good.  And  more  in  charity  than  in  justice  to 
them  I  believe  that — with  regard  to  whatever 
they  permitted  to  be  done  to  their  sons — the 
Spartan  mothers  were  actuated  by  the  same 
motive.     A  mother  who  can  prefer  her    country 
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to  her  child   is   not  fit  to   have   a    child  or    a 
country.      There  V3 

Geraldine,  interposing  with  a  suddenness  and 
spirit  that  put  an  end  to  the  dispute :  "  The 
Spartan  mothers  were  a  set  of  heathens,  and 
naturally  enough  they  behaved  like  heathens : 
but  any  Christian  woman  who  dared  to  imitate 
such  cruel  savages  ought  to  be  put  in  the  stocks, 
and — Papa,  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  applaud 
such  creatures  \" 

Mr.  Kingsford's  first  impulse  on  recovery  from 
the  surprise  which  his  daughter's  vehemence 
occasioned  him  was  to  administer  a  suitable 
rebuke  to  the  young  lady  whose  language  was 
alike  deficient  in  maidenly  discretion  and  filial 
duty;  but  before  the  outraged  father  could  find 
terms  for  a  fit  expresion  of  his  sentiments,  Geral- 
dine  had  abruptly  risen  from  her  seat  and  quitted 
the  room,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  retiring  to 
bed  from  her  parents'  presence  without  asking 
a  benediction  from  their  lips. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Mrs.  Kingsford  slipped 
into  the  girl's  room  to  give  her  the  kiss  and 
blessing  for  which  she  had  omitted  to  ask,  there 
was  an  unusually  confidential  and  pathetic  inter- 
change of  feeling  between  the  mother  and 
daughter,  who,  differing  widely  in  no  matter   of 
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sentiment,  concurred  in  none  more  cordially  than 
in  love  for  little  Herrick. 

"  Dear  mother,  darling  mother  !"  Geraldine 
ejaculated  amidst  sobs,  "  those  abominable  Spar- 
tan women  shall  be  no  rule  to  us.  If  the  whole 
race  of  them  were  here  and  ready  to  mock  me 
for  my  weakness,  I  would  have  my  cry  out  in 
spite  of  their  jests  and  sneers/'' 

"  Unless  I  am  vastly  mistaken,  Ger,"  responded 
Bessie,  lowering  her  neck  to  the  girl's  passionate 
embrace,  and  for  a  moment  dropping  half  way  to 
laughter  ere  she  unreservedly  surrendered  her- 
self to  one  of  those  honest  fits  of  crying,  which 
on  certain  emergencies  save  many  amiable 
women  from  the  sin  of  sulking,  "  the  Spartan 
women,  as  soon  as  they  were  free  from  men's 
eyes,  behaved  very  much  as  we  are  doing.  When 
they  were  together  by  themselves,  and  were  no 
longer  impelled  by  false  pride  and  mistaken  sense 
of  duty  to  play  the  part  of  hypocrites,  I'll  be 
bound  for  it  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
wept  themselves  into  better  spirits." 

"But  what  shall  we  do  without  him,  all  the 
time  that  he  is  with  that  odious  Miss  Maitland  ?" 
Geraldine  cried  impetuously,  as  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  was  tempted  to  question  her 
father's  infallibility.      "  Don't  you  think  he  is  far 
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too  young  to  be  sent  to  school?  Don't  you 
think  papa  is  wrong  and  wild  and  unreasonable 
in  his  plans  ?" 

To  which  invitation  to  rebel  against  her  hus- 
band's decision,  coming  to  her  at  a  moment  when 
she  was  sorely  tempted  to  forget  her  wifely  duty, 
and  from  a  quarter  whence  such  a  suggestion  to 
evil  might  have  seemed  least  likely  to  come, 
Bessie  responded  with  a  promptness  and  brave 
decisiveness  that  gave  Geraldine  a  rebuke  on 
which  she  reflected  with  comfort  and  pride  in  a 
near  after-time  when  every  distinct  memory  of 
her  mother's  goodness  was  a  precious  treasure  to 
her  sorrow-laden  heart. 

"No,  Ger,  your  father  is  quite  right,"  said 
Bessie,  sharply,  "  and  you  are  a  naughty  girl  for 
speaking  so  disrespectfully  of  him.  If  I  was  not 
satisfied  that  your  own  conscience  is  already 
punishing  you  for  your  reckless  and  rebellious 
talk  more  effectually  than  any  words  of  my  lips 
could  do,  I  would  scold  you  right  cruelly — as  I 
have  never  scolded  you  in  all  my  life — for  your 
saucy  wickedness.  Your  father  is  quite  right : 
and  it's  we  who  are  wrong,  and  wild,  and  un- 
reasonable in  harbouring  suspicions  and  harsh 
thoughts  of  him,  when  in  acting  for  our  boy's 
good  he    has  been   trying   to   lessen    as   far   as 
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possible  the  pain  which  he  knew  wonld  necessarily 
come  to  us  from  his  own  decision." 

After  which  spirited  rejection  of  her  daughter's 
insidious  suggestion  Mrs.  Kingsford,  modifying 
her  tone  of  anger  and  lowering  her  simple  face 
yet  nearer  to  the  pillow  on  which  her  daughter's 
head  reposed,  set  forth  at  length  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  new  plan,  and  the  reasons  why 
she  and  her  daughter  should  be  very  thankful 
to  the  considerate  husband  and  father  who  had 
forborne  to  give  them  needless  trouble  concerning 
the  painful  preliminaries  to  a  proper  though  dis- 
agreeable change.  And  having,  by  thus  scolding 
her  child  for  filial  undutifulness,  lectured  herself 
into  a  wholesome  fervour  of  wifely  loyalty,  the 
mother  altogether  relented  to  her  darling  who 
had  taken  the  maternal  reproof  with  a  docile  and 
unmurmuring  acquiescence  which  would  almost 
justify  a  suspicion, — a  suspicion  not  wholly  un- 
supported by  other  circumstances, — that  the 
young  lady  derived  a  sort  of  soothing  satisfaction 
from  her  mamma's  outspoken  displeasure. 

"  There,  there,  Ger,"  observed  Mrs.  Kingsford 
with  mingled  naivete  and  tenderness,  when  this 
later  mood  of  maternal  fondness  had  endured  for 
some  minutes,  "  now  that  I  have  learnt  my  own 
duty  by  scolding  you  for  not  knowing  yours,  I'll 
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go  and  say  my  prayers,  and  ask  God  to  make  me 
duly  grateful  for  his  many  blessings,  and  amongst 
them  for  the  sweet,  gentle,  right-minded  girl 
whom  he  has  given  me  for  a  daughter  and  a 
friend." 

To  which  farewell  speech  Geraldine,  as  she 
slid  away  into  dreamland,  murmured  in  reply, 
"  Dear  mother,  how  good  you  are  !  and  how 
sweet  you  are  when  you  speak  seriously  to  me  V3 

Before  another  day  had  passed  Geraldine  and 
Mrs.  Kingsford  regarded  Herrick's  approaching 
departure  for  school  as  a  scheme  of  their  own 
devising ;  and  admitting  Miss  Cantrill  to  a  com- 
plimentary participation  in  their  labours,  they 
busied  themselves  during  the  next  fortnight  in 
repairing  the  youngster's  by  no  means  scantily 
furnished  wardrobe,  and  making  other  suitable 
preparations  for  his  entry  upon  school-life. 

Yet  another  day  spent  by  Mr.  Kingsford  and 
his  son  in  a  long  journey  through  the  Border 
shires  and  beyond  them  to  the  seacoast :  and  the 
heir  of  Coote  Hall  and  Kingsford's  Bank  found 
himself  a  member  of  a  new  world — the  newest 
pupil  at  Orford-Ness  in  Miss  Maitland's  prepara- 
tory school  for  young  gentlemen. 

An  event  of  small  moment,  some  readers  may 
think  it,  deeming  that  too  much  notice  has  been 
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expended  on  so  trifling  a  matter :  but  to  those 
who  reflect  that  incidents,  which  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence  appear  so  insignificant  that 
they  escape  record  or  special  attention,  are  often- 
times those  which  decide  the  fortunes  of  human 
lives,  and  become  the  seed  from  which  spring 
bountiful  harvests  of  honour  or  shame,  it  will  not 
appear  even  at  this  stage  of  our  story  that  too 
much  has  been  said  about  an  event  which  was 
pregnant  with  memorable  consequences  to  the 
lives  of  several  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
domestic  drama. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  Gentleman  expected  to  Dinner. 


ERRICK'S  departure  for  Miss  Maitland's 
school  was  quickly  followed  by  another 
event  that  rendered  the  year  1847  still 
further  memorable  in  the  history  of  Geraldine's 
childhood. 

Scarcely  had  the  young  lady  reconciled  herself 
to  the  loss  of  her  brother's  society,,  and  resumed 
under  Miss  Cantrill's  guidance  those  studies  which 
the  excitement  and  labour  of  packing  the  boy  off 
had  seriously  deranged,  when  on  returning  from 
an  afternoon's  ride  on  her  pony,  she  was  informed 
that  a  gentleman  was  expected  to  dine  at  the 
hall  at  six  o'clock,  and  that  although  she  had 
already  taken  her  usual  mid-day  dinner,  it  was 
her  papa's  wish  to  see  her  at  the  later  repast. 

"  I  am  not  required  to  eat  two  dinners  ?" 
Geraldine  inquired  of  Miss  Cantrill  with  an  air  of 
dissatisfaction,  raising  the  folds  of  her  dark  green 
riding-skirt  as  she  put  the  question. 

"  You  may  please  yourself  about  that,  so  long 
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as  you  sit  at  table  and  help  to  entertain  your 
father's  visitor." 

"  Who  is  he  ?" 

"  Your  mamma  does  not  know ;  for  the  note 
which  arrived  two  hours  since  from  Carlton  Cross 
omits  to  mention  his  name ;  but  Mrs.  Kingsford 
thinks  that  the  gentleman  who  has  arrived  at 
Carlton  Cross  a  few  days  sooner  than  he  was 
expected  must  be  Mr.  Vincent." 

"  Mr.  .Vincent  ?  I  know  no  gentleman  of  that 
name.     Who  is  he?" 

"  One  of  the  Vincent,  Philbricke,  and  Nommanny 
Vincents,  with  whom  Mr.  Kingsford  has  been  in 
correspondence  lately  upon  business  matters. 
At  least  your  mamma  thinks  that  he  must  be  the 
gentleman,  in  whose  honour  she  has  suddenly 
changed  her  plans  for  to-day's  dinner,  and  you 
are  required  to  sit  in  state  at  late  dinner." 

"  Who  are  the  Vincent,  Philbricke,  and  Nom- 
manny Vincents  ?" 

"  Enormously  rich  bankers." 

a  Like  papa  ?" 

"  Messrs.  Vincent,  Philbricke,  and  Nommanny 
are  much  greater  bankers  than  Mr.  Kingsford." 

tt  Indeed  !"  ejaculated  Geraldine,  with  surprise 
at  learning  that  the  world  contained  a  larger  and 
more  important  capitalist  than  her  papa. 
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"  They  are  the  first  bankers  in  the  Border." 

"  I  thought  my  papa  was  the  first  banker  in 
this  part  of  England." 

"  He  is  the  only  banker  of  Carlton  Cross/'' 
answered  Miss  Cantrill,  unconsciously  smiling  at 
her  pupil's  simplicity  and  extravagant  estimate 
of  her  papa's  importance,  "  but  the  Border  towns 
have  several  opulent  and  highly  respected 
bankers." 

"  How  strange  I  should  not  have  heard  that 
before ! — and  these  Vincents  and  all  the  other 
names  ?" 

"  The  firm  of  Vincent,  Philbricke,  and  Nom- 
manny,"  suggested  Miss  Cantrill. 

"  The  firm  ?  what  is  a  firm  of  people  ?" 

"Your  papa  shall  explain  that  to  you,  Geral- 
dine,"  answered  Miss  Cantrill,  laughing  herself 
out  of  the  obligation  to  set  forth  the  nature  and 
functions  of  a  firm.  "  At  present  I  can  do  no 
more  than  repeat  that  Messrs.  Vincent,  Philbricke, 
and  Nommanny  are  by  far  the  wealthiest  bankers 
in  the  border  counties." 

"  Where  is  their  bank?" 

"  The  chief  establishment  of  their  bank  is  at 
Newborough,  in  which  important  city  they  occupy 
just  such  a  position  as  Mr.  Kingsford  fills  in  the 
little  borough  of  Carlton  Cross." 
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"I  don't  call  Carlton  Cross  a  little  borough." 

u  But  you  will  one  day." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Miss  Cantrill,  you  wish  to 
lower  Carlton  Cross  and  everything  belonging  to 
it  in  my  estimation.  How  do  you  know  that 
these  Vincents  and  their  firm,  as  you  call  it,  are 
so  vastly  superior  to  my  papa  ?" 

"  Your  papa  has  only  one  bank :  the  Vincents 
have  scores  of  banks, — their  head-quarters  in 
Newborough,  and  dependent  establishments 
sprinkled  about  the  country ;  and  then,  besides 
their  banks  down  here,  in  the  Border,  they  are  en- 
gaged in  half-a-dozen  different  branches  of  com- 
merce, making  fabulous  wealth  in  each  of  them. 
But  the  chief  source  of  their  importance  is  their 
great  bank  and  discount  house  in  London,  which 
lends  money  to  half  the  merchants  of  the  world, 
and  has  had  it  more  than  once  in  its  power  to 
break  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Vincents,  Ger, 
are  millionaires  —  millionaires  over  and  over 
again." 

"  If  they  are  millionaires,"  inquired  Geraldine, 
considerably  mortified,   ' '  what  is  my  papa  ?" 

"  An  excellent,  useful,  and  highly  honourable 
gentleman,"  returned  Miss  Cantrill,  stoutly,  "  and 
a  person  of  chief  importance  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  as  so  good  and  upright  a  man  ought 
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to  be :  but  by  no  means  so  inportant  a  being  as 
his  daughter,  Miss  Geraldine  Kingsford,  may  be 
excused  for  thinking  him.  And  now,  Ger,  having 
given  you  one  of  the  most  useful  lessons  you  are 
ever  likely  to  receive  from  my  lips,  I  must  decline 
to  say  anything  more  about  the  professional  or 
social  position  of  your  papa,  who  is  deservedly 
loved  and  honoured  by  all  who  have  our  know- 
ledge of  his  fine  qualities. " 

After  a  pause  Geraldine,  still  harping  on  the 
Vincents  and  their  greatness,  inquired — "Do 
these  enormously  wealthy  Vincents  make  a  good 
use  of  their  money  V3 

"  An  excellent  use  of  it.  They  are  noted  not 
only  in  England,  but  throughout  the  world,  for 
their  enlightenment,  benevolence,  and  worth — 
they  are  Quakers." 

"What!   like   the  Mosses   at  the   Chillesford 

Mill  r 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  they  dress  themselves  up  like  the  Mosses  V 
"  They  wear  the  Quaker  costume." 
"  Then  this  gentleman,  whom  I  am  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  eat  his  dinner,  will  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  long  grey  coat,  broad-brimmed  hat, 
and  drab  other  things  ?" 

"  I  should  be  surprised  to  see  one  of  the  Mr. 
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Vincents  of  Newborough  in  any  other  dress. 
But  it  is  only  a  conjecture  that  your  papa's  guest 
is  a  Mr.  Vincent ;  he  may  be  some  one  else." 

u  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will  be  some  one  else/' 
said  Geraldine,  with  good-humoured  petulance. 
"  I  don't  see  why  my  papa  should  ask  Quakers 
to  dine  with  him ;  and,  what's  more,  I  have  heard 
quite  enough  about  these  wonderful  Vincents  and 
their  stupendous  riches." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  Dinner-Party  of  Six. 


HEN  Mr.  Vincent  entered  the  Coote  Hall 
drawing-room  jnst  one  minnte  before  the 
hour  appointed  for  dinner,  and  found 
his  host  and  hostess,  their  daughter  and  Miss 
Cantrill,  he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kingsford  to 
each  of  the  three  ladies  with  much  formality,  and 
an  explicitness  which  fully  informed  Miss  Cantrill 
and  her  pupil  that  the  new  arrival  was  no  mere 
passing  guest,  but  a  person  with  whom  they 
would  in  the  natural  course  of  things  become 
well  acquainted. 

"  Vincent,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
you  to  Mrs.  Kingsford.  My  dear,  this  is  my  new 
partner,  Mr.  Vincent."" 

Whereupon  Mr.  Vincent  drew  himself  up  to  the 
full  height  of  his  rather  tall  and  noticeably  well- 
shaped  figure,  and  was  about  to  testify  his  respect 
for  Mrs.  Kingsford  with  a  deliberately  accom- 
plished bow,  when  Bessie,  extending  her  hand  in 
cordial  fashion,  gave  the  stranger  a  welcome  that 
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instantaneously  put  an  end  to  his  bow,  ere  the 
first  half  of  it  was  achieved. 

"  Vincent,  allow  me  to  commend  you  to  the 
good  graces  of  my  little  girl,  who  will  be  happy 
to  act  as  your  guide  to  the  picturesque  spots  of 
my  little  place  and  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. Ger  is  a  capital  horsewoman  for  her  age, 
and  will  hold  herself  in  readiness  to  canter  about 
the  country  with  you  whenever  the  weather  and 
your  inclinations  decide  you  to  put  her  services 
in  requisition." 

In  assent  to  which  disposal  of  herself  and  pony, 
Mr.  Kingsford's  little  girl — already  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  and  as  stately  a  personage  as  a 
damsel  of  her  tender  years  and  delicate  shape 
could  well  be — taking  her  cue  from  her  mamma's 
frankness  and  warmth  to  the  stranger,  assured 
Mr.  Vincent  that  she  should  be  delighted  to 
make  him  the  companion  of  her  rides.  But  not- 
withstanding her  ease  and  cordiality  to  the  new 
comer,  there  was  in  the  young  lady's  large  dark 
eyes  an  expression  of  curiosity  and  bewonderment 
which  made  it  sufficiently  clear  to  Miss  Cantrill 
that  her  pupil  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
reasons  why  she  was  expected  to  treat  with  so 
much  civility  a  young  man  on  whom  she  had 
never  before  set  eyes. 
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"  Mr.  Vincent — Miss  Cantrill,  a  lady  whom  I 
hope  you  will  soon  know  as  well  and  prize  as 
highly  as  we  all  do."" 

From  which  nattering  statement  of  Miss  Can- 
trill's  case,  Mr.  Vincent  rightly  inferred  that  the 
lady  was  Geraldine's  governess,  and  that  it  was 
Mr.  Kingsford's  amiable  hnmonr  to  treat  his 
governess  with  a  sort  of  extreme  respect  that  did 
not  differ  greatly  from  insolent  condescension. 

Mr.  Vincent  .was  delighted  to  form  Miss  Can- 
trilFs  acquaintance  ;  and  the  young  man  expressed 
his  delight  with  a  complaisance  that  for  such  an 
occasion  answered  every  purpose  of  sincerity. 

These  introductions  were  barely  accomplished, 
when  the  drawing-room  door  opened  to  admit  our 
old  friend  James  Stapleton,  who  had  received  an 
invitation  to  take  the  sixth  chair  at  the  dinner- 
table. 

"  Stapleton,  my  dear  boy,  delighted  to  see  you 
— all  the  more  because  I  had  almost  given  you 
up,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Kingsford,  in  his  fussiest 
style,  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  room.  "  Vincent,  I  told  you 
that  we  should  be  quite  alone,  and  you  mayn't 
think,  because  my  dear  friend  Jem  Stapleton's 
name  happens  to  be  Stapleton  instead  of  Kings- 
ford,  that   I  have  not  kept  my  word.      When  I 
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ask  an  intimate  friend  to  drop  in  and  take  pot- 
luck,  it's  always  understood  that  Stapleton  is 
welcome  to  his  share  of  the  luck  also.  Stapleton 
is  as  much  at  home  in  Coote  Hall  as  he  is  in  his 
own  excellent  and  hospitable  house.  Stapleton 
and  I  were  schoolfellows  and  chums  together  in 
London,  and  fast  friends  ever  since.  My  friends 
are  his,  his  foes  are  mine — or  rather  they  would 
be  if  he  had  any;  but  it  so  happens  that  to  make 
an  enemy  is  the  one  thing  that  my  old  friend 
James  Stapleton  can't  do.  He  is  a  poor  friend 
to  us  lawyers,  but  he  is  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
bank.  James,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Felix  Vincent.  I  hope  you'll  be  good  friends  as 
well  as  near  neighbours/'' 

On  the  close  of  which  commendatory  address 
Mr.  Felix  Vincent  was  pleased  to  extend  his  hand 
to  James  Stapleton,  with  an  assurance  that  he  was 
delighted  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  so  excellent 
an  inhabitant  of  the  borough  in  which  he  hoped 
to  find  a  prosperous  home :  and  as  he  took  the 
proffered  hand,  and  replied  with  courtesy  to 
courteous  words,  Mr.  Stapleton  looked  his  new 
friend  steadily  in  the  face,  and  thought  to  himself 
— "This  young  man  possesses  personal  appear- 
ance and  address  that  are  decidedly  in  his 
favour.      He  is  handsome  and  of  good  style ;  his 
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countenance  indicates  that  lie  is  not  without  a 
share  of  the  mental  force  that  has  for  many  gene- 
rations distinguished  his  family ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  through  his  grandfather's  will  he 
possesses  a  considerable  fortune.  Young,  well- 
looking,  well-mannered,  rich,  he  is  likely  to  take 
root  in  Carlton  Cross,  and  strengthen  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Vincents  in  this  district  of  the 
Border.  He  is  also  a  likely  man  to  take  a  fancy 
to  my  ward,  and  some  few  years  hence  to  ask 
my  consent  to  his  marriage  with  the  girl.  Such 
a  match  would  satisfy  every  reasonable  ambition 
that  Kingsford  can  cherish  for  her  settlement  ; 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  his  looks,  he  is  a 
young  man  to  whom  I  could  not  properly  object 
if  he  were  to  proffer  such  a  suit/'' 

It  may  have  been  that  Mr.  Felix  Vincent  felt 
that  the  interest  expressed  by  the  surgeon's 
steady  scrutiny  differed  from  the  interest  which, 
as  Mr.  Kingsford's  friend  and  medical  adviser,  he 
might  be  naturally  expected  to  feel  in  a  stranger 
with  whom  the  banker  proposed  to  form  a  close 
business  connexion.  Certainly  it  did  not  escape 
the  young  man's  notice  that  Mr.  Stapleton  re- 
garded him  with  thoughtful  curiosity ;  and  as  he 
returned  the  surgeon's  deliberate  examination 
with  a  look  of  corresponding  firmness  and  pene- 
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tration,  the  ladies  of  the  party  concurred  in 
thinking  that  Mr.  Felix  Vincent  was  as  comely 
and  dignified  a  young  man  as  they  had  ever  seen. 
To  Miss  CantrilPs  surprise,  his  dress  gave  no 
indication  that  he  professed  the  religious  opinions 
of  which  the  Newborough  Vincents  were  known 
to  he  zealous  upholders.  In  every  respect  the 
costume  which  a  gentleman  of  his  years  would 
be  expected  to  wear  at  a  dinner-party,  it  was 
neither  Quakerish  nor  foppish,  but  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  age  and  air  of  a  young  man 
who,  by  mingling  in  good  society,  had  caught 
its  tone  and  the  enviable  composure  of  apparent 
self-forgetfulness.  Possessing  a  distinguished 
style,  masculine  grace,  regular  profile,  merry 
blue  eyes  that  bespoke  kindliness  rather  than 
force,  a  clever  mouth,  and  a  well  shaped  head 
bountifully  covered  with  slightly  curling  flaxen 
hair  that  was  something  lighter  in  colour  than  his 
whiskers  and  the  noticeably  long  hair  of  his  eye- 
brows, he  could  not  have  been  unconscious  of  his 
personal  attractiveness ;  but  the  quality  which 
chiefly  and  most  favourably  distinguished  him  from 
the  well-mannered  and  rightly-appointed  young 
Englishmen  of  twenty  years  since  was  a  certain 
quietude  of  demeanour  which,  whilst  it  seemed  to 
spring    from   total    unconsciousness  for  himself, 
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never  exhibited  even  the  faintest  trace  of  listless- 
ness  or  of  indifference  to  his  companions. 

When  Mr.  Kingsford's  massive  bntler  an- 
nounced dinner,  Mr.  Felix  Vincent  was  requested 
to  lead  Bessie  to  the  table,  Geraldine  of  her  own 
accord  put  her  right  hand  on  James  Stapleton's 
coat  sleeve,  and  Mr.  Kingsford,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  besought  Miss  Cantrill  to  aid  him, 
as  he  magnificently  expressed  himself,  in  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  Never  wanting  in  civility  or 
substantial  kindliness  to  his  daughter's  governess, 
Mr.  Kingsford,  notwithstanding  his  bountiful 
good  humour  and  sincere  desire  for  her  good 
opinion,  could  not  bring  himself  to  offer  the  trivial 
attentions  of  society  to  that  lady  as  quietly  and 
unaffectedly  as  he  offered  them  to  any  other 
gentlewoman  of  his  acquaintance.  If  he  fetched 
her  a  chair,  he  bounced  and  danced  about  the 
seat  in  a  fashion  that  made  poor  Miss  Cantrill 
far  more  uncomfortable  than  she  would  have  been 
if  he  had  left  her  to  wait  on  herself.  His  bows 
to  her  were  two  inches  lower  than  his  bows  to 
any  other  woman  :  his  civil  speeches  to  her  just  so 
loud  that  they  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  every- 
one else  within  earshot,  rather  than  to  herself. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  vociferous  affability 
with  which  he  condescended  to  bring  up  the  rear 
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with  his  very  clear  Miss  Cantrill,  had  its  effect 
in  a  quiet  glance  over  the  shoulder  from  Mr. 
Felix  Vincent,  whose  quiet  glance — accompanied 
though  it  was  neither  by  smile  nor  movement  of 
lips — said  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done, 
11  Mr.  Kingsford  wishes  me  to  admire  him  for  his 
affability  to  his  daughter's  governess.  Mr. 
Kingsford  is  a  vain  creature, — perhaps  something 
worse.  Mr.  Kingsford  is  showing  me  more  of 
his  own  nature  than  he  is  aware/'' 

That  quiet  glance  was  not  lost  on  Miss 
Cantrill,  who  being  an  observer  of  small  things 
and  an  intelligent  student  of  character,  inferred 
from  it  far  more  than  Mr.  Felix  Vincent  suspected, 
and  by  the  construction  which  she  placed  on  it 
was  incited  to  pay  a  more  vigilant  attention  to  his 
conduct  during  dinner  than  she  would  have 
otherwise  done.  Indeed  the  incidents  of  that 
repast  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  her  mind, 
that  she  can  recall  them  at  the  present  time 
as  distinctly  as  though  they  occurred  only 
yesterday.  She  remembers  that  during  the 
somewhat  tardy  progress  of  the  four  courses  and 
dessert,  Mr.  Vincent  seemed  more  inclined  to  use 
his  laughing  eyes  and  quick  ears  than  his  tongue, 
and  that  the  modest  part  which  he  played  in  the 
conversation  seemed  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
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of  leading  his  companions  to  exhibit  their  charac- 
teristics to  him,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
making  himself  known  to  them.  She  observed 
that  in  making  inquiries  concerning  the  sport, 
amusements,  and  resources  of  the  neighbourhood, 
— inquiries  which,  proceeding  from  a  new-comer 
to  the  district,  were  appropriate  and  by  no  means 
significant  of  undue  curiosity  about  his  future 
neighbours, — he  contrived  to  gather  a  number  of 
facts  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his 
first  advances  to  acquaintanceship  with  the  public 
of  Carlton  Cross.  Such  courtesies  as  Mrs.  Kings- 
ford  would  naturally  expect  from  a  new  guest  at 
her  side,  Mr,  Yincent  paid  her  with  the  ease  and 
adroitness  of  an  agreeable  man  of  society;  but 
instead  of  showing  her  any  great  amount  of 
attention,  he  scarcely  troubled  himself  to  indicate 
that  he  thought  her  of  more  importance  than  any 
other  person  at  her  table,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Geraldine,  to  whom  he  assumed  just 
such  a  tone  of  inoffensive  condescension  as  a  man 
of  his  age  might  with  propriety  adopt  to  a  girl  of 
thirteen  years.  But  even  in  his  demeanour  to 
her  pupil,  Miss  Cantrill  thought  she  detected 
something  akin  to  purpose, — not  the  purpose  of 
a  wary  and  profoundly  cautious  man  acting  for 
a  definite  end,  but  the  habitual  and  unconscious 
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guardcdncss  of  a  person  whom  natural  prudence 
preserved  from  ever  taking  a  false  step.  It 
seemed  to  the  governess  that  in  treating  Ger  as 
a  child  rather  than  as  an  equal,  he  knew  himself  to 
be  taking  a  course  which  might  save  him  em- 
barrassment in  the  earlier  period  of  their  friend- 
ship,— a  course  which  he  could  at  any  time 
relinquish  in  favour  of  another,  if  circumstances 
should  recommend  him  to  address  her  more 
deferentially.  Moreover,  Miss  Cantrill — or  to 
speak  accurately,  the  lady  who  formerly  was 
Miss  Cantrill  —  remembers  that  though  Mr. 
Vincent  spoke  much  less  than  either  Mr.  Kings- 
ford  or  Mr.  Stapleton,  and  betrayed  no  wish  to 
contribute  a  larger  share  of  the  table-talk,  he  was 
actually  the  leader  and  controller  of  the  conver- 
sation to  which  he  gave  so  little  in  words 
uttered  by  himself.  In  obedience  to  his  sugges- 
tions the  gossip  ran  upon  things  about  which  he 
wished  to  hear  his  companions  speak  :  and  though 
his  manner  was  altogether  free  from  peremptori- 
ness,  it  was  observable  to  Miss  Cantrill  with  what 
promptitude  and  decisiveness  he  dismissed  each 
subject  when  the  chief  talkers  had  said  their  best 
about  it,  and  put  another  and  fresh  topic  in  its 
place. 

A  good  listener   brings   out    the   mettle  and 
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powers  even  of  inferior  talkers  :  and  so  spiritedly 
did  Mr.  Kingsford  and  his  old  friend  respond  to 
Mr.  Vincent's  artful  solicitations,  and  so  de- 
lighted were  they  at  their  success  in  furnishing 
their  new  friend  with  entertainment,  that  long 
before  the  ladies  withdrew,  James  Stapleton  and 
the  banker  concurred  in  thinking  Felix  Vincent  the 
most  intelligent  and  agreeable  young  man  they  had 
met  for  many  a  day. 

By  this  time  close  to  fifty  years  old,  James  Sta- 
pleton and  Hercules  Kingsford  had  arrived  at 
the  time  of  life  when  men  of  sufficient  pros- 
perity and  grizzly  hair  are  usually  slow  to  form 
friendships  with  their  juniors,  and  no  less  quick 
to  entertain  strongly  contemptuous  opinions 
concerning  the  ways  and  sentiments  of  mere 
striplings.  It  was  therefore  no  slight  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Felix  Vincent's  powers  of  pleas- 
ing, that  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  he  so  readily 
won  the  approbation  of  two  men  whom  in 
the  cool  insolence  of  his  not  impulsive  youth 
he  was  secretly  inclined  to  rate  as  "two  old 
boys/' 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Ladies  in  the  Drawing-room. 

ERY  clearly  also  does  Miss  Cantrill  re- 
member the  talk  which  Geraldine  and 
her  mother  exchanged  in  the  drawing- 
room,  after  she  and  they  had  left  the  three 
men  to  prolong  their  after-dinner  sitting  over 
wine,  which,  good  though  it  was  and  much  as  he 
enjoyed  good  wine  in  moderation  (say  to  the 
extent  of  a  strictly  limited  pint),  Mr.  Felix  Vincent 
would  gladly  have  relinquished  for  a  cigar  and  a 
cup  of  coffee, — a  combination  of  indulgences  which 
even  so  late  as  twenty  years  since  was  seldom 
seen  at  the  table  of  a  Border  squire. 

u  Mamma,  how  do  you  like  this  Mr.  Vincent  ?" 
inquired  Geraldine,  whose  large  eyes  by  the  way 
had  during  the  two  previous  hours  stared  at  this 
Mr.  Vincent  with  a  deliberateness  that,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  starer  of  thirteen  years,  may  be 
said  to  have  contravened  the  laws  of  good  breed- 
ing. 

"  As  well  as  I  can  be  expected  to  like  anyone 
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of  whom  I  know  so  little.  He  is  handsome, 
gentlemanly,  not  so  talkative  as  young  men 
usually  are  ;  and  he  seems  to  contrast  favourably 
with  most  young  men  in  another  respect." 

"  What  respect  ?" 

u  In  not  thinking  too  much  of  himself." 

rt  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  always  thinking  about 
other  people.  As  you  say,  he  didn't  talk  much, 
but  still  he  managed  to  keep  others  talking ;  and 
I  noticed  that,  when  he  had  set  anyone  talking 
and  seemed  to  be  listening  to  what  was  said,  he 
seemed  also  to  keep  an  eye  at  the  same  time  on 
every  one  else." 

"  Then  his  eyes  were  fully  employed,  Ger." 

"  They  were,  I  watched  them." 

"  I  saw  you  did ;  and  now  that  you  re- 
mind me  of  it,  I'll  give  you  a  scolding.  Really, 
Ger,  you  must  cure  yourself  of  your  habit  of 
staring.     You  are  no  longer  a  child." 

"  Mr.  Vincent  spoke  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  mere 
schoolroom  chit,  so  I  had  a  right  to  stare  at 
him." 

"  You  exercised  your  right.  But  you  will  be 
more  careful  for  the  future  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  of  course  I  will.  But  why  does 
not  Mr.  Vincent  dress  as  Quakers  usually  dress 
themselves  ?" 
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"  Because  he  isn't  a  Quaker." 

"  Not  a  Quaker  ?  Why,  Miss  Cantrill  told  me 
that  the  Newborough  A'incents  were  all  Quakers." 

"  And  Miss  Cantrill  was  right.  But  though 
Mr.  Felix  Vincent  is  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Ephraim 
Vincent,  he  is  not  a  Quaker.  His  father,  the 
late  Colonel  Vincent,  greatly  offended  his  family 
by  leaving  the  Quakers  and  entering  the  army. 
The  Colonel  died  some  years  since,  and  his  son, 
who  was  educated  as  a  churchman,  has  neither 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends  nor  been  reconciled 
to  his  Newborough  relations,  who,  some  people  say, 
after  treating  his  father  vindictively,  are  inclined 
to  punish  him  for  the  conduct  of  his  father." 

"  That's  very  unjust  of  them." 

«  Very,  if  what  some  people  say  is  true.  But 
a  family  quarrel  always  has  two  sides ;  and  other 
people  maintain  that  Mr.  Felix  has  no  just 
grounds  of  complaint  against  his  relations,  who 
are  regarded  by  their  friends  as  very  excellent 
and  pious  men." 

"  They  are  dissenters." 

"  Of  course,  Quakers  are  dissenters." 

"  Then  most  likely  they  are  in  the  wrong." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  Ger  ?" 

".  Because  I  have  often  heard  papa  say  that 
dissenters  are  wrong-headed  and  violent  people." 
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"  Sometimes  they  are  very  kind-hearted  and 
benevolent." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that." 

"  Yonr  father  thinks  very  highly  of  Mr.  Felix 
Vincent,  who  has  been  educated  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  has  shown  great  ability  in  securing 
the  act  of  parliament  for  the  Altringham  and 
Carlton  Cross  Railway." 

"  I  thought  that  papa  got  that  act  through 
parliament." 

fC  He  did ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Carlton  Cross 
are  going  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  him  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  magnificent  testimonial  of 
plate.  But  Mr.  Felix  Vincent,  who  worked  in 
London  for  the  act  under  your  papa's  guidance, 
proved  a  most  efficient  subordinate  in  the  par- 
liamentary work;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  getting  the  bill 
through  committee,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
favourable  opinion  which  the  London  lawyers 
formed  of  him,  your  father  has  invited  him 
to  settle  in  Carlton  Cross,  and  succeed  him  as 
a  lawyer." 

"  Succeed  papa  as  a  lawyer  !" 

"  Yes,  your  papa  has  decided  to  retire  from 
the  practice  of  the  law :  and  to  confine  his 
attention  to   the  management  of  the  bank,  the 
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affairs  of  the  new  railway,  and  the  development 
of  his  estate/'' 

"  Then  papa  wont  any  longer  be  a  lawyer  ?" 

"  Exactly  so.  It  was  always  the  wish  of  your 
grandfather  Kingsford,  and  also  of  your  great- 
uncle  Hercules,  that  your  papa  should  relinquish 
his  legal  practice  when  he  had  become  rich 
enough  to  support  his  position  without  the  in- 
come which  he  has  derived  from  it  for  many 
years.  At  one  time  it  was  your  papa's  intention 
to  retain  his  clients  until  Herrick  should  be  old 
enough  to  attend  to  their  interests;  but  as  we 
have  decided  that  Herrick  is  to  be  a  soldier, 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  your  papa 
should  continue  to  practise  as  a  lawyer.  Other 
reasons  combine  to  make  him  retire  from  the  law 
at  the  present  time."" 

"  What  other  reasons  ?  I  like  to  hear  all 
about  it,  mamma/'' 

"  And  as  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  hear, 
I  am  telling  you  all  about  it.  Foremost  amongst 
the  reasons  is  Mr.  Felix  Vincent's  wish  to  prac- 
tise his  profession  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the 
influences  of  his  family  name  might  bring  him 
business,  although  he  is  not  a  Quaker.  Then, 
again,  the  affairs  of  the  Altringham  and  Carlton 
Cross  Railway,  which  your  papa  has  promised  to 
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direct,  will  cause  him  so  much  additional  labour 
that  he  will  henceforth  have  no  time  to  expend 
on  clients." 

"Mr.  Felix  Vincent  ought  to  be  very  grateful 
to  papa  for  letting  him  come  to  Carlton  Cross 
and  take  his  practice." 

"  Mr.  Vincent  is  rich,  and  pays  your  papa  a 
large  sum  for  the  practice." 

"  Of  course,  he  could  not  do  less." 

"  So  your  papa  will  cease  to  be  a  solicitor,  and 
will  soon  be  made  a  magistrate  for  each  of  the 
two  counties  in  which  our  estate  lies." 

"Why,  mamma/''  exclaimed  Geraldine,  in 
heightened  tone  that  was  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressive of  surprise,  and  of  a  suspicion  that  she 
detected  a  flaw  in  her  mamma's  information, 
"  papa  is  a  magistrate — always  has  been  a  magis- 
trate ever  since  I  can  remember  anything." 

"  A  borough  magistrate,  Geraldine.  He  was 
made  a  magistrate  of  Carlton  Cross  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Hercules  :  and  he 
would  have  been  made  a  county  magistrate  then 
if  the  law  had  not  wisely  ordained  that  no  one 
should  be  a  practising  solicitor  and  county  magis- 
trate at  the  same  time." 

"  I  can't  see  the  law's  wisdom  in  that  rule." 

"  The  rules  of  the  law  are  always  wise." 
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"  Was  it  a  wise  rule  to  hang  people  for  stealing 
a  paltry  sheep  ?" 

"  Certainly,  or  the  law  would  not  have  made 
and  enforced  the  rule/' 

"  If  it  was  a  wise  rule,  it  could  not  be  wise  to 
alter  it." 

"  It  was  wise  and  politic  and  just  to  hang 
sheep-stealers,  while  it  was  the  law  to  hang  them; 
and  it  became  wise  and  just  to  punish  those 
offenders  in  another  as  soon  as  the  law  determined 
to  punish  them  in  another  way.  The  legislature 
was  wise  to  make  the  law,  and  wise  to  change  the 
law,  equally  wise  in  both  cases.  You  can  under- 
stand that  ?" 

"  Not  quite :  a  black  thing  can't  become  a 
white  thing  in  a  day,  so  I  can't  see  how  a  wise 
thing  can — but  I  am  getting  out  of  my 
depth." 

"  I  think  you  are,  Ger,"  with  a  touch  of 
asperity  returned  Bessie,  who  began  to  see  that  if 
the  argument  were  protracted  it  would  probably 
end  in  her  defeat.  "  And  what's  more,  Ger,  you 
have  been  asking  a  great  many  questions.  Girls 
of  your  age,  or  any  age,  ought  not  to  be 
over-critical  about  matters  which  they  can't  un- 
derstand." 

"  I   suppose   it's  a   greater   honour   to    be   a 
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county  magistrate  than  to  be  a  borough  magis- 
trate/' 

"  Of  course  it  is." 

"  Then  it  is  only  reasonable  that  papa  should 
be  a  county  magistrate ;  but  I  am  sorry  for  poor 
Carlton  Cross,  if  it  must  lose  papa's  magisterial 
services/'' 

"  It  wont  lose  them.  A  magistrate  may  be  a 
magistrate  for  a  shire  and  at  the  same  time  a 
magistrate  for  a  borough." 

"  How  lucky  for  Carlton  Cross  \" 

In  this  fashion  the  conversation  between  Bessie 
and  her  daughter  continued  until  the  gentlemen 
entered  the  drawing-room  with  rather  flushed 
faces  and  asked  Mrs.  Kingsford  to  be  good 
enough  to  give  them  some  tea.  Readers  who 
would  like  to  have  fuller  particulars  of  what 
passed  on  this  occasion  between  Mrs.  Kingsford 
and  Geraldine  had  better  put  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  lady  who  formerly  was  Miss 
Cantrill. 


VOL.    IT. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Vincent,  Philbricke,  Nommanny,  and  Forsdike. 

O  names  stood  higher  in  the  commercial 
world  of  the  Border,  no  names  were  more 
respected  in  the  selectest  circles  of  so- 
ciety in  the  three  counties,  than  Vincent,  Phil- 
bricke, Nommanny,  and  Forsdike.  The  names 
were  associated  in  every  hamlet  of  the  shires  with 
thoughts  of  benevolence,  dignity,  capital.  Ordi- 
nary folk  regarded  it  as  an  everlasting  law  of 
nature  that  a  bearer  of  any  one  of  those  names 
should  be  rich,  and  by  example  should  show  the 
world  how  rich  men  may  best  live  with  advantage 
to  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  The  bearers 
of  those  names  were  rich  in  money,  but  still 
richer  in  good  repute.  For  centuries  they  had 
persisted  in  doing  good  unto  themselves,  and  for 
centuries  men  had  concurred  in  speaking  well  of 
them.  They  were  enormously  wealthy,  and  no  one 
called  them  grasping  or  avaricious ;  dissenters, 
and  no  one  ever  stigmatized  them  as  contuma- 
cious ;  philanthropists,  and  no  one  ever  hinted  that 
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they  loved  their  neighbours  less  than  they  pro- 
fessed :  precisely  religious,  and  yet  it  was  rare  that 
any  malignant  whisperer  ventured  to  hint  that 
they  were  hypocrites. 

Noticeable  as  men,  they  were  yet  more  remark- 
able  as   a   firm,  or  rather  a   set  of  firms,  doing 
business  in  divers  other  commodities  besides  money 
in  the  Border  shires,  in  London,  in  the  colonies 
of   her    Britannic    majesty,  in  foreign    capitals. 
They  were  brewers,  corn-merchants,  wool-staplers, 
speculators  in  divers  sorts  of  raw  material,  as  well 
as   bankers.     Their    operations   were    not   more 
multifarious  than  the   commercial    styles   under 
which  they  transacted  them.  As  bankers  in  New- 
borough    and    thirty  other  towns   of   the  three 
counties   they   did  business    under    the  title    of 
"  Vincent,  Philbricke,  Nommanny,  and  Forsdike/" 
Their  breweries  belonged  to  "  Philbricke,  Vincent, 
Nommanny,  and  Forsdike/''     When  they  bought 
corn  they  paid  for  it  with  cheques  drawn   upon 
the  account  of  "  Forsdike,  Nommanny,  Philbricke, 
and  Vincent."     For  every  raw  material  in  which 
they  did  much  business  they  had  a  different  ar- 
rangement of   their  monied  names.      Sometimes 
Forsdike  was  the  first  of  the  four  names,  sometimes 
the  second,  occasionally  the  third.     But  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  about  their  various  commer- 
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cial  titles,  was  that  their  great  bill-discounting 
house  in  Lombard  Street — which  made  the  part- 
ners venerated  in  London,  famous  in  our 
colonies,  and  respected  in  all  the  first  cities  of 
Europe — was  represented  as  being  the  affair, 
the  establishment,  the  concern  of  one  Peter  Harri- 
son. On  'Change  it  was  familiarly  men- 
tioned by  capitalists  as  Harrison's.  To  be 
known  at  Harrison's,  to  stand  well  at  Harrison's, 
to  be  favoured  with  special  information  from  a 
leading  man  at  Harrison's,  was  the  ambition  of 
every  young  merchant  bent  on  making  a  fortune 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  How  this  stu- 
pendous house  came  to  be  called  Harrison's,  and 
who  Peter  Harrison  was,  and  what  he  said  when 
he  condescended  to  save  the  Bank  of  England  on 
that  memorable  occasion  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  "within  an  ace  of  going,"  and  how 
much  he  died  worth,  are  facts  that  may  be  learnt 
from  certain  elderly  gentlemen  who  are  well  and 
favourably  known  at  the  Gresham  and  City  Clubs. 
The  general  public  never  troubled  itself  about 
Peter  Harrison.  All  it  knew  or  cared  to  know 
about  him  was,  that  he  did  not  own  the  bill- 
discounting  establishment  of  which  he  was  repre- 
sented as  the  sole  proprietor,  and  that  the  respon- 
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sibilities  which  nominally  rested  on  his  somewhat 
mythical  shoulders  were  in  fact  the  responsibilities 
of  Messrs.  Vincent,  Philbricke,  Nommanny,  and 
Forsdike, — or  as  the  general  public,  in  its  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  as  to  the  composition  of  this 
marvellous  complication  of  firms,  used  to  term 
them  "  the  Vincents  and  all  the  others." 

There  were  several  Vincents,  several  Phil- 
brickes,  several  Nommannies,  several  Forsdikes ; 
and  they  were  all  of  them  (with  the  exception  of 
one  Colonel  Vincent  and  his  children)  Quakers, 
Moreover,  all  of  them  were  somehow  or  other 
related  to  and  connected  with  each  other  by  blood 
and  marriage  as  well  as  commercial  interest.  Those 
who  are  curious  about  the  genealogical  intricacies, 
involutions,  and  reticulations  of  these  four  families 
may  study  Mr.  Hosea  Vincent's  very  learned  and 
exactly  heraldic  history  of  his  ancestors  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  Low  Countries,  England  and  elsewhere, 
from  a  date  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  down 
to  yesterday. 

Notwithstanding  the  actual  importance  of  the 
Philbrickes,  Nommannies,  and  Forsdikes,  they 
were  modest  persons  in  comparison  with  the 
Vincents,  who  had  gained  their  first  settlement  in 
the  Border  from  the  munificence  of  William  the 
Conqueror,   and  from  the  date  of  their   original 
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settlement  had  maintained  their  ground  amongst 
the  great  families  of  the  three  counties,,  right 
through  the  feudal  period  of  England's  history, 
and  through  the  civil  troubles  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  still  later  times,  notwithstanding 
their  religious  eccentricities  and  activity  in  com- 
merce. At  least  twenty  of  the  Border  churches 
are  interesting  to  antiquarians  as  mausoleums  of 
departed  Vincents,  whose  effigies  may  be  there 
found  lying  in  marble,  upon  marble  tombs ;  and 
the  Vincents  of  more  recent  date — in  whom 
neither  religious  sentiment  nor  the  selfish  instincts 
which  the  pursuit  of  commercial  gain  is  generally 
supposed  to  quicken,  ever  lessened  pride  of  race — 
have  at  no  time  cared  to  conceal  the  vainglorious 
pleasure  with  which  they  regard  these  memorials 
of  their  progenitors'  ancient  state  and  prowess  in 
arms.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  by 
their  adoption  of  Quaker  principles  the  Border 
Vincents  declared  their  recognition  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  martial  pursuits,  they  continued  to  place 
over  the  tombs  of  their  dead  the  heraldic  shield, 
with  its  time-honoured  motto  'Invictus/  which 
their  forefathers  had  borne  in  the  Crusades, 
and  in  the  bloody  Wars  of  the  Roses.  John 
Vincent,  famous  as  the  author  of  that  singular 
book    "The    Inward    Light,"    and    remembered 
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amongst  Friends  for  his  vain  attempt  to  convert 
Charles  the  Second  to  the  principles  of  the  pions 
George  Fox,  put  an  imprint  of  the  family  device 
on  the  title-page  of  his  religions  treatise ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  ridicule  from  time  to  time 
thrown  on  their  worldly  delight  in  the  satanic 
achievements  of  their  forefathers,  John  Vincent's 
descendants  throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  down  to  this  present  day,  have  evinced  a  pagan 
pride  in  the  power  and  courage  of  the  knightly 
Vincents  of  Norman,  Plantagenet,  and  Tudor  days. 
However  inconsistent  their  action  in  this  re- 
spect may  have  been  with  their  religious  profes- 
sions and  commercial  enterprise,  it  unquestionably 
sustained  their  worldly  interests :  for  whilst  it 
never  caused  serious  scandal  to  the  members  of 
their  society  or  any  other  body  of  Christians,  it 
preserved  rather  than  weakened  their  influence 
with  the  ancient  gentry  of  the  three  counties. 
In  days  when  the  unwise  measures  of  successive 
governments  united  for  the  attainment  of  political 
ends  religious  parties  who,  whilst  they  nursed 
the  seeds  of  mutual  hostility,  had  little  in  common 
save  a  burning  sense  of  the  injustice  of  their 
common  oppressors,  the  proud  old  Catholic 
families  of  the  Border  were  all  the  more  readily 
induced  to  co-operate  with  other  Nonconformists, 
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because  the  religious  malcontents  of  the  wide 
district  acknowledged  as  their  leaders  men  of  such 
spotless  lineage  and  pure  descent  as  the  courteous 
and  courtly  Vincents.  Hence  the  Border  houses 
of  what  was  usually  termed  "  the  old  faith"  became 
the  political  coadjutors  of  this  family  of  aristo- 
cratic Quakers,  and  having  consented  to  support 
them  in  political  matters,  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  commercial  undertakings.  The 
Newborough  bank  became  the  bank  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Nonconformists  throughout  the  New- 
borough  part  of  the  Border  :  and  sustained  by  the 
Catholic  nobility  as  well  as  the  dissenting  com- 
monalty, it  would  have  been  a  grand  financial 
power  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  even  if  cir- 
cumstances had  not  enabled  it  to  conciliate  during 
the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  wealthiest  Church-and- 
State  men  of  the  three  counties. 

So  the  Vincents  nourished  in  the  land,  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage  with  Philbrickes, 
Nommannies,  and  Forsdikes,  until  they  reached 
the  highest  point  of  their  dignity  and  success 
and  universal  esteem  about  the  time  when  Mr. 
Felix  Vincent  decided  to  establish  himself  at 
Carlton  Cross,  in  the  centre  of  a  district  where 
his  family  had  less  immediate  influence  than  they 
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enjoyed  in  every  other  area  of   equal  extent  in 
the  three  counties. 

But  though  the  career  of  the  Vincents  had 
been  brightly  prosperous  for  a  long  series  of 
generations,  and  though  they  had  fewer  skeletons 
shut  away  in  dark  closets  than  any  other  English 
family  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  they  had 
not  altogether  escaped  the  discomfort  and  disre- 
pute that  come  to  respectable  families  from  the 
misdemeanour  of  unworthy  members.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  laughter 
amongst  the  profane  because  it  was  heard  that 
young  John  Vincent  of  Newborough — son  of 
Hosea  Vincent  the  elder,  and  nephew  of  Daniel 
Vincent  the  younger,  whose  madness  it  was  to 
maintain  in  public  speeches  and  printed  words 
that  slavery  was  an  impious  institution,  and  that 
all  black  slaves  working  in  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
dominions  ought  to  receive  instant  manumission 
— had  forsworn  Quakerism,  and  to  show  his  con- 
tempt for  the  pacific  doctrines  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  applied  for  a  commission  in  the 
king's  army.  It  was  rumoured  that  this  same 
John  Vincent,  who  through  a  great-uncle's  will 
had  recently  come  into  possession  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  at  Newborough  and 
elsewhere,  had   proclaimed  himself  sick  of   Qua- 
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kerism,  from  having  studied  it  behind  the  curtain 
which  veils  its  defects  from  unfriendly  eyes,  and 
from  having  witnessed  the  meannesses  and  spites 
and  graver  crimes  of  which  men  in  drab  coats 
and  broad-brimmed  hats  could  be  guilty.  Being 
independent  of  his  father  and  brothers  and  all  his 
sanctimonious  kindred,  it  was  rumoured  that  this 
same  John  had  ridiculed  their  expostulations,  de- 
rided their  anger,  defied  their  vengeance,  and 
bursting  the  fetters  of  Mammon  had  magnificently 
determined  to  serve  his  king  like  a  gallant  gen- 
tleman and  soldier,  even  as  his  mailed  ancestors 
in  past  ages  had  served  departed  kings. 

Rumour  in  this  instance  was  supported  by 
facts.  The  papers  announced  that  John  Vin- 
cent, Esquire,  member  of  the  opulent  Quaker 
family  of  that  name,  had  been  appointed  to  a 
cornet's  commission  in  a  crack  cavalry  regiment. 
By  the  same  public  instructors  it  was  stated,  with 
many  mysterious  dashes  and  breaks  of  asterisks, 

that  at  a  recent  levee  at  a  R 1  palace  a  R 1 

P e  expressed  in  frank  terms  his  approbation 

of  the  course  recently  taken  in  a  certain  matter 
by  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  great  wealth 
who   had   recently  exchanged  a  drab   coat  for  a 

scarlet  uniform,  and  that  the  same  B 1 P e 

had  even  given  expression  to  the  satisfaction  which 
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a  still  more  exalted  R 1  personage  had  expe- 
rienced at  the  course  taken  by  the  gentleman  in 
question.  That  there  was  some  foundation  of 
truth  for  these  and  other  similar  paragraphs,  which 
appeared  in  the  London  and  Border  papers  to  the 
keen  annoyance  of  the  Newborough  bankers, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
John  Vincent,  convert  from  Quakerism,  gained 
his  company  in  the  crack  cavalry  regiment  which 
he  had  entered. 

Possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  personal  attrac- 
tiveness which  had  characterized  his  family  from 
time  immemorial,  and  those  pleasant  manners  which 
survived  his  fortune  and  good  looks,  John  Vincent 
became  very  popular  in  his  regiment — as  a  good 
fellow,  fast  rider,  incomparable  shot,  consummate 
whist-player,  deep  drinker,  and  unscrupulous  liber- 
tine. No  words  can  tell  the  pain  which  the  doings 
of  this  scarlet  scamp  occasioned  his  family,  or  how 
often  the  sedate  Newborough  bankers  bit  their  lips 
and  whitened  with  pious  anger  at  the  reports  of  his 
proceedings ;  but  it  was  observed  that  no  provoca- 
tion, arising  out  of  his  career,  ever  caused  them 
to  denounce  their  wicked  relative  in  public. 
When  John  Vincent  was  advertised  as  having 
married  Carlotta  Felix,  the  famous  operatic 
danseuse,  his  father  and  uncles  and  brothers  were 
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heard  to  hope  that  the  marriage  might  be  for  his 
spiritual  benefit.  The  noise  that  followed  his 
duel  with  Major  Hawkshaw  of  the  Guards  elicited 
no  stronger  expression  from  any  member  of  the 
Newborough  firm  than,  "  Friend,  thou  seemest 
surprised :  but  John  Vincent  has  prepared  us  to 
hear  strange  things  of  him  without  wonder/'* 
When  John  Vincent,  soon  after  he  had  been 
gazetted  as  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  presented 
himself  before  the  electors  of  his  native  borough, 
and  was  returned  to  parliament  by  them  in  order 
that  he  should  oppose  the  projects  on  which  his 
kindred  had  set  their  hearts,  no  word  of  indigna- 
tion escaped  the  lips  of  any  person  in  Newborough 
bearing  the  names  of  Vincent,  Philbricke,  Nom- 
manny  or  Forsdike.  Even  the  reprobate's  declar- 
ation from  the  hustings,  "  I  am  an  honest  man, 
although  I  was  bred  a  money-lender,"  merely 
caused  his  brothers  to  bite  their  lips  and  whiten. 
And  throughout  his  parliamentary  career  they 
never  gave  utterance  to  their  resentment  at  the 
coarse  ridicule  which,  to  the  amusement  of  the  less 
scrupulous  members  of  his  party,  he  used  to  pour 
at  every  opportunity  upon  his  former  friends  in 
religion,  from  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons, 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  each  scandalous 
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step  in  the  career  of  this  black  sheep  of  a  sleek 
and  peace-loving  family ;  to  tell  minntely  how  he 
squandered  his  substance  in  godless  company; 
how,  in  consequence  of  a  flagrant  outrage  against 
rules  which  men  whose  highest  morality  is  the 
unwritten  law  of  honour  deem  themselves  bound 
to  respect,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
army  and  resign  his  seat  in  parliament ;  how  he 
sneaked  from  his  native  land,  and  lived  for  a  few 
more  years  in  continental  cities  in  the  society  of 
men  as  selfish  and  debauched  and  shameless  as 
himself;  how  towards  the  close  of  his  course  he  be- 
came dependent  for  his  sustenance  on  the  brothers 
whom  he  had  slandered  and  wounded ;  and  how, 
after  surviving  his  wife,  he  eventually  died 
abroad,  leaving  two  children — a  daughter  who 
will  shortly  be  introduced  to  the  readers  of  this 
story,  and  a  son  who,  on  the  completion  of 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  came  into  possession  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  by  his  grandfather 
Hosea  Vincent's  will,  and  who,  just  two  years 
and  two  months  after  his  attainment  of  that 
fortune,  settled  in  Carlton  Cross,  as  successor  to 
Hercules  Kingsford's  legal  practice,  and  partner 
with  a  small  interest  in  Hercules  Kingsford's 
bank. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Carlton  Cross  summers  Mr.  Felix  Vincent  after 
wintering  him. 

LTHOUGH  the  more  cautious  com- 
ponents of  the  public  opinion  of  Carlton 
Cross  declined  to  give  a  decisive  opinion 
concerning  the  new  comer's  fitness  for  the  con- 
spicuous position  which  he  purposed  to  occupy- 
in  their  borough,  until  "  they  had  summered  him 
and  wintered  him/'  the  town  was  agreeably 
impressed  by  Mr.  Felix  Vincent's  appearance 
and  manner.  That  he  was  a  Vincent  of  the 
Newborough  Vincents,  the  son  of  a  former 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  greatest  cathedral 
city  of  the  Border  shires,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
tidy  fortune  "which  he  was  represented  as 
bringing  with  him  into  the  town/'  were  facts 
that  inclined  the  more  impulsive  inhabitants  of 
the  borough  to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome.  And 
even  amongst  those  who  declined  to  commit 
themselves  by  premature  judgment  of  Mr.  Kings- 
ford's  new  partner,  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
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Borough  had  somehow  done  a  good  thing  for 
itself  by  drawing  a  Vincent  within  its  bounds. 
"  His  name  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  him  \" 
observed  Mr.  Latimer  Brown.  "We  must  wait 
and  see  if  he  is  a  Vincent  in  stuff  as  well  as 
name/'  remarked  Mr.  Donkin ;  "  if  he  is  of  true 
Vincent  stuff,  the  real  and  unadulterated  thing, 
he'll  take  root  and  grow  to  be  a  great  man 
amongst  us."  The  dissenters  were  inclined  to 
distrust  him  because  he  was  not  a  Quaker :  but 
amongst  the  upholders  of  Church  and  State  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  they  were  in  luck's 
way  to  have  caught  a  Vincent  who  was  free  from 
the  one  disqualification  of  his  otherwise  irre- 
proachable family. 

Desiring  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Mr. 
Kingsford,  the  banker  decided  most  of  those  for 
whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  as  legal  adviser  to 
give  a  prompt  support  to  his  successor  in  legal 
practice.  Mr.  Felix  Vincent  therefore  had  not 
been  settled  many  weeks  in  the  Bank  House, — 
the  same  residence  into  which  Bessie  and  her 
husband  had  married, — before  he  had  received 
at  business  interviews  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  principal  burgesses  of  Carlton  Cross ;  and 
in  every  instance  these  interviews  increased  Mr. 
Felix   Vincent's    confidence   that    he    had    done 
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wisely  in  taking  Mr.  Kingsford's  practice, — and 
confirmed  the  clients  in  their  disposition  to  give 
the  young  lawyer  a  fair  trial.  It  was  remarked 
by  several  of  those  clients  in  gossip  at  the 
Borongh  Clnb  that  Mr.  Felix  Vincent  was  a 
promising  gentleman;  that  his  way  of  putting 
things  was  a  sensible  way  of  putting  things ;  that, 
though  he  did  not  use  nearly  so  many  words  as 
Mr.  Kingsford,  he  made  his  statements  very  clear  ; 
that  he  knew  right  well  what  he  was  about,  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  anything  like  so  young  as  he 
must  be;  and  that  so  far  as  they  could  see  of  a 
man  whom  they  had  neither  wintered  nor  sum- 
mered he  appeared  to  be  "  a  gentleman  all  over 
and  no  mistake. "  Nor  was  this  disposition  to 
think  well  of  the  new  settler  in  any  way  lessened  by 
reminiscences  of  what  the  members  of  the  Borough 
Club  were  pleased  to  call  "the  pranks"  of  the 
late  Colonel  Vincent.  The  morals  of  the  Border 
exhibited  a  large  toleration  for  "  the  pranks"  of 
men  who  were  described  as  being  "  their  own 
enemies," — especially  for  the  pranks  of  gentlemen 
who,  in  consideration  of  ancient  birth  and 
favourable  circumstances,  were  held  "to  be  at 
liberty  to  please  themselves"  in  respect  to  matters 
concerning  which  persons  less  fortunately  placed 
were  bound  to  please  other  people. 
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Moreover,  with  regard  to  this  matter,  it  should 
be  observed  that  Carlton  Cross  knew  nothing  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  late  Colonel  Vincent's 
life.  They  knew  of  him — as  a  gentleman  who 
had  made  a  stir ;  a  gentleman  who  had  preferred 
scarlet  to  drab,  and  had  gone  through  a  lot  of 
money;  a  gentleman  whose  chief  offence  against 
his  Quaker  family  had  been  that  he  had  striven 
for  f  Church  and  State  and  no  surrender  •/  a 
gentleman,  moreover,  who,  whatever  his  family 
might  be,  had  fought  like  a  good  one  at  Water- 
loo, and  been  on  hand-in- glove  terms  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  veriest  tippest- 
toppest  of  the  aristocracy.  "  The  fact  is,  gentle- 
men/'' observed  Mr.  Meekintripp  to  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  borough  club,  "  I  know  about 
the  Vincents  as  I  do  about  all  the  first  families 
of  the  Border.  Having  interred  so  many  of 
them,  and  being  compelled  in  the  way  of  business 
to  look  up  their  relationships  and  histories  and 
armorial  emblazonments,  and  so  on,  I  may  be  said 
to  have  made  the  gentry  of  the  three  counties  my 
subject.  There  isn't  a  Vincent,  or  a  Philbricke, 
or  a  Nommanny,  or  a  Forsdike,  but  I  know  all 
about  him.  I  know  their  Christian  names,  their 
houses,  their  parks,  and  the  churches  where  in  the 
natural   course   of  things,  notwithstanding  their 

VOL.    II.  u 
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Quakerism,  they'll  be  interred.  Now,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  wasn't  a  lot  of  ( go '  in  the  Border 
Vincents,  and  that  in  all  families  which  have 
much  '  go 3  there  will  chance -time  break  out  in 
one  member  or  another  a  wildness  of  blood  ;  and 
when  a  wildness  of  blood  breaks  out  in  a  gentleman 
of  family  and  property,  the  gentleman  will  always 
go  the  pace.  Well,  that's  how  it  was  with 
Colonel  Vincent !  In  him  the  family  ( go '  be- 
came a  wildness  of  the  blood;  and  so  he  went 
the  pace  and  no  mistake.  But  his  son,  Mr.  Felix 
Vincent,  seems  to  be  a  proper  gentleman,  and  I 
for  one  think  that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  man  settle  amongst  us." 

As  the  weeks  and  months  passed,  Mr.  Felix 
Vincent  occasioned  his  friends  stronger  satisfac- 
tion. Amongst  the  neighbouring  gentry  he  won 
respect  as  a  good  shot  at  most  kinds  of  game, 
and  a  marvellous  sure  hand  at  rabbits.  In  the 
borough  he  was  admired  for  his  application  to 
business  and  the  quiet  civility  of  his  demeanour 
to  men  of  every  degree;  but  though  it  was 
allowed  on  all  hands  that  he  stuck  to  work  like 
a  good  one,  Mr.  Vincent  found  time  for  pleasure. 
Throughout  the  hunting  season  he  rode  once  or 
twice  a  week  with  the  hounds ;  and  to  be  present 
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at  a  dinner-party  or  dance,  lie  was  ready  any 
cold  evening  or  night  to  drive  his  dog-cart  twelve 
miles  or  more  over  the  roads  of  the  three  counties. 
James  Stapleton,  critical  whister  though  he  was, 
allowed  without  reserve  that  Felix  Vincent  played 
a  capital  rubber.  On  the  advent  of  the  warm 
season  Mr.  Vincent  not  only  put  down  his  name 
and  money  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Carlton  Cross 
Cricket  Club,  but  during  the  ensuing  summer 
distinguished  himself  and  greatly  augmented  his 
popularity  by  playing  that  best  and  manliest  of 
ball-games  with  enthusiasm  and  signal  efficiency. 
He  was  regular  in  all  his  duties  ;  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  church  and  parish  meetings ;  and 
whilst  he  thus  discharged  with  exemplary  com- 
pleteness the  functions  of  a  respectable  and  rising 
young  man  in  a  thriving  country  town,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  society 
and  pursuits  that  fully  occupied  his  time  and 
energies. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  after  wintering  him  and  summering  him,  the 
people  of  Carlton  Cross  were  unanimous  in 
thinking  that  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  that  he  was  an  important  acquisition  to 
their  ancient  borough. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Hero  of  the  Hour — On  a  Provincial  Stage. 

HILST  Mr.  Felix  Vincent  was  being 
wintered  and  summered  with  results  al- 
together satisfactory  to  his  well-wishers, 
his  senior  partner's  popularity  in  the  borough 
underwent  no  diminution.  Indeed  the  more  that 
the  people  of  Carlton  Cross  were  impressed  by 
the  new-comer's  merits,  the  more  were  they  in- 
clined to  extol  Mr.  Kingsford,  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  the  presence  amongst  them  of 
so  excellent  a  young  man. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  inspire  the 
borough  with  gratitude  towards  the  banker,  who 
it  was  felt  had  proved  himself  a  signal  benefactor 
to  his  native  place. 

On  all  sides  it  was  proclaimed  that  but  for 
Mr.  Kingsford's  influence  with  the  Border  aris- 
tocracy, his  close  friendship  with  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Moffatt,  the  eminent  civil  engineer  and  colossal 
contractor,  his  judicious  handling  of  parties  within 
and   without   the  three    counties,   his    strenuous 
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exertions  in  conquering  the  perplexing  difficulties 
raised  by  Standing  Orders,  and  lastly  his  public 
spirit  in  making  himself  personally  responsible 
for  preliminary  expenses,  the  bill  for  the  Al- 
tringham  and  Carlton  Cross  Railway  would  not 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  at  a 
time  when  recent  troubles  and  scandals  in  the 
railway  market  had  rendered  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  morbidly  suspicious  of  railway  specu- 
lators, and  proportionately  disinclined  to  en- 
courage their  projects.  Mr.  Jeremiah  MofFatt 
had  himself  stated  at  the  first  general  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  Altringham  and  Carlton 
Cross  line,  that  Mr.  Hercules  Kingsford  had 
literally  pulled  the  bill  through  Committee  with 
his  own  strong  hand  ;  that  Mr.  Hercules  Kings- 
ford  was  endowed  with  a  genius  for  railway  en- 
terprise which  would  make  him  one  of  the  first 
capitalists  of  his  generation,  if  he  would  only 
have  confidence  enough  in  himself  to  give  it  fair 
play;  that  in  this  matter  of  their  railway  Mr. 
Hercules  Kingsford  had  conferred  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Carlton  Cross  a  service  which  they 
were  bound  by  regard  for  their  honour  to  repay 
with  imperishable  gratitude  and  a  handsome 
present  of  plate. 

In  consequence  of  this  candid  declaration  from 
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so  unimpeachable  an  authority,  a  subscription  was 
opened  at  Carlton  Cross  for  a  Hercules  Kingsford 
Testimonial ;  and  demonstrations  of  the  kind 
being  less  frequent,  and  the  machinery  employed 
for  working  them  to  a  successful  issue  being  less 
thoroughly  understood  in  the  Border  twenty 
years  since  than  they  are  now,  this  proposal  to 
teapot  the  banker  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented 
magnificence  met  with  unanimous  approval.  The 
borough  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion; and  its  generous  emotions  proving  infec- 
tious, all  the  towns  that  lay  along  the  route  of 
the  new  line  insisted  on  opening  contributory 
lists,  with  a  view  to  swell  the  fund  for  the  end  in 
view.  When  the  action  of  the  towns  made  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  Moffatt's  suggestion 
would  result  in  a  stupendous  order  at  a  silver- 
smith's, and  a  state  of  things  known  to  reporters 
of  the  provincial  press  as  an  ovation,  the  landed 
gentry  began  to  stir  themselves  in  the  matter  :  so 
that  the  final  programme  and  list  of  the  Hercules 
Kingsford  Testimonial  Committee  comprised  the 
names  of  the  three  Lords -Lieutenant  of  the 
Border  shires,  and  other  august  personages  who, 
though  they  may  perhaps  have  smiled  in  their 
sleeves  at  the  fuss  made  about  a  small  banker, 
thought    it   better    to     countenance    the    move- 
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ment  than  see  it  thrive  without   their  patron- 
age. 

The  old  saying  that  nothing  succeeds  like 
success  was  illustrated  by  the  immediate  results 
of  the  first  success  of  the  Hercules  Kingsford 
Testimonial.  As  the  contributors  became  more 
numerous,  the  subscriptions  grew  in  average 
amount,  and  Mr.  Kingsford  rose  in  the  estimation 
of  the  subscribers.  Everybody's  opinion  sus- 
tained their  high  opinion  of  the  man.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  the  man  whom  everyone  delighted 
to  honour  must  be  an  exemplary  character. 
Before  the  subscription  list  was  closed,  Mr. 
Kingsford  had  risen  so  much  in  Mr.  Latimer 
Brown's  regard,  that  whereas  at  the  outset  of  the 
undertaking  he  had  deemed  himself  acting  hand- 
somely towards  his  friend's  reputation  when  he 
put  his  name  down  for  five  pounds,  he  could  not 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings  refrain  from 
making  a  second  donation  of  ten  pounds.  Other 
persons  followed  Mr.  Brown's  example  and  in- 
creased their  contributions.  In  the  breast  of 
Mr.  Peevish  enthusiasm  for  his  eminent  fellow- 
townsman  commenced  at  three  guineas  and  rose 
by  a  series  of  guinea  advances  to  ten  pounds  ten 
shillings.  James  Stapleton  rested  on  his  original 
five  pounds,  which  he  gave  more  out  of  respect 
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to    Bessie's    feelings  than   from   any  other  mo- 
tive. 

The  works  on  the  railway  were  pushed  forward 
by  the  colossal  Mr.  Moffatt  with  such  expedition 
that  the  line  was  opened  for  public  traffic  within 
one  year  and  six  months  of  the  day  on  which  the 
royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill  authorizing  its 
construction  j  and  the  day  of  opening  was  cele- 
brated in  a  suitable  manner,  with  a  public  dinner 
to  Mr.  Kingsford  and  a  ceremonious  presentation 
of  the  silver  service,  comprising  centre-piece, 
candelabra,  side-dishes,  loving  cups,  flagons,  and 
plates,  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  Testimonial 
Fund  had  been  expended.  As  the  grand  day 
drew  nearer  and  more  near,  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  squire  of  Coote  became  more  and  more  ex- 
cessive and  irrational.  A  general  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  line  elected  him  their 
chairman,  with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  His  portrait,  by  Andrew  Brownson, 
R.A., — the  expense  of  which  work  of  art  absorbed 
the  surplus  that  remained  of  the  Testimonial 
Fund  after  the  liquidation  of  the  silversmith's  bill, 
— was  suspended  by  the  Testimonial  Committee 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  Carlton  Cross ;  and  engrav- 
ings of  that  impressive  work  of  art  were  sold  by 
the   booksellers  of  the    Border    towns.       Every 
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mouth  was  full  of  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
praise.  His  wealth  was  magnified  tenfold  by  his 
admirers,  who  gave  minutely  erroneous  details  of 
his  fortune — the  sum  that  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father,  the  wealth  that  had  come  to  him  from 
his  uncle,  the  handsome  lump  of  money  that  was 
known  to  have  accrued  to  him  from  Cornelius 
Kilderbee's  will,  the  accumulations  that  so  wary 
and  consummate  a  man  of  business  must  have 
made  during  more  than  twenty-five  years  of 
activity  in  law  and  banking. 

When  the  eventful  morning  of  the  presentation 
and  opening  day  arrived,  Carlton  Cross  put  forth 
its  flags,  shuttered  its  shops,  brought  out  its  finest 
clothes,  and  rejoiced  extravagantly.  Bands  of 
music  confounded  each  other,  bells  rang  inces- 
santly from  the  old  church  tower,  and  the 
carriages  of  Border  quality  drove  into  the  town 
by  every  thoroughfare.  The  excitement  of  the 
gala  culminated  at  the  Kingsford  Dinner,  presided 
over  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  a  Border  shire, — 
at  which  banquet  it  was  announced  by  the  chair- 
man that  he  had  prevailed  on  Mr.  Kingsford  to 
accept  the  distinguished  position  of  a  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  a  county  in  which  that  gentleman 
had  already  proved  himself  a  most  efficient  magis- 
trate :  at  which  banquet   legal   property  in  the 
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Testimonial  plate,  richly  emblazoned  with  the 
heraldic  insignia  of  Kingsford,  was  formally 
transferred  by  the  subscribers  to  their  guest :  at 
which  banquet,  also,  in  returning  thanks  for  the 
honours  heaped  upon  what  his  modesty  compelled 
him  amidst  loud  cries  of  a  No,  no,"  to  designate 
an  unworthy  head,  the  chairman  of  the  Alt  ring- 
ham  and  Carlton  Cross  Railway  made  a  speech 
that  elicited  deafening  applause  from  the  body 
of  the  Town  Hall,  and  caused  a  tempestuous 
agitation  of  pockethandkerchiefs  in  the  ladies' 
gallery,  where  amidst  the  first  gentlewomen  of 
the  Border  seats  of  honour  were  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Kingsford,  and  Geraldine,  and  Mr.  Kings- 
ford's  heir,  who  had  been  summoned  from  Orford- 
Ness  to  witness  his  father's  triumph. 

Even  when  the  feast  and  all  its  exhilarating 
incidents  had  fallen  somewhat  into  historical  per- 
spective by  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  general 
admiration  for  the  banker  exhibited  no  tendency 
towards  reaction  or  subsidence.  The  contributors 
to  the  testimonial  felt  that  their  silver  plate  had 
gone  to  the  right  man.  Even  the  least  impetuous 
of  them  did  not  ask  themselves  how  it  was  that 
Mr.  Kingsford  had  suddenly  risen  so  much  in 
their  esteem,  or  examine  critically  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  case  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
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whether  he  had  actually  achieved  anything  that 
justified  the  clamour  and  riot  of  applause  which 
they  had  made  about  him.  For  a  while  they 
preferred  to  think  that  their  idol  was  all  that  a 
social  idol  ought  to  be. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Kingsford  more  disposed  than  his 
complaisant  neighbours  to  question  the  justice 
and  fitness  of  the  honours  which  had  been  lavish- 
ed upon  him.  The  growth  of  his  popularity  and 
importance  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  his 
railway  till  the  public  presentation  of  his  testi- 
monial had  filled  him  with  the  liveliest  pleasure — 
a  pleasure  that  elated  him  with  confidence  and 
hope,  and  for  the  time  almost  removed  from  his 
mind  the  old  rankling  memory  of  Cornelius  Kil- 
derbee's  great  insult  and  wrong.  If  at  moments 
he  was  rendered  uneasy  by  a  doubt  whether  he 
had  acted  wisely  in  relinquishing  his  lucrative 
legal  practice  to  Mr.  Felix  Vincent,  he  comforted 
himself  by  reflecting  that  he  had  gained  in  lieu  of 
its  emoluments  the  dignity  of  county  magistrate 
and  deputy  lieutenant,  and  had  at  the  same  time 
obtained  a  sound  official  income  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  as  chairman  of  a  railway. 
If  at  other  moments  he  derived  pain  from 
thinking  how  much  less  wealthy  he  was  than  his 
neighbours  imagined  him,  the  pain  found  adequate 
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solace  in  the  consideration  that  his  neighbours' 
error  was  in  the  right  direction  for  his  ambition 
and  comfort.  Every  rose  has  its  thorn  ;  but  the 
prickles  of  Mr.  Kingsford's  hollow  prosperity  were 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  its  flowers.  If 
he  was  in  some  sort  a  gamester,  he  was  a  player 
with  a  winning  hand.  Already  he  had  fulfilled 
a  considerable  part  of  the  programme  which  his 
father  and  uncle  had  sketched  for  his  ambition. 
Why  should  he  not  accomplish  the  rest  ?  He 
was  a  banker,  a  magistrate  for  his  borough,  a 
magistrate  for  two  counties,  a  deputy  lieutenant, 
a  chairman  of  a  railway.  Why  should  he  not 
become  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  his  native 
town,  and  die  a  baronet  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
Mrs.  Kingsford  on  trial. 


UT  ere  very  many  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  its 
chairman's  exultation  was  rudely  checked 
on  a  day  still  remembered  with  faintness  of  heart 
and  sharp  pain  by  Geraldine. 

It  was  a  cold,  rainless,  snowless,  sunless,  cheer- 
less day  of  February,  just  three  weeks  after  Her- 
rick's  return  to  Orford-Ness  for  his  last  half  year 
in  Miss  Maitland's  seminary,  prior  to  his  removal 
to  a  great  public  school,  when  half-an-hour  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  twilight  Geraldine  was  sitting 
at  the  large  oriel  window  of  the  Coote  Hall 
dining-room,  reading  for  the  twentieth  time  one 
of  her  choicest  military  biographies. 

There  were  no  visitors  in  the  house  :  and  when 
the  Kingsfords  were  what  they  called  "quite  alone" 
it  was  their  custom  to  use  their  grand  dining-room 
as  an  ordinary  parlour,  or,  to  employ  an  old-world 
term  of  the  Border,  as  their  " regular  living  room," 
after  the  fashion  of  people  who  had  no  reception- 
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rooms  beyond  their  actual  need,  and  no  ambition 
to  adopt  the  ways  of  great  folk.  So  there  was 
nothing  singular  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  Mrs. 
Kingsford  sat  by  the  dining-room  fire  over  a  task 
of  fancy  netting  that  required  no  strong  light  for 
its  execution,  her  daughter  occupied  a  seat  in 
the  same  apartment  at  a  point  where  her  strong 
eyes  would  be  able  to  see  the  print  of  her  book 
till  her  mother  should  think  right  to  order  candles. 
But  in  order  that  readers  may  forcibly  realize  a 
coming  scene,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  in- 
formed that  Geraldine's  snug  place  between  the 
window  and  the  undrawn  crimson  curtain  of  the 
oriel,  was  a  position  that  secured  her  from  the 
observation  of  persons  entering  the  room. 

Geraldine  was  greatly  enjoying  her  book  of 
heroic  story, — not  because  it  contained  any  scene 
that  was  new  to  her,  but  because  its  account  of  a 
gallant  soldier's  achievements  gave  her  a  series  of 
delicious  foretastes  of  the  pride  and  triumph  she 
would  experience  when  her  brother  should,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  course  assigned  to  him  by  her 
imagination,  perform  exploits  no  less  brilliant  and 
glorious.  Whilst  she  could  identify  her  brother 
in  future  days  with  the  hero  of  her  present  page, 
it  mattered  not  to  her  whether  the  grey  clouds 
and  dull  wind  out  of  doors  foreboded  rain  or  snow  ; 
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whether  the  deepening  colour  of  the  trees  and 
fences  of  the  park  was  franght  with  melancholy 
to  anxious,  or  with  terror  to  timid  beholders  ; 
whether  a  night's  sharp  frost  would  frustrate  her 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  morrow's  exercise. 
Even  when  the  sound  of  Mr.  Stapleton's  rattling 
wheels,  driven  at  smart  speed  up  the  garden-drive 
from  the  lodge  to  the  front  door,  caused  her  to 
raise  her  eyes  for  a  moment  from  her  volume  and 
recognise  the  surgeon's  ugly  gig  and  cumbrous 
coat,  the  arrival  of  so  welcome  a  visitor  at  the  hall 
was  an  affair  of  such  slight  moment  in  compari- 
son with  the  doings  of  her  partly  historic  and 
partly  imaginary  hero,  that  without  even  telling 
her  mamma  of  their  friend's  advent  she  dropped 
her  eyes  once  more  upon  her  page,  and  went  on 
with  the  author's  description  of  the  last  charge  of 
the  '  old  guard'  at  Waterloo. 

Five  minutes  later  her  father,  followed  by 
James  Stapleton,  entered  the  room,  and  addressing 
Bessie  commenced  a  conversation  of  which  Ger- 
aldine,  hidden  in  the  curtained  recess  of  the  bay- 
window,  was  an  unobserved  auditor. 

"  Bessie,  my  dear,  you  mayn't  allow  yourself 
to  be  disturbed  or  needlessly  alarmed,"  began 
Mr.  Kingsford  in  his  fussiest  manner,  and  with 
an  air  of  extreme  excitement  that  was  little  calcu- 
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lated  to  help  the  lady  to  maintain  her  composure, 
"  but  it  is  right  that  you  should  be  at  once  put 
in  possession  of  the  intelligence  which  James  Sta- 
pleton  has  brought  us.  It  is  disagreeable,  un- 
satisfactory intelligence,  but  you  must  control 
yourself.  Mind,  my  dear,  you  must  control 
yourself." 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  inquired  Bessie,  letting 
her  work  slip  to  the  carpet  at  her  feet. 

"  Stapleton  has  just  arrived  from  Orford-Ness." 

"From  Orford-Ness?"  ejaculated  Bessie  quickly. 

"  Now,  pray,  my  dear,  do  be  calm,"  urged  Mr. 
Kingsford.  "  There  is  no  occasion  for  alarm  ; 
children  will  have  children's  ailments  ;  it  would 
be  strange  and  unnatural  if  they  did  not ;  so  there 
is  no  occasion  for  alarm ;  but  I  do  not  disguise 
from  you  that  you  have  need  of  fortitude." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my  boy  ?"  inquired 
the  alarmed  mother. 

"You  see,  my  dear,  our  good  friend  James 
Stapleton  was  summoned  to  a  consultation  yes- 
terday at  Walton- Stonefield,  and  when  there  by 
the  merest  accident  he  heard  that  there  was  ill- 
ness in  Miss  Maitland's  school  at  Orford-Ness. 
So  being  at  Walton- Stonefield,  and  consequently 
within  twelve  miles  of  Orford-Ness,  Stapleton 
— acting   with  his  usual  friendly  consideration — 
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drove  over  to  the  Ness,  to  ascertain  by  personal 
observation  the  exact  state  of  things  in  Miss 
Maitland's  school ;  and  now  he  has  driven  here 
on  his  way  home  to  inform  ns  about  the  condition 
of  the  school  and  so  forth,  and  save  ns  from  the 
alarm  that  might  follow  from  an  exaggerated 
report  of  what  has  occurred/'' 

"  In  mercy's  name,  Hercules  V  cried  Mrs. 
Kingsford,  jumping  to  her  feet,  and  waving  her 
husband  from  her  with  an  angry  movement  of 
her  right  hand,  as  a  deadly  paleness  came  over 
her  face,  "  don't  torture  me  any  longer,  but  say 
what  you  have  to  say.  I  am  a  woman,  not  a 
school  girl, — James,  what  is  it  ?" 

Thus  appealed  to,  James  Stapleton — who  had 
hitherto  maintained  silence  although  he  saw  that 
Mr.  Kingsford's  method  of  preparing  his  wife 
for  the  reception  of  a  piece  of  painful  intelligence 
was  producing  the  very  evil  which  it  was  intended 
to  prevent — came  to  Mrs.  Kingsford's  relief  and 
said,  "  Scarlet  fever  has  broken  out  in  Miss 
Maitland's  house  ;  and  Herrick  is  one  of  the  sick." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  ill  ?" 

"  He  had  been  sent  to  bed  just  four  hours 
before  my  arrival  at  Orford;  but  though  he  had 
fallen  ill  only  so  short  a  time,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  in  for  a  brush  of  the  fever.      Of  course 
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you  would  have  already  heard  from  Miss  Mait- 
land,  had  more  time  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
of  the  malady  in  her  establishment.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  her  to  be  assured  that  I  would 
convey  you  the  intelligence,  some  hours  before 
the  post  would  do  so/' 

"  Is  he  very  ill,  James  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  he  has  only  just  fallen,  and  conse- 
quently his  sickness  has  not  reached  the  stage  for 
alarming  symptoms/'' 

u  Is  he  likely  to  have  the  sickness  badly  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  appearance  which  made  me  think 
his  case  different  from  an  ordinary  case  of 
scarlatina  in  its  first  stage.  Every  circumstance 
that  human  care  can  command  will  be  in  his 
favour." 

"  Is  he  too  ill  to  be  moved  ?  Can't  we  have 
him  to  nurse  here  ?  It  will  be  warm  in  the  car- 
riage. May  I  not  take  the  large  carriage  and 
bring  him  home  before  he  gets  worse  V  inquired 
Mrs.  Kingsford  eagerly  of  James  Stapleton,  who 
observed  that  Mr.  Kingsford  actually  winced  with 
fright  at  his  wife's  proposal. 

To  Hercules  Kingsford's  great  and  manifest  re- 
lief, James  answered, "  It  would  be  most  imprudent 
to  remove  him.     The  season  is  cold,  and  if  he  were 
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to  be  exposed  to  cold  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  worst  consequences  might  ensue.  At  Orford- 
Ness  he  will  have  every  chance  in  his  favour;  if 
we  move  him  we  shall  certainly  expose  him  to 
peril.  As  for  his  medical  attendance,  I  will 
drive  over  to  Orford-Ness  as  often  as  my  engage- 
ments will  permit  me ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  Miss 
Maitland's  regular  medical  attendant,  from  whose 
lips  by  the  way  I  learnt  that  scarlatina  had 
appeared  in  her  school,  is  a  most  able  practi- 
tioner." 

"  Quite  right,  Stapleton, "  put  in  Mr.  Kings- 
ford,  with  an  air  of  strong  approval.  "  It  would 
be  madness — ay,  a  crime — to  remove  him.  You 
speak  very  sensibly,  Stapleton.  My  dear  Bessie, 
surely  Stapleton's  very  sound  professional  coun- 
sel must  satisfy  you  on  this  point." 

"  Of  course  I  trust  James,  he  knows  that,"  re- 
sponded Bessie  quickly,  as  she  moved  away  from 
her  companions  to  pace  twice  or  thrice  up  and 
down  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

During  this  short  spell  of  exercise  the  woman 
— whose  habit  it  was  to  rely  on  her  husband  for 
direction  in  every  matter — decided  for  once  on 
her  course  of  action  without  his  assistance. 

Returning  to  the  hearth-rug,  she  electrified 
Mr.   Kingsford   by   saying  with    quiet  decision, 
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"  Then,  Hercules,  be  kind  enough  to  order  the 
carriage,  and  Fll  be  ready  to  start  for  Orford-Ness 
in  an  hour.  My  boy  shan't  be  nursed  by  the 
hands  of  strange  women  while  his  mother  is 
within  a  night's  drive  of  his  sick  bed." 

"  What  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Kingsford,  who  had 
in  a  very  high  degree  that  fear  of  contagion  which 
to  some  extent  influences  all  persons  who, 
having  no  familiarity  with  communicable  diseases, 
are  so  far  enamoured  of  life  that  they  have  a  very 
strong  desire  not  to  die. 

"  You  seem  surprised,  Hercules." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  "  scarlatina  is 
contagious,  infectious,  highly  communicable,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing — ask  Stapleton.  And 
though  it's  a  trifling  malady  enough  for  children, 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  malady  for  grown  people 
who  have  never  had  it  before.  Stapleton,  it  is 
a  very  dangerous  malady  for  grown  people  ?" 

"  No  doubt.  Of  adult  cases  a  considerable 
proportion  terminate  fatally." 

"  There,  Bessie,  you  hear  what  Stapleton  says. 
If  you  go  to  Orford-Ness  you'll  put  your  life  in 
peril  and  my  happiness  in  danger, — and  what  for  ? 
You  can't  do  any  real  good  to  the  child.  If  you 
could  add  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  chance  to  his 
present  chances  of  doing  well,  I  would  not  oppose 
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your  very  womanly  and  commendable  but  still 
unjustifiable  purpose.  Where  lie  is,  the  boy  will 
have  the  best  of  doctoring,  the  best  of  nursing, 
and  in  three  weeks'  time  will  be  as  well  as  ever 
he  was.  What  good  would  come  to  him  from 
your  putting  yourself  in  danger  of  severe  illness, 
— ay,  or  death  ?" 

"The  good,  Hercules,"  responded  Bessie  with 
a  mildness  that  was  a  usual  quality  of  her 
voice  and  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
firmness  that  surprised  her  husband  no  less  than 
it  startled  James  Stapleton,  "  that  comes  to  a  boy 
from  the  knowledge  that  his  mother  can  volunta- 
rily face  death  for  his  sake, — for  the  sake  of  her 
husband,  her  children,  and  those  few  persons 
whom  nature  makes  dearer  to  her  than  all  the 
world  besides.  Men  are  allowed  to  face  danger 
and  die  for  their  country  :  mothers  have  the  right 
to  encounter  danger  and  die  for  their  children. 
Husband,  our  boy  is  to  be  a  soldier, — it  was  not 
my  wish.  I  would  have  designed  him  for  a 
peaceful  vocation ;  but  you  and  Ger  wished 
otherwise,  and  the  boy  wishes  otherwise,  so  I  am 
willing  that  he  should  wear  a  sword.  Let  him  be 
a  soldier — no  holiday  soldier,  no  carpet  knight, 
shirking  danger,  and  devising  plausible  pretexts 
for    cowardly    avoidance    of    risk,   but    a    hero. 
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ready  at  every  point  of  his  career  to  do  his  duty 
— at  any  cost !  But  how  can  we  hope  that  he 
will  have  the  hero's  disdain  of  death,  if  he  knows 
himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  craven-hearted 
woman, — a  poor,  timorous,  selfish  creature,  in 
whom  slavish  dread  of  death  so  overpowered 
love  of  offspring  that  she  remained  at  home 
whimpering  and  trembling,  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  by  his  bedside,  putting  cool  drinks  to 
his  hot  lips,  and  praying  God  to  save  him? 
Why,  Hercules/'  the  woman,  usually  so  meek  and 
submissive,  continued,  growing  warmer  in  her 
words  and  brighter  in  her  eyes  as  her  infectious 
fervour  manifestly  stirred  the  manhood  of  her 
husband's  mean  breast,  "  the  sick  are  not  saved 
by  medicine  and  nursing,  and  no  other  human 
means,  but  by  prayers  sent  up  to  the  throne  of 
God's  everlasting  Majesty !  And  how  could  I 
expect  the  Almighty  to  pay  any  heed  to  my 
prayers  for  my  boy,  if  my  earnestness  for  their 
success  was  so  slight  that  I  shirked  the  trouble 
and  peril  of  uttering  them  from  his  side.  How 
could  I,  his  mother,  make  effective  prayers,  when 
my  conduct  proved  me  willing  to  help  him  only 
with  words.  It  would  be  impious  in  me  to  pre- 
tend in  God's  sight  to  be  anxious  for  the  boy 
while   remaining   here  in  safety  I   permitted  a 
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hired  servant  to  perform,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
shillings,  what  I  ought  to  do  from  pure  love. 
I  tell  yon,  Hercules,  I  mnst  do  in  this  matter 
what  my  conscience  orders  me.  What  good  can 
I  do  him  by  going  to  Orford  ?  Why  the  best  of 
all  good, — the  finer  and  more  apparent,  by  how- 
ever mnch  it  is  clearer  that  I  can  do  nothing  for 
his  health  that  a  paid  nurse  can't  do  as  well-  I 
can  show  him  that  my  love  for  him  is  as  com- 
plete as  the  love  which  we  hope  he  will  cherish  for 
his  conntry — and  I  can  show  him,  too,  that  women, 
in  their  proper  path  of  duty,  can  be  as  true 
soldiers  as  men.  Anyhow,  I  can  spare  him  the 
shame  and  peril  of  regarding  himself  at  some 
future  hour  of  trial  as  one  born,  suckled,  reared, — 
by  a  woman  who  loved  life  better  than  her  son." 

With  which  words  Bessie's  astounding  outburst 
of  pathetic  eloquence — astounding  because  it  was 
totally,  unlike  her  usual  style — came  to  a  sudden 
close ;  and  she  stood  looking  at  her  husband  with 
dry  eyes, — trembling  visibly  throughout  her  body 
whilst  she  looked  at  him,  but  shedding  no  tear. 

Had  Hercules  Kingsford  after  that  natural 
appeal  resisted  his  wife's  purpose ;  had  he,  as 
some  selfish  husbands  might  have  done  in  like 
circumstances,  obstinately  held  to  his  own  less 
romantic  but  more  prudential  view   of  his  son's 
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needs  and  his  wife's  duty ;  had  he,  in  his  inability 
to  set  aside  his  wife's  arguments  by  fair  means, 
ridiculed  her  fervour,  and  condemned  for  scenic 
affectation  her  earnestness  of  language  and 
demeanour, — he  would  have  ceased  to  be  in 
Geraldine's  imagination  the  grand  heroic  being 
which  the  affectionate  girl  had  hitherto  contrived 
to  think  him.  But  fortunately  for  himself,  and 
not  unfortunately  for  her,  Mr.  Kingsford  replied 
in  a  manner  that  greatly  gratified  his  daughter, 
of  whose  position  in  the  oriel  window  he  con- 
tinued to  be  unaware  through  this  remarkable 
interview  between  himself,  his  wife,  and  James 
Stapleton. 

"  My  darling,  you  feel  strongly,  warmly, 
nobly — and  you  shall  have  your  wish.  I  quite 
approve  of  your  decision.  At  first  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  suggest  the  considerations  which 
might  induce  you  to  remain  at  home,  content 
with  the  knowledge  that  Herrick  was  in  good 
hands.  But  since  your  fine  sense  of  duty  re- 
quires you  to  hasten  to  our  boy, — you  shall  start 
for  Orford-Ness  instantly.  Of  course  you  will 
not  travel  alone,  I  shall  go  with  you/' 

This  was  Hercules  Kingsford's  answer. 

And  so  delighted  was  Bessie  with  it,  that  not- 
withstanding James  Stapleton's  presence  she  put 
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her  arms  round  her  husband's  neck,  and  kissing 
him  impetuously  called  him  the  best  husband  that 
ever  glorified  the  life  of  a  poor  foolish  woman. 

By  which  show  of  demonstrativeness  on  the 
part  of  his  wife,  Hercules  Kingsford  was  so  far 
moved  towards  a  corresponding  exhibition  of 
weakness,  that  he  deemed  it  best  to  escape  from 
an  embarrassing  situation  by  hastening  from  the 
room  to  order  the  carriage  to  be  ready  in  an 
hour's  time,  and  to  make  other  requisite  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey  to  Orford-Ness. 
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